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FOREWORD 

This Manual of Administration for the High Schools of Virginia 
has been prepared by a large and competent group of school adminis- 
trators and teachers who have devoted many weeks of study to the 
consideration of the material that has been included. 

Members of the State Board of Education have reviewed the 
contents before authorizing its publication. 

The Staff of the State Department of Education joins me in ex- 
pressing appreciation to all of those who have contributed, and we 
trust that the suggestions made and the information included may 
prove of value in increasing the efficiency of Virginia high schools. 

Dabney S. Lancaster 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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RELATION OF THE MANUAL TO WAR CONDITIONS 

The procedures and principles presented in this Manual of Ad- 
ministration are designed for use under any conditions that may prevail 
in a democracy. This Manual, therefore, is just as applicable and 
usable under war conditions as in other situations. 



Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 

A "Manual of Administration for High Schools of Virginia" was 
issued by the State Board of Education in 1937. This manual was pre- 
pared by the Supervisor of Secondary Education and a committee of 
secondary school principals as a tentative edition for trial and experimen- 
tation. The purpose of this manual was to guide the development of 
high schools according to sound principles of education; to foster a 
development which would bring to the children of Virginia a continuous 
enrichment of educational opportunities. This manual of adminis- 
tration superseded those of 1919, 1924, and 1928. 

After four years of use by the high schools of Virginia on a trial 
and experimental basis, the tentative manual of 1937 was revised and 
completely rewritten during the summer of 1941 with several new 
features. The present manual has been prepared in response to wide- 
spread requests from the field for a handbook containing useful guiding 
principles and the implementation of desirable practices in school 
administration and supervision, as well as certain necessary regulations 
and standards for administering a secondary school program on a state- 
wide basis. 

In laying the ground work for the production of the new manual 
nine regional committees held three meetings each. These regional 
conferences, conducted by the State Department of Education, were 
composed of superintendents, principals, teachers, and laymen. 

The members of these regional committees brought together the 
suggestions of the study groups in the counties and cities which they 
represented and formulated recommendations for developing a new 
manual. In addition, they utilized the suggestions of county and 
district principals' organizations. In these ways the opportunity was 
provided for the opinions and ideas of professional and lay groups and 
individuals, on a state-wide basis, to influence the content of the new 
manual. This study was carried on over a period of one year. A com- 
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mittee of twenty-five, composed of superintendents, high school coun- 
selors, directors of instruction, principals selected by the State De- 
partment of Education and by the regional committees, and members 
of the staff of the State Department of Education, worked for five weeks, 
under the direction of the State Supervisor of Secondary Education, at 
the University of Virginia in the summer of 1941. A group of Negro 
principals worked at Virginia State College for Negroes during the 
same period. These groups produced this manual for the administration 
of the high schools of Virginia. As a basis for their work, the committees 
made an analysis of the findings of the nine regional conferences, of 
the state and out-of-state manuals, and of professional literature 
pertinent to the subject. Twenty division superintendents and three 
college deans reviewed the materials and gave suggestions and criti- 
cisms which were used in refining and revising the content of the manual. 
The committee had the benefit of suggestions and advice from members 
of the staffs of the State Department of Education, the State Planning 
Board, Professors of Secondary Education in the University of Virginia, 
and the College of William and Mary, sociologists, and representatives 
of the National Youth Administration. 

In comparison with previous manuals three important innovations 
have been made in this manual. They are: 

1. The implementation of instruction has received comprehensive 
treatment. In developing this area, no attempt has been made to 
plead for specific theories and practices. Rather, the attempt has 
been to give to school personnel information concerning how they 
may improve the instructional program in their local school 
situations. 

2. The close relationship between improvement of the community and 
improvement of instruction has been given especial attention. It 
was thought that this material would be helpful to each school in 
its efforts to provide socially significant education for the whole 
community, for adults as well as for children. 

3. Qualitative measures have been made a part of the standards for 
accreditation to complement the quantitative measures which have 
heretofore been used mainly as the basis for accreditation. It was 
the consensus of those who participated in the preparation of this 
manual that in considering a school for accreditation, the extent 
to which it provides an educational program adequate to meet the 
needs, interests, and abilities of the individuals comprising the 
total school population in the supporting community is a factor of 
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primary importance. The committee further agreed that the ade- 
quacy of a school's program could not be determined without the 
use of qualitative criteria. In consequence, qualitative standards 
have been included. 

In administering a program of secondary education to meet the 
varied needs and interests of the children of the State of Virginia, it is 
necessary to establish general principles, and to prescribe minima for 
local school situations. The standards should serve as a point of de- 
parture in the development of local programs vital to the welfare of 
children and should be considered only as minima to be met and sur- 
passed as soon as possible. Suggestions for continuous school improve- 
ment are presented throughout the manual. 

Use or the Manual 

The manual has been prepared for the use of superintendents, 
principals, teachers, college personnel, laymen, and pupils as a hand- 
book to furnish aid and guidance in improving the secondary schools 
of the State. It is hoped that school officials will see that each of these 
groups of persons makes use of the manual. 

Purpose or the Manual 

This manual has been written with the purpose of suggesting how 
secondary education can meet the basic needs of all of the youth of 
Virginia and contribute to the improvement of the community living 
of all the people in every county and city of the commonwealth. 

If our democratic form of government is to survive and improve, 
it must be implemented by the active and intelligent participation of all 
of its citizenry. The foregoing statement has far reaching and extremely 
important implications for all high schools. The secondary schools 
must provide opportunities for each individual youth and adult to obtain 
an education which is appropriate to his interests, needs, and abilities, 
in order that he may make a worthwhile contribution to the perpetua- 
tion and recreation of our democratic social order. 

In 1931 the schools in Virginia embarked upon a program of 
curriculum revision, the purpose of which was to provide adequate 
educational opportunities for all children in the state. The program, 
which has brought together State Department officials, superintendents, 
principals, college officials, supervisors, teachers, lay people, and pupils 
in a united effort for school improvement, has made a significant 
contribution to the betterment of the educational program in Virginia. 
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Every school in the state has felt the impact of this movement, and it is 
doubtless true that many schools have modified their instructional 
programs, at least to some extent, as a result of its influence. 

School principals and teachers are usually willing and eager to make 
essential and desirable changes in their practices, if they feel that the 
changes will react advantageously for their pupils and community, and 
if they see how the changes can be made in their local school situations. 
Workers in the schools have expressed a desire and a need for orientation 
in the use of the revised materials. A primary purpose of this manual 
is to give such assistance, to point out ways and means by which the 
core curriculum, elective subjects, and courses as developed in Virginia 
may be used in secondary schools. 

In writing this manual an effort has been made to weigh all of the 
suggestions and standards in terms of their contributions toward en- 
richment of pupil and community experience and to emphasize the fact 
that the sole aim of administration and equipment in high schools is 
to provide a suitable environment for such enrichment. 

The following specific purposes are important: 

1 . To encourage continuous effort for the improvement of instruction 
through study of community, pupils, school facilities, and develop- 
ing theories and practices in education. 

2. To point out how the core curriculum may be used in local school 
situations. 

3. To provide background, spirit, and general principles, including 
such specific requirements as are deemed necessary for the proper 
functioning of the school. 

4. To furnish guidance to superintendents, principals, and teachers in 
the organization, administration, and supervision of secondary 
schools. 

5. To aid in interpreting and implementing the laws of the State and 
the policies and regulations of the State Board of Education. 

6. To serve as a means of explaining the educational program to the 
general public, and of enlisting their participation in its develop- 
ment. 

7. To promote experimentation in order that effective materials of 
instruction and procedures may be developed which will adequately 
meet the needs of the youth and adults of Virginia. 
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8. To encourage local schools to make use of research, specialists, 
planning groups, and other agencies in studying their communities 
and in developing their educational programs. 

9. To promote the improvement of personal and community living 
among adults as well as among children. 

10. To promote the securing of buildings, grounds, and equipment 
necessary for an effective school program, and to encourage a 
wise use of these facilities. 

11. To present the recommended and mandatory standards which are 
used by the State Department of Education for accrediting second- 
ary schools. 

The Evolution of the American High School 

The modern high school has evolved from the early Latin grammar 
school and the academy. The first of these was not adapted to the 
general needs of colonial life but was merely transplanted from England. 
Several unsuccessful attempts were made to establish Latin grammar 
schools in the colonies before one was founded in Boston in 1635. This 
type of school spread throughout New England, and into the Middle 
Atlantic States. To some degree its influence was felt in the Southern 
States. 

The Latin grammar school was a public institution, operated by the 
town and established for the boys of the community. Its purpose was 
to "keep learning alive" in a frontier society. Latin dominated the 
curriculum. The function of the school was to prepare for college and 
ultimately for a few professions. The desire for a school that did not 
foster social distinction came with the rise of the democratic concept 
of social living at about the beginning of the Revolutionary Period. 
The need for a school whose philosophy and program were more con- 
sistent with this growing concept brought the academy into existence. 
The Latin grammar school was supplanted by the academy because 
the former failed to meet the prevailing needs of the period. Com- 
mercial and industrial activities were developing and the needs and 
interests of boys in those areas were not met by the Latin grammar 
school. The academy movement was further stimulated by the advance- 
ment of science and its contribution to society. This institution domi- 
nated the field of secondary education from about 1750 to 1875 and 
spread throughout the entire country. Some of these schools existed 
only for a short time, some became high schools, some evolved into 
colleges or universities, while others still survive as academies. 
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The academy differed from the Latin grammar school in several 
respects. It attempted to give boys and girls who were not going to 
college a more practical education. New courses were introduced to 
meet the needs of youth and improved methods of instruction were 
used. The educational program of the academy stimulated public 
interest in education for the masses. Although at first the academy 
made a definite step toward meeting the needs of the society in which 
it existed it did not continue to adapt itself to those needs, and thus, as 
the demands of society changed and became more complex, the academy 
tended to disappear. The genesis of interest in public secondary edu- 
cation dates back to about 1797. The idea that the state should provide 
education in order to spread its benefits equally and to harmonize 
varied and diverse elements of the population began to take root. 

It is to be noted that neither the Latin grammar school nor the 
academy survived because each in turn failed to modify adequately 
its offering and procedures to meet the needs of individual pupils and of 
a changing society. The Latin grammar school, although public, did 
not provide for the needs of the non-college-bound groups. The academy 
was private. Attendance depended upon ability to pay tuition and 
living expenses away from home, and thus fostered social distinction. 
The new public high schools which emerged at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century attempted to combine the best features of these 
schools. 

The Evolution of High Schools in Virginia 

One of the results of the "May Campaign" in 1905 was the rapid 
development of high schools in Virginia. The primary purpose of the 
early high school was to prepare students for college entrance. This 
aim contributed to the rise of many small high schools throughout 
the state. Generally, pupils pursued the same subjects, were taught in 
the same way and were expected to fit into the same pattern. 

The General Assembly of Virginia in 1906 made its first appropria- 
tion for high school education. This appropriation amounted to $50,000 
and stimulated quite definitely high school development. In 1908 the 
General Assembly increased this appropriation to $100,000. This was 
continued until 1921 when it was further increased to $'200,000, where 
it remained until 1934 at which time a specific high school appropriation 
was discontinued. That year another method of appropriation was 
inaugurated which gave consideration to the public school system as a 
whole. 

At first only a small percentage of the total school population was 
enrolled in the high school and its student body was a highly selected 
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group, which had as its specific purpose preparation for college, and was 
largely composed of individuals whose desires and abilities were adapted 
to the requirements of the classical curriculum. In 1910 only 15,334 
pupils, or two and one-half per cent of the total school population of 
616,168, were enrolled in high schools. In the 25 years between 1910 
and 1935, however, the situation in Virginia underwent a remarkable 
change. By 1935, the high school enrollment had increased to 110,882, 
or about seven times that of 1910. It is significant that while the 
total school population increased only eighteen and one-half per cent, 
the high school enrollment increased 625 per cent. By 1939 the enroll- 
ment had increased to 118,526. Some of the many factors contributing 
to this increase in enrollment were rapidly changing social and economic 
conditions, such as the demand of business and industry for better 
educated personnel; the gradual expansion of the high school offering 
in the direction of practical and vocational education; the improvement 
of instructional practices to meet the personal and social needs of youth; 
and improved facilities of transportation and communication. 

Despite the phenomenal increase in enrollment in Virginia high 
schools and the fact that only about thirteen per cent of the pupils 
entering high school go to college, the majority of the high schools of 
Virginia still place major emphasis upon the classical, the academic 
subjects, and college preparation. For the most part the offering in the 
high schools of Virginia is much too narrow and the instructional prac- 
tices too stereotyped to provide for the needs of a considerable majority 
of the present enrollment of the secondary schools. Through the in- 
fluence of the program for improving instruction, begun in 1931, sec- 
ondary school practices are gradually being modified to meet the needs 
of the larger group. 

This movement toward expansion of offering, flexibility of program, 
and improvement of instruction must be greatly accelerated. Unless 
the high school fundamentally modifies every aspect of its program in 
the direction of meeting the needs of the boys and girls and of im- 
proving the community it serves it will disappear for the same reasons 
that the Latin grammar school and the academy failed to survive. 



Chapter II 
SCOPE OF OFFERING AND RELATED POLICIES 

The Comprehensive High School 

As living has progressively developed it has become more complex 
and man has come to live in larger groups. The growth of communities 
has resulted from the extension of technology and in the multiplication 
of social relationships. Improved means of transportation have enabled 
people to work miles from home and, likewise, have enabled children 
to attend school at considerable distances from home. 

The education of youth has been delegated more and more to 
the school and this institution has accepted, as part of its increasing 
responsibility, many of the functions formerly performed by the home. 
The function of secondary education is conditioned by the nature and 
needs of maturing boys and girls, and by the social and physical en- 
vironment with which they are now and continuously will be in contact. 
Appreciation of the fundamental relationship between the school and 
society has been an important factor in the phenomenal growth of 
the high school. An institution which enrolls millions of adolescents 
must meet the needs of the individual and of the community. It has 
no option in the matter. 

The courses of study still being offered by a large number of 
Virginia high schools indicate that they were developed for a selected 
minority of the youth of secondary school age who were concerned 
primarily with the purpose of preparation for college rather than with 
education for living. The development of the comprehensive high 
school with the broadening and extension of the program to meet the 
changing needs of an increasing pupil enrollment has resulted in a school 
of the cosmopolitan type which is organized to provide for the edu- 
cational needs of all groups whether their school objectives be college 
preparation or work that may lead into business or the industrial fields. 
It is a typically democratic institution, bringing within one organi- 
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zation all types of school work. Not only its program of studies but 
also its related curricular activities are organized on a broad, demo- 
cratic basis in order that it may serve as fully as possible the needs of 
"all the children of all the people." 

Size of Virginia High Schools. According to size Virginia High 
Schools may be classified in three groups, namely, the small high school 
from 75-150 pupils, the medium size high school from 150-300, and the 
larger high school of 300 or more. While the small high school may be 
able to an extent to broaden its offering, the values of the comprehensive 
high school can best be realized in a high school with an enrollment of 
300-1200 or more pupils. 

It is evident, moreover, that a richer offering will be possible at 
a lower pupil-cost in the proportion that the size of the high school 
enrollment increases. This would indicate that the Virginia program 
should definitely point to a gradual consolidation of small schools 
into larger and more efficient units. 

It should be pointed out, too, that in the high school of small 
enrollment it is often impossible to provide satisfactorily for a suitable 
academic offering even at a higher per pupil cost. Courses must be 
alternated, thus requiring pupils to take a subject a year in advance 
of their grade or vice versa. Frequently, courses such as foreign lan- 
guages and the sciences cannot be offered. Probably such courses 
should not be offered unless facilities are adequate. 

The manual does not advocate the consolidation of high school 
work in a comprehensive school program solely for the sake of economy; 
nor does it suggest that if consolidation of high school work is effected 
there would be necessarily a material reduction of the present school 
budget as far as operational costs are concerned. The primary concern 
in the consolidation of schools should be the provision of improved 
educational opportunity, and the economy lies in securing a larger 
return in terms of improved education for the money expended. 

Formulating the Program 

The program of the secondary school should provide for college 
preparation, and in addition should give major emphasis to problems 
of the community and of personal development as they are met by 
workers, consumers of goods, and participants in the activities of 
community living. In order to accomplish these objectives no single 
standard curriculum or plan of organization may be labeled superior 
to all others. Critics of the secondary school have properly called 
attention to the fact that in many instances a uniform curriculum 
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suited only to the needs of the student of superior intelligence, has 
been imposed upon all the pupils. More attention must be given to 
education for vocations, and the type of vocational education provided 
should be general rather than specialized and of such nature that it 
will be effective even if the individual does not follow his current 
specific vocational intention. The conception of what the school can 
and ought to do for youth must be broadened to include many functions 
not traditionally thought of as "schooling" and this broad concept 
should be made a part of the thinking of the people of Virginia. 

Criteria. The comprehensive high school in order to meet the needs 
of the various individuals within the area it serves should satisfy the 
following criteria : 

It should assist the individual in finding his interests and capacities 
and in directing them into those channels in which they can be of 
maximum usefulness to society and to himself. 

It should assist some pupils to prepare for work in higher institu- 
tions, and at the same time assist a larger proportion of the pupils to 
prepare for entering directly some occupation or vocation. 

It should provide opportunities for developing special abilities 
through arranging for the participation of pupils in activities such as 
orchestras, glee clubs, science clubs, literary societies, hobby clubs, and 
leadership training experiences. 

It should contribute directly to meeting the educational needs of 
the enlarged community which it serves, whether the needs are those 
of adults or those of children, and whether the service involves assump- 
tion of leadership by the school or cooperation with other community 
agencies. 

Scope of Offering 

While economy in operation of schools is important and must be 
given serious consideration by school administrators, it is also important 
and necessary that the comprehensive high school plant provide build- 
ing facilities and spaces appropriate to the flexibility required by the 
expanded program. 

The mere bringing together of a large number of pupils to con- 
tinue the same limited program formerly pursued, or to pursue a 
program that does not provide for meeting a greater variety of needs, 
is not desirable. 

The offering of a comprehensive high school should include the 
following: 
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First: A Broad and Varied Program of General Education. Present- 
day living demands a program of general education that will provide 
full opportunity for all youth of secondary school age to study and 
work toward the solution of their personal and social problems. 

Second: Preparation to Enter the Liberal Arts College Courses. It 
is obvious that there will continue to be a need and demand on the 
part of the high school to prepare boys and girls adequately for success- 
ful entrance to the liberal arts institutions of higher learning. 

Third: Preparation to Enter the Technical College Courses. The 
technological changes that have taken place in the last decade have 
so completely changed methods of living that youths entering technical 
colleges with only liberal arts background labor under serious handi- 
cap and waste much time in adjusting themselves to fields of instruc- 
tion with which they are unfamiliar. A comprehensive high school 
should be in a position to acquaint youth with the fundamental tech- 
nological processes as a preparation for entrance to the technical 
colleges. 

Fourth : Preparation in Commercial Subjects and Business Methods 
that will Adequately Prepare Students for this Field of Work. A compre- 
hensive high school should offer strong courses in commercial subjects 
that would prepare students to enter satisfactorily this field of work. 

Fifth : General Shop Work that is Largely Exploratory in Character 
and Serves to Acquaint the Pupil with the Elementary Processes and 
Manipulations of those Trades and Industries which are Outstanding and 
Important in Daily Experiences. Such courses should not aim to develop 
specialized vocational or trade training, but should endeavor to give 
the students a wide variety of experience and acquaintance with scientific 
and technological developments in the fields of trade and industry, 
with particular emphasis on the electrical, plumbing, carpentry, auto- 
mobile, and closely allied trades and industries. 

Sixth: Vocational Training in the Trades Parallel to Real Trade 
Practices. Such trade training should not be limited on account of 
inadequate school plant facilities and should be subject to trade de- 
mands, both as to quality of training offered and need for additional ' 
workers. Such training should be offered primarily to advanced high 
school pupils and to adults in evening and part-time classes. The 
organization of the evening and part-time classes should be so ar- 
ranged that adults could take advantage of them during seasons of 
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unemployment. This should be true particularly with reference to 
employment on the farm. 

Seventh: Vocational Work in Agriculture for Advanced High 
School Students and Adults in Evening and Part-Time Classes. There 
is a need for agricultural work in the earlier high school years, but 
the character of work in these years should be largely exploratory and 
not primarily for the purpose of training young men to be farmers. 

Eighth : Vocational Work in Homemaking and Home Management, 
Including Part-Time and Evening Classes with Adults. A comprehensive 
high school should provide for all pupils effective training in home- 
making, and for girls, training with a vocational emphasis. In addi- 
tion, evening and part-time classes for adults can do much by way 
of reaching into the farms and homes, and bringing groups together 
in the school plant for study of their problems in this area, thus de- 
veloping both producer and consumer efficiency. 

Ninth: Adequate Library and Library Space for both Pupils and 
Community. A comprehensive high school should provide library 
facilities adequate for the requirements of the instructional program 
and proportionate to size of enrollment. The facilities should be avail- 
able also for use by the community, open nine to ten hours per day 
or for such period as service to the community may require. With 
large investments in school plants and with adequate library facilities 
in the school plant, these libraries should be open and available at 
convenient hours for all concerned. 

Tenth: Adequate Health and Medical Clinics to Serve both Pupils 
and Community. This does not imply that the schools must enter into 
competition with the medical profession, but that they should attempt 
to arrange for free clinics and should provide space for them where 
health needs and physical defects in both pupils and adults of the 
community may be discovered and helped. 

Eleventh: Study and Training in Music, Including Vocal, Instru- 
mental, Choral, Orchestral and Band. There is perhaps no phase of 
public education which can so completely and effectively develop com- 
munity pride and establish cooperation as a well-developed music pro- 
gram. The music program should be organized to reach out into the 
entire community. 

Twelfth: Training and Study in the Fine Arts. The comprehen- 
sive high school should provide for all pupils general instruction in 
the arts, and opportunity for specialized training for those who possess 
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interest and aptitude. A comprehensive high school can do much in 
developing appreciation by way of familiarizing the community with 
the great art productions throughout the world, cultivating taste and 
appreciation for landscaping around the home and in decoration, color 
combination, color harmony and the like, within the homes. 

Thirteenth: Evening and Part-Time Classes for Adults on a 
Flexible Plan. There are many courses in which the adults of the 
community are interested and which they could support if organized 
in units suitable to their convenience. These could well be conducted 
after school hours or during the evening and would go far in serving 
real community needs. 

Fourteenth : One or Two Years of Additional Work Beyond the 
Present High School Level, Open to any Youth or Adult Qualified or 
Interested. There appears to be no good reason why a comprehensive 
high school could not organize its educational program so that it would 
be in a position to offer one or two years of work beyond the present 
high school level, and provision for such work should be made as soon 
as funds are available. Such advanced work should involve not only 
academic subjects, but vocational and trade subjects as well. 

Fifteenth: Adequate Physical Education and Athletics. Space 
provision should be made and the instructional program should include 
physical education not only for the student body, but for the community 
as a whole. This includes both indoor and outdoor games during regular 
school days as well as holidays and periods when the school proper is 
not in session. One full period per day must be scheduled for physical 
and health education. 

Sixteenth: A Variety of Social and Miscellaneous Activities, such 
as Public Speaking, Public Forums, Lectures, Literary Societies, Pupil 
and Adult Club Work, Student Activities, Socials, and the Like. The 
comprehensive high school should include in its program and facilities 
provision for stimulating and developing desirable interests of pupils 
and adults through appropriate activities and organizations. 

School authorities who are endeavoring to improve the instruc- 
tional program of the public high school recognize that the traditional 
high school, with its limited scope of academic offering, falls short of 
meeting the needs of youth as well as of adults. 

When a high school is in a position actually to offer a variety of 
courses, meeting needs of both the youth and the adults of the com- 
munity, and is in a position to give the kind and quality of instruction 
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and training which more nearly prepare the youth and adults of the 
community to meet increasingly complex individual and social problems, 
then such a high school may be recognized as truly comprehensive 
in organization and educational offering. 

Organization of the School Offering 

The high school offering should be so organized and the curriculum 
should be so designed that every pupil will have opportunity for maxi- 
mum development through adequate experiences in the field of Personal 
and Social Problems. In addition each pupil should have the opportunity 
of meeting his needs under guidance in one or more of the following 
fields, namely, Practical Arts, Fine Arts, and Academic subjects. These 
four fields comprise the offering of the Comprehensive high school. 
Extra-class activities should form a well-articulated part of the total 
curriculum pattern of the school. 

Core Program 

The core program is concerned with those educational experiences 
which all pupils of high school age should have. Its procedure involves 
the study of personal and social problems characteristic of people in 
our society and the utilization of the interests and needs of adolescent 
youth. 

The core program includes materials and experiences which are 
associated with Language Arts, Social Studies, Mathematics, Science, 
Physical and Health Education, and Fine and Practical Arts. 

The core program idea has its origin in the assumption that the 
school must make it possible for all to have in common those experiences 
through which they can acquire skills, understandings, attitudes, and 
modes of action essential for their best personal living and social use- 
fulness. 

The core program embodies activities and materials associated 
with various subject fields. It tends to eliminate the compartmentali- 
zation of those fields in an effort to provide a series of rich experiences 
growing out of real life situations. Materials and activities, which 
may assist the pupil in understanding real life problems, are used 
irrespective of the subject matter fields from which they may be drawn 
and their selection is determined by the degree to which they contribute 
to the solution of the problem. Drill materials like other materials, 
are used when they are needed by pupils in the accomplishment of 
immediate and long-term purposes. This procedure requires, first, the 
analysis of conditions and problems of pupils and community; second, 
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discovery of needs by pupils and teachers, and finally, study of appro- 
priate problems and provision of appropriate activities in terms of 
interests, abilities, and needs of pupils at the grade levels concerned. 
The problems and activities may arise spontaneously or they may be 
chosen in advance by pupils and teachers. 

Schools not organized on a core program basis should so plan 
that opportunity for maximum relationship of separate courses is pro- 
vided. Since one learns most efficiently and with greatest likelihood 
of putting to effective use what is learned when relationships among 
organized bodies of learning materials and experiences are recognized 
and understood, teachers should plan cooperatively in setting up goals, 
aims, purposes, and the procedures by which they may be realized. 
The materials of English and social studies lend themselves most 
admirably to blending into a unified whole. Science and mathematics 
offer the same opportunity. Some teachers will find it possible and 
desirable to combine all four fields into a unified experience for the 
pupils. 

Physical and Health Education in the Core Program. Physical and 
health education are essential parts of every school program. In addi- 
tion to the main objective of developing physically fit and healthy 
citizens, these fields provide rich experiences for developing qualities 
of leadership and sportsmanship. They should lead pupils toward 
healthy forms of recreation. This program is prescribed by legislative 
enactment of the General Assembly of Virginia (Virginia School Laws, 
pages 52 and 61, Sections 688 and 705). The several phases of the 
program are: 

Physical Inspection. Annual inspection for physical defects and 
health history. The class room teacher should make this inspection, 
though it is desirable that his findings be supplemented when possible 
by those of the physical director, physician, and dentist. Daily inspec- 
tion for symptoms of communicable diseases and health habits is es- 
sential. The teacher performs this inspection. 

Health Education. Safety education and first aid should be empha- 
sized. Much of the health education needed by all pupils should be 
offered in the core curriculum. Topics not covered adequately in this 
way should be presented directly in the period set aside for physical 
and health education. The program should include personal, school 
and community hygiene, and safety. 

Health Service. This includes the service of physicians, surgeons, 
dentists and psychiatrists. It is definitely a professional service, and 
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responsibility for it should be placed on the medical and dental pro- 
fessions. When service is not obtained from local physicians or dentists, 
or when school systems do not employ such professionally trained 
personnel, arrangements for as much of this service as possible should 
be made through the State Department of Health or local public health 
agencies. 

Physical Education. This phase should provide natural, spontaneous 
activities for the development of muscular skills, organic vigor and 
physical, mental, and social stability. The activities, as far as practi- 
cable, should be of a type which will carry over into the field of leisure 
time, both during school years and in later life. Physical education 
activities are considered an integral part of the core curriculum. 

Time Allotment. The minimum time allotment is five full periods 
per pupil per week. Five to fifteen minutes at the beginning of each 
period should be devoted to freeing exercises such as calisthenics 
(setting-up exercises). 

In schools where there is no full-time physical education director, 
and where playing fields and gymnasiums will permit, the entire high 
school enrollment may engage in the program at the same time. This 
enables all teachers to participate in its supervision. It is best to 
place the physical education period in the daily schedule where it will 
serve the greatest need. This is usually in the middle of the longest 
session, whether it be in the morning or afternoon. 

During inclement weather when the outdoor activities previously 
scheduled are inadvisable, the time should be used for phases of health 
education program which are not covered in the core curriculum. 

Participation. The program should be planned so as to offer instruc- 
tion and participation in big muscle activities, and should provide for 
definite leadership and team work under conditions socially desirable. 
The entire period should be utilized by all enrolled in the class. If 
facilities are not adequate for this in some desired activity, the activity 
should be changed, or supplemented by additional activities so that 
no pupil will be waiting for his turn to participate. 

Utilization of the physical education period for the inter-scholastic 
athletic teams should never interfere with definite and constructive 
physical education activities for the rest of the school enrollment. 

Interscholastic athletics have a definite value if they can be ad- 
ministered without unwarranted financial outlay, extensive travel, 
undue interference with pupils' regular class schedules or unfavorable 
social or physical situations. 
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Medical examinations are required for all participants in inter- 
scholastic sports. 

Military drill will not be recognized as a substitute for physical 
education. 

Suggested First Aid Course for Seniors in High Schools. This 
course should be given to all high school seniors under qualified in- 
structors. The course should run through the entire year and should 
be given once a week for a total of thirty-six periods of 50 to 60 minutes. 

The standard Red Cross manual should be used as a text along 
with the Red Cross teacher's outline. The twenty outlined lessons 
should be covered. This will help offset handicaps caused by meeting 
only once a week and will afford more adequate time for demonstra- 
tions and practice, visual aids and the like. It may be possible for 
pupils during the year's work to qualify for a certificate for both the 
standard and the advanced courses. 

Equipment. Each school should be equipped with a rest room, 
containing a cot, available for emergency purposes. If such a room 
does not exist, provision can be made by screening off a corner in a 
room or hall where some privacy may be had. Both boys' and girls' 
dressing rooms and toilets should contain mirrors, which is necessary 
equipment if lessons in cleanliness and appearance are to be practical. 
Every school, regardless of size, should have a first-aid kit, adequately 
supplied to meet emergencies. Each school shall be supplied with 
necessary sports equipment, enabling the physical education program 
to serve the entire enrollment. The amount of equipment needed for 
each school varies according to enrollment and number of groups 
participating during the period or periods. The minimum amount of 
equipment should be at least sufficient for one sport for each group of 20 
pupils using the grounds at one time. These sports should rotate among 
groups participating, to avoid too much duplication in the purchase of 
equipment. 

The following equipment is the minimum required to conduct an 
adequate program : 

Shower and dressing-room facilities 
Climbing ropes or poles 

Two 5 x 10 floor mats if indoor facilities are used 
Chinning bars 

Vaulting bar or vaulting boxes (homemade equipment is 
acceptable if of safe construction) 
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Jumping standards 

Properly prepared jumping pit 

Adequate loose equipment such as balls 

Balancing beams 

Obstacle course 

Records. An adequate cumulative record of the pupils' health and 
physical education program should be kept. This should be a part 
of the pupil's permanent cumulative record. The pupil's record should 
show his needs, objectives, and progress. This type of record will be 
used primarily by the teachers of physical education and teachers in 
the core program; however, it will be of value to all teachers. 

Electives 

The electives should provide experiences which are contributory 
to the study of personal and social problems in the core program In 
particular, the elective fields should provide opportunity for speciali- 
zation according to the special interests, skills, appreciations, abilities, 
and purposes of the pupil. These fields and teachers of these fields 
should be used freely by teachers and pupils in the core program to 
supplement and enrich their experiences. 

The elective fields consist of Practical Arts, Fine Arts, and Aca- 
demic Subjects. A description of the courses suggested in each of these 
fields is presented in the following sections. 

Practical Arts. The practical arts instruction is presented through 
business education, vocational agriculture, industrial arts, home eco- 
nomics, diversified occupations, distributive education, vocational 
education in trades and industries, and vocational rehabilitation. The 
branch or branches of practical arts to be offered in a particular locality 
should be determined by a study of the needs of the pupils and the com- 
munity. 

Below is given a general statement in reference to the different 
branches in the field of practical arts and a partial list of subjects 
which may be offered under each branch. 

Vocational Agriculture. The function of vocationafagriculture is 
to train present and prospective farmers for efficiency in the field of 
agriculture. In reaching these objectives three definite groups must 
be kept in mind as being eligible to receive instruction from^teachers 
of agriculture in the secondary field. These are : 

(1) Boys and girls regularly enrolled in school 
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(2) Young men and women no longer in school who are 
attempting to become established in farming 

(3) Farm men and women who are interested in the im- 
provement of the farming program on their home farms 

From one to four years of instruction may be offered in agriculture. 
The number of years of work offered will vary according to the demand 
and need for this type of instruction in the community and the ability 
of the community to support the program. 

The Program for the In-School Groups. Vocational agriculture 
and the accompanying instruction in farm shop constitute an offering 
specially suited to the farm boy whose interest cannot be held by a 
wholly academic high school program. The problem of training prospec- 
tive farmers for efficient farming is difficult. It necessitates a consider- 
able amount of time for class instruction, for farm shop training, and 
for supervised practice on the home farm. The time prescribed for 
supervised practice is not less than 210 hours each year. 

Boys admitted to courses in agriculture must be at least fourteen 
years of age, since younger boys are not usually sufficiently mature 
physically to carry the required supervised practice program. 

If a boy is likely to drop out of school before graduation and to 
undertake farming, he should be encouraged to begin the study of 
agriculture as soon after reaching the age of fourteen as possible. In 
some cases he may not have reached high school when advised to make 
this step. Experience has proved that a boy who has had some contact 
with the vocational agriculture in high school is usually eager to enroll 
in part-time and evening classes after he leaves school. If the high 
schools are to improve farming, this connection in school with the 
farm-bound boy is highly important. 

The Program for Out-of-School Groups. (Part-Time Classes). 
Classes of this type are organized for young men who are living on 
farms engaged in farm work and interested in farming and allied work 
as a vocation. Such classes are made up of young men who have either 
dropped out of school or have finished their high school work. The 
courses are designed particularly to assist the young man to improve 
his status in farming and to hasten the time when he will be farming 
on an operative (managerial) basis. These young men, like day-school 
students, carry out a supervised fa rmin g program with the aid of the 
instructor in vocational agriculture, but, of course, with the former 
the scope of the farming program is generally considerably larger than 
that of the day school pupil. Such classes are generally offered during 
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the winter months when the work on the farm is somewhat slack and 
the number of meetings per week varies considerably in the various 
localities. Meetings are generally held once or twice a week over a 
period of three or four months, and then follow-up meetings are held 
at less frequent intervals throughout the year. 

Evening Classes. Evening classes for adult farmers have proved 
interesting and valuable. The groups attending these classes are 
generally adult farm men and women who are already established in 
this vocation, but are desirous of improving their farming programs 
either through better farm management, or through the application 
of improved farming practices to certain enterprises on the farm. 
This type of offering is less formal than the day and part-time classes, 
but at the same time must be organized in a definite fashion. The 
subjects to be discussed or the units to be studied are, of course, left 
to the group in question, but the organization of the subject matter 
to be presented and the decisions to be made by the group in regard 
to improved practices or changes in farming which will result from such 
instruction, must be carefully planned and presented by the teacher 
of vocational agriculture. In order to be enrolled as a bona fide member 
of an evening class, the individual must agree to carry out on his home 
farm a supervised farming program which will embrace the application 
of improved practices, or improved farm management operations. 

Advantages of Full-Time Teachers. It can be very readily seen that 
if the department of vocational agriculture in the high school is to 
function for the in-school and out-of-school groups, it is highly de- 
sirable that a full-time teacher of vocational agriculture be secured 
for each high school. Arrangements whereby the teacher of vocational 
agriculture teaches in two schools should not be consummated unless 
approval has been secured from the State Department of Education. 

Time Allotment. The Virginia program of instruction in vocational 
agriculture contemplates the in-school students devoting one-half of 
the school day to such instruction. The one-half-day requirement is 
met by having each student receive instruction in agriculture which 
will average 90 minutes per day and carry out under the adequate 
supervision of parent and teacher of agriculture a supervised farm- 
practice program involving annually a minimum of 210 hours. Prep- 
aration for the vocation of farming must be intensive if it is to result 
in efficiency on the part of the trainee. Up to the present time it appears 
that a four-year course in vocational agriculture is more conducive 
to the best training program than a shorter period. 
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Difficulty has been encountered in securing the equivalent of 90 
minutes class instruction per day including farm shop, and, for this 
reason, the following suggestions are made with the idea in mind that 
they may be of value in scheduling the class work in vocational agri- 
culture : 

a. Five periods of 90 minutes each (two consecutive 45-minute 
periods daily) each week for four years. 

b. Five periods per week of 60 minutes each for the first and 
second years, and five periods per week of 120 minutes each for 
the third and fourth years. (This order may be reversed if desired, 
and 120 minutes of instruction per day may be given to the first and 
second-year boys and 60 minutes to third and fourth-year boys.) 

c. Seven periods per week of 60 minutes each for four years. 
None of these periods need necessarily be consecutive, though two 
consecutive 60-minute periods each week would obviously be desirable. 

d. Two periods of 55 minutes and three periods of 110 minutes 
each week for the first and second years. Three periods of 55 minutes 
and two periods of 110 minutes each week during the third and fourth 
years. 

Credit. For the class work plus the supervised farm practice pro- 
gram of at least 210 hours, it is permissible to grant V/% units of credit 
each year. 

Homemaking. The Virginia program in homemaking serves three 
groups. 

(1) Pupils over 14 years old enrolled in high school 

(2) Young women from 16 to 25 years of age 

(3) Women who are in an older age group 

Courses for any or all of these groups may be considered a legiti- 
mate part of the school's program. Since the home is the most vital 
unit of a democratic society there is need for this type of education 
wherever home life exists. 

The program has for its major purpose the improvement of home 
and family life through providing experiences in which desirable atti- 
tudes and abilities which function in homemaking can be developed. 
Such experiences should result in the following outcomes : 

(a) An understanding of the relation of home and family life to 
the optimum development of each individual member of the 
family. 
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(b) An understanding of, and the ability to perform, those home- 
making activities which contribute most to the realization of 
a desirable family life. 

(c) An understanding of changing social and economic conditions 
and their effect on family life. 

(d) An understanding of, and ability to use, important contri- 
butions from the fields of science and art for improving home 
life. 

(e) Attitudes, appreciations, and abilities which will lead to the 
normal and healthy development of the individual, and which 
will fit him for dealing intelligently with social problems. 

Schools may offer from one to three years of work. The amount of 
work offered will be determined by the need of the pupils and the 
community and the ability of the community to support such a program. 

The High School Courses. A two-year course has been set up as the 
standard for high schools. The course should be in the ninth and tenth 
grades. A third year may be offered where the need is evident. The real 
value of the homemaking course should be evident in the pupils' changed 
attitudes toward homemaking and in their increased abilities to perform 
important homemaking activities. The home project program has 
been set up as a part of the course to insure a definite carryover of 
instruction into the homes of the pupils. Home projects involve the 
study of home problems worked out by the pupils in their own homes 
with due regard for limitations of money, material, and time. These 
home projects should be carried on during the entire course under care- 
ful supervision of the home economics teacher. 

Time Allotment. The minimum time which can be devoted to class 
work where sixty-minute periods are used is five periods per week, but 
when this arrangement is made the course must be three years rather 
than two years in length. Time acceptable for a two-year course is five 
ninety-minute periods per week, or three double periods of fifty-five 
minutes each, accompanied by two single fifty-five minute periods per 
week for the first-year group, and two double periods of fifty-five 
minutes each, accompanied by three single fifty-five minute periods per 
week for the second-year group. The minimum amount of time required 
for work in the home by pupils on home projects is a total of 230 hours 
for the entire course of a two or three-year period. 

Credit for Homemaking Courses. The courses in the program of 
homemaking carry one unit of credit each year in the three-year course 
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and one and one-half units per year in the two-year course where longer 
class periods are provided. An additional unit of credit may be granted 
at the end of the course for satisfactory completion of the 230 hours of 
home project work. 

Home Project Supervision. Adequate supervision of home projects 
requires time and travel for visiting pupils' homes; therefore, provision 
must be made in the teacher's program of work to do this. Since visiting 
can be done only after school hours and on Saturdays, and since each 
project requires three or four visits, it is obvious that the school term 
leaves insufficient time for this work. For this reason home economics 
teachers should be employed one or two months longer than the school 
term to allow both teachers and pupils to complete the project work. 
The daily schedule of the teacher must include one period (other than 
the periods for class work) for individual conferences with pupils for 
planning and evaluating projects. It is not necessary that pupils report 
daily for this conference. One period per week for each pupil is sufficient. 

Out-of-School Classes. If the vocational program in homemaking 
is to render its most effective service to the school community, an 
opportunity must be provided for out-of-school groups of youths and 
adults to attend homemaking classes. These classes may be offered 
either during school hours or after school closes in the afternoon or in 
the evenings. One class offering a number of short unit courses may be 
organized to last the entire year, or the personnel of the group may 
change with changes in the units of instruction and thus take in a larger 
number of persons. The classes should meet once or twice a week, as 
suits the convenience of the group enrolled, for a two-hour period per 
class meeting. The enrollment in these classes should be not less than 
ten nor more than twenty. If such classes are organized, consideration 
must be given to these extra hours of work in setting up the teacher's 
daily schedule, and time allowed for the needed rest and the necessary 
preparation of teaching materials. 

Business Education. Public high schools are justified in offering 
business education for a number of reasons, chief among which are: 

(1) The contribution which certain phases of business education 
can make toward the attitudes, understandings, appreciations, 
and skills valuable for all pupils, and 

(2) The pre-vocational and vocational training needed by many 
pupils on the high school level. 
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The business education program of studies may include all or a 
part of the subjects listed below: 

Bookkeeping Office Training 

Business Mathematics Shorthand 

Business Practice Typing 

Economics Merchandising and Management 

Business English Commercial Law 

Consumer Education Junior Business 

Elementary General Business Practice Business Machine Practice 

Economic and Industrial Geography Salesmanship 

Industrial Arts. Industrial Arts in the public high school will 
usually be offered in what is commonly known as the general shop. 
This work is not to be confused with vocational education. It is a part 
of general education which may give exploratory experience in develop- 
ing skills in and general knowledge of woodworking, cold metal working, 
electricity, leather working, block printing, elementary forging, machine 
shop, and other shop work. A primary function of industrial arts is 
that of providing a basis for guidance into vocations. 

The school usually offers two years of instruction in general shop, 
unless there are vocational demands in the community for specialized 
training in the specific trades. 

Diversified Occupations. The program of vocational education for 
diversified occupations is a part-time cooperative program of education 
in which the business establishments in the community cooperate with 
the school authorities in providing work experiences and vocational 
instruction for a selected number of high school students who at the 
same time take related work in the high school. 

Students who are at least fifteen years of age and who have earned 
at least eight units toward graduation are, upon consent of their parents 
or guardians, eligible for enrollment. 

When the student enters the program, he continues to pursue in 
addition to related training at least two subjects during each of his 
remaining years in high school. He spends at least three hours of each 
day working under supervision in a store, office, bank, industry, or other 
place of employment and spends at least two periods each day in school 
studying a special course, including economic and social problems and 
specific information related to the vocation in which he is placed. If a 
student enters the program during his senior year in high school, his 
schedule is correspondingly adjusted. 

Upon graduation from high school the student can have credits 
that will permit him to enter college. He will have earned eight units 
before he enters the program. During the next two years he may earn 
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an additional eight units — four academic and four vocational. Of the 
four academic units he may earn, one unit must be in a special course 
in social science covering the technical, economic, and social problems 
related to the vocation in which he is placed. The four vocational units 
are earned by successfully completing work assigned to him in the 
cooperating agency. 

As a rule any business that offers satisfactory training and in which 
a sufficient variety of experiences are available may be selected. Such 
factors as availability of equipment, variety of work performed, perma- 
nency of employment, standard of product, morale of the workers, 
opportunity for placing students, and accessibility to students are 
considered before students are placed. The following is a list of types of 
businesses in which students have been placed in Virginia: 



Auto Body Repair 

Auto Accessories 

Auto Mechanics 

Attorney's Office (Clerk) 

Auto Sales 

Architect 

Airport Mechanic 

Air Conditioning 

Baking 

Banking 

Barbering 

Battery Service 

Beverage Plant 

Bicycle Repairing 

Blacksmith 

Butcher 

Candy Manufacturing 

Cleaning and Pressing 

Clerking (Retail Sales) 

Clothing Manufacturing 

Commercial Arts 

Cosmetology 

Dairy and Creamery Work 

Dental Assistant and Laboratory 

Diesel (Oiler) 

Draftsman 

Electrical Jobber 

Electrical Work 

Engineering (Civil) 

Engraving Jewelry 

Envelope Manufacture and Printing 

Piling 

Floor and Tile 

Florist 



Foundry 

Furniture Manufacture 

Gas Department of City 

General Building Construction 

Health Department of City 

Hotel Management 

Hosiery 

Identification Operator 

Interior Decorating 

Investment Broker 

Laundry Work 

Law Office 

Libraries 

Life Insurance 

Linotype Maintenance 

Lumber and Mill Work 

Laboratory Assistant (Chem.) 

Machine Operator (Power) 

Machine Shop 

Milling Stenographic 

Mortician 

Mill Maintenance 

Meter Repairman 

Nursing 

News Reporting 

Office (General) 

Office Equipment and Repair 

Painting 

Paper Mill 

Photography 

Physician's Assistant 

Plumbing and Heating 

Printing 

Projection Machine Operator 
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Radio and Refrigeration Telephone Operator 

Restaurant Management Teaching (Practice) 

R. R. Agent (Freight) Technician 

R. R. Ticket Office Telephone Repair 

Sales (Wholesale) Theatre Managing 

Service Station Operator Traffic Management 

Sheet Metal and Steel Work Textile 
Silk Hosiery Manufacturing (Knitting) Upholstering 

Stockroom Keeper Weaving 

Store Fixture Manufacturing and Waitress 

Repair Welding 

Secretarial Woodworking Shop 

Closely allied to the program of diversified occupations is the 
program of part-time cooperative education, either on a trade exten- 
sion basis or a general continuation basis. If the program is on a part- 
time trade extension basis, boys sixteen years of age or over who are 
indentured apprentices in a given industry may attend classes offered 
by the high school conducted in the industry in which the workers are 
apprenticed. If on a general continuation basis, students of high school 
age who are working in any type of employment but who lack one or 
more subjects for graduation from the high school may be given in- 
struction in any subject which will increase their civic or vocational 
intelligence. Under this program workers may complete the require- 
ments for high school graduation. 

Distributive Education. The number of stores and service occupa- 
tions in any community exceeds other types of business. Because 
of the vast scope of the retail field and the variety of opportunity 
it affords, at least four of every ten high school graduates enter the 
field of distribution each year. Training boys and girls to find the 
right job through classroom study and actual experience makes for 
proficiency and prepares them for future advancement in retailing. 

Eligible Students. Senior students, sixteen years of age or over 
who are qualified and interested in training in selling and methods 
of distribution, have an opportunity to secure this training in those 
high schools offering the cooperative retail training class. 

How the Program Functions. In this program a selected number 
of senior pupils are enrolled in school half a day and are regular em- 
ployees of a local store for not less than fifteen hours a week. In their 
retail class at the school these pupils are trained in the best methods 
of buying and selling merchandise, displaying and advertising it, 
keeping records and learning the importance of the retail field in our 
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economic life. In the store they put these facts into practice in an 
actual job situation. They develop skills in meeting and working with 
people; they develop a sense of responsibility toward a job; they be- 
come wage-earning citizens ; and, even though they may later choose 
some other field for a life occupation, these skills remain with them 
to increase their value as a member of their community and as a con- 
sumer. This course is carried on under the direction of a teacher- 
coordinator who is a specialist in the field of retail training and con- 
sumer education. 

Retailers in training coordinate their work experience with study 
in the classroom. Care and location of stock is an important part of 
the job learned in the store. While in school they study the material 
from which merchandise is made, the qualities the customer looks for 
and how to give the directions for consumer care to insure long wear 
and service. 

Students usually work in one department throughout the year 
where they become an integral part of the store family, but they may 
be routed from selling to non-selling positions as business increases or 
decreases. By related job training in the classroom the student is 
able to get an over-all picture of the entire operation. This balanced 
training provides the necessary background for the future store 
executive. 

Flexibility of Opportunities in Distributive Education. Boys and 
girls who like the excitement which comes from the constant change 
found in retailing often hope to become buyers or sellers of merchandise. 
Those whose interests lie in creative writing find that advertising gives 
them an opportunity for self-expression. Others with an artistic in- 
clination are attracted to the creation of new fashions in clothing or 
new designs for the home. The boy or girl who likes to work with 
people selects for his occupation the employment or training of others 
in stores, while those desirous of the stability which comes from routine 
have an opportunity to obtain it through working with figures or with 
store records. Students need help in selecting that phase of retailing 
for which they are best fitted. The High School Coordinator for Dis- 
tributive Education is trained in the field of guidance to discover where 
the special interests and ability of the students he. The program 
itself offers the right opportunity for trying out the special interest 
in a work situation. 

Vocational Education in Trades and Industries. This type of edu- 
cation is designed for the vocational preparation of persons who are 
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employed or who expect to be employed in the mechanical trades. The 
term "industrial arts" and "general shop" should not be confused 
with the term "vocational education." Vocational education includes 
an intensive study of one vocation, whereas, industrial arts and general 
shop include a brief study of a number of trades. The vocational 
education, when taught in high school, should be limited to the last two 
years of senior high school. The trend is toward general shop instruction, 
yet specialized training would be justified in situations where the 
pupils are certain what vocation they want to follow or if, for economic 
reasons, they must secure employment immediately after graduation. 

The need for training of youth in the various skilled trades in small 
communities in which only a few persons are needed each year and for 
which local training would not be justified, is now being met by the 
establishment of county or regional trade schools. Supported by and 
serving large areas, these schools can provide adequate training facilities 
in a number of trades. 

A partial list of the trades which may be taught in the senior high 
school are as follows: 

Elementary Auto Mechanics Elements of Drafting 

Elementary Electricity Cold Metal Work 

General Vocational Mechanical Drawing 

Leather Working Home Mechanics 

Elementary Printing Elementary Plumbing 

General Building Trades Wood Working 

Those trades which will probably have to be taught in special trade 
schools are listed below: 

Machine Shop Building Trades 

Advanced Electricity Advanced Drafting 

Advanced Auto Mechanics Masonry 

Trade Printing Advanced Mechanical Drawing 

Hot Metal Work Aviation Mechanics 

Electric Welding Tool and Dye Makers 

Cabinet Making 

Vocational Rehabilitation. Rehabilitation is a service of public 
education. Its purpose is to provide the means by which physically 
handicapped people may prepare themselves for work at which they 
can make a living. It helps them decide what occupations they should 
prepare to enter. It provides trade or vocational training and other 
preparatory services to fit them for these occupations. It promotes the 
placement of such prepared persons. 

The young man or young woman with some permanent disability 
or impairment of physical function may be seriously handicapped or 
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limited vocationally. Such a person may require some special service 
of public education if he is to be prepared to compete with young 
people without physical handicaps. Rehabilitation attempts, by 
guidance and special trade or vocational training, to fit such young 
people for work in which their physical ability is sufficient for successful 
performance, and through which they may support themselves and their 
dependents. 

Rehabilitation recognizes the value of a broad education, and 
applicants are not inducted into special trade or vocational training 
programs as long as they are engaged in and may be expected to profit 
by the usual elementary or high school preparation. 

Principals and teachers are urged to keep in mind the fact that this 
service is available to young people whose physical impairments will 
limit their possibilities of proper adjustment. Such persons — generally 
from about fifteen to about thirty-five years of age — should be referred 
to the division superintendent of schools or may be referred directly to 
the Rehabilitation Division of the State Department of Education. The 
advice and suggestions of principals and teachers are always appreciated 
in matters pertaining to worthiness of applicants and their vocational 
plans. 

Fine Arts. Fine arts are concerned primarily with the appreciation 
and creation of things of beauty, especially in painting, drawing, 
sculpture, and architecture. Poetry, music, dancing, drama, public 
speaking, and acting are often included in the fine arts. An important 
function of fine arts is that, as a means of expression, it contributes 
to the development of personality. 

Adequate provision has not yet been made for experiences in the 
fine arts in our secondary schools. It is highly desirable for schools to 
add fine arts courses to the curriculum as soon as practicable. Much 
progress has been attained in the extra-curricular program in many 
schools, particularly in music and dramatics. Bands, orchestras, glee 
clubs, chorus clubs, dramatic clubs, particularly in the one-act play and 
little theatre movement, art clubs both for production and appreciation, 
have benefited not only the pupils, but also have enriched the entire 
community. 

Fine arts offer unusual opportunities for creative expression. In 
one sense, it may be said that art brings idealism into education. Both 
music and art imply the development of an appreciation of beauty. The 
fine arts have always been a dominant factor in education, though they 
have not always had respectful consideration in the school program. The 
appreciations of the finer things of life, as illustrated in the great master- 
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pieces of music and art, or the ability to express oneself creatively in 
these fields are of recognized value in education. The school has largely 
failed to utilize the rich resources in this area. 

The aims of the fine arts course should be: 

(1) To engender love of beauty by bringing the pupil into personal 
contact with forms showing fine arrangement of line, mass, tone, and 
color, i. e., a beautiful painting, an inspiring building, or piece of furni- 
ture, or the rendering, interpretation, or appreciation of a piece of music, 
or selection of poetry. 

(2) To develop good taste, by helping the pupil to cultivate the 
habit of thoughtful consideration before making decisions which in- 
volve choice or selection in his art or music interest. 

(3) To enrich his life and train for leisure by acquainting the pupil 
with outstanding works of art. 

(4) To gratify the pupil's desire to create in relation to his cultural 
and vocational interests, and 

(5) To encourage talent, by discovering the gifted pupil and in- 
suring encouragement, stimulation, and guidance under sympathetic 
and trained leadership. 

The development of the fine arts courses will depend on the com- 
munity, and the character of its needs and interests, though a beginning 
can be made in any community. A partial list of offerings might be: 

Music: Introduction to music, chorus, band, orchestra, choir, 
glee club, theory and harmony, and appreciation courses. 

Art: Drawing, painting, clay modeling, sculpture, and work in any 
medium which allows physical representation, i. e., soap, clay, wood, 
leather, metal, and experiences in drama, public speaking, dancing, 
and the like. 

Fine arts courses should be organized on school time, and credit 
toward graduation should be given. Credit should not be given for less 
than one-half unit, and should be based on the usual definition. Several 
units may be allowed, depending on the school facilities for enriching the 
course. 

Academic Subjects. For a number of years accredited high schools 
in Virginia have required pupils to devote approximately one-half 
their time to the study of prescribed subjects which were referred to as 
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"constants" or "minimum requirements." More recently a number 
of high schools have introduced the core curriculum program in which 
classroom activities are organized in terms of the study of personal and 
community problems. 

To each type of offering mentioned above there should be added 
courses for the purpose of meeting special interests and needs of pupils. 
Many factors will have direct bearing upon the selection of the courses 
to be offered, such as, individual pupil interests, personality and training 
of teachers, physical equipment of the school, community resources, 
and social trends. 

In the terms of broad subject areas, the program of differentiating 
education should emphasize the following learning materials and 
activities : 

Language Arts. Specialized work in English, including reading, 
short story writing, journalism, study of literary types, speech arts, 
school publications, and courses in foreign languages such as Latin, 
French, German, and Spanish. 

Mathematics. A course in general mathematics, containing content 
from several fields of mathematics, may be offered to provide experiences 
needed by all the pupils. 

Courses in algebra, geometry, and trigonometry are a part of the 
mathematics program of the school and may be offered for those who 
have special vocational and preparatory interests and needs. 

Social Studies. Courses in this area may afford opportunities for 
further study of problems in which interest may have been aroused in 
the study of Personal and Social Problems. The offering would include 
specialized courses, such as History, Bible History, Government, 
Sociology, International Relations, Economics, Economic Geography. 

Science. The program in the science area may include General 
Science, General Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Physiology, Botany, 
Zoology. 

Pupil Activities 

The program of extra-classroom activities should be regarded as 
an integral part of the curriculum and should further the attainment 
of the generally accepted objectives of secondary education. It should 
provide for activities which have especial appeal and value for boys 
and girls, but which cannot at the time be made a part of the class- 
room work. The program should grow out of class activities and 
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should be developed so as to foster the interests and discover the 
aptitudes of all pupils enrolled in the school. 

Class activities, however satisfying to the pupils, cannot take the 
place of activities associated with pupil organizations that may need to 
cut across many groups and bring together freshmen and seniors, 
shorthand and Latin students, into one poster club, basket ball team, or 
student steering committee. It is to be expected that a curriculum 
based on the concepts that "all learning comes through experience" and 
that "an individual tends to seek experiences which satisfy" can but 
increase the need for a well-supervised, well-balanced program of 
pupil-initiated, pupil-managed activities. 

Following is a list of principles which may be used as a guide in 
the establishment and operation of a program of extra-classroom 
activities: 

1. The extra-classroom program should be an integral part of the curriculum. 
It should complement class work and should not be thought of as wholly separated 
from or less important than the work done in classes. The widespread trend toward 
the elimination of distinction between classroom work and other educational activities 
carried on under the direction of the school should be encouraged. 

2. The program should be diversified, well-balanced, and should provide 
opportunities for all the pupils enrolled in the school to grow in knowledge, skills, 
tastes, attitudes, ideals, appreciations, and habits, in accordance with the generally 
accepted objectives of secondary education. 

3. The program should grow out of the life of the school and community and 
it should contribute to the development of better understanding and cooperation 
among the school, the home, the church, and the community. 

4. The extra-classroom program should be planned and guided by a central 
committee of students and teachers. Students should actively participate in both 
the planning and the management of the program. This committee should coordinate 
and unify the program. 

5. Each activity should be chartered by the central committee. 

6. All activities should be under the direction and control of the school. 

7. Each activity should be guided by a capable, skillful, and interested faculty 
advisor or sponsor. 

8. Pupils should be stimulated by the school to participate in those activities 
which will meet their individual needs and interests. 

9. All pupils should be allowed to participate in such activities as their qualifi- 
cations permit. Membership in all organizations should be voluntary. No pupil 
should be forced to participate in an extra-classroom activity since desirable out- 
comes are not likely to be secured through compulsion. 
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10. The number of activities in which a given pupil may participate should be 
limited. A point system may be devised to regulate pupil participation. 

11. Participation in the extra-classroom activities need not necessarily be 
restricted to pupils enrolled in the school. Members of the community whose in- 
terests suggest it and who are willing to participate under the same controls as 
pupil members may be admitted as associate members of the group. 

12. Postgraduates should be permitted to take part in the activities to the 
extent that their participation does not interfere with the development and privi- 
leges of pupils who have not graduated. 

13. Secret organizations or any type of "fraternity" should not be permitted. 
Every effort should be made to develop among the pupils a climate of opinion 
opposed to these undemocratic societies. A rich and varied activity program will 
lessen the desire for them. 

14. A regular meeting time and place for extra-classroom activities should be 
set up in the school schedule. In so far as it is possible, the high school buildings 
should be the meeting place for all activity groups. 

15. A central treasury should handle all of the funds of the several organi- 
zations. Adequate provision should be made for collecting, checking, and disbursing 
accounts. Financial statement of accounts should be made to the various organi- 
zations monthly and a summary report of all receipts and disbursements sent to the 
division superintendent annually. 

16. Provision should be made for periodic evaluation of the extra-classroom 
program. Teachers and pupils should evaluate the progress and outcomes of their 
activities with a view to developing and improving the total school program. 

Authorized Comprehensive High School Offering 

The high school offering is classified under requirements and 
electives. The electives are classified under practical arts, fine arts, and 
academic subjects. The standards require that every accredited high 
school shall provide adequate offerings to meet the needs of its pupils 
and community in four areas, namely, personal and social problems, 
practical arts, fine arts, and academic subjects. 

After making a study of the pupils and community and determining 
their needs the principal and his staff should compare the offering of 
their school with the offering presented here and, using it as a guide, 
should set up an adequate offering for the school. 

Required Units 
Subject Organization 

If the program is organized on a subject basis a total of 8 units are 
required: English, 4 units; U. S. History, 1 unit; Vocational Civics, 
H unit; Government, x / 2 unit; Science, 1 unit; Mathematics, 1 unit. 
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Core Program or Personal and Social Problems Organization 

In a core program or personal and social problems organization 
the required unit credit should be awarded as follows : English, 4 units ; 
Social Studies, 2 units; General Mathematics, 1 unit; General Science, 
1 unit. Physical, health, safety education, fine arts, and music ex- 
periences as integral parts of the core program should not be awarded 
designated unit credit. 

Electives 

Practical Arts Unit Value 

Agriculture 1-6 

Bookkeeping 1-2 

Business Arithmetic 1 

General Business Training yi-\ 

Commercial or Business Law yi 

Commercial or Industrial Geography ]/i 

Consumer Education 1 

Distributive Education 2 

Diversified Occupations 2-4 

Drawing: 

Mechanical 1 

Machine , 1 

Architectural 1 

Advanced 1 

Home Economics (Home Arts, etc.) 1-4 

Industrial Arts: 

General Shop 1-2 

Wood Shop 1-2 

Metal Shop 1-2 

Machine Shop 1-2 

Electric Shop 1-2 

Print Shop 1-2 

Office Training (General) yi-\ 

Salesmanship and Advertising 1 

Shop Mathematics yi-\ 

Stenography 1-2 

Typewriting yi-1 

Vocational Education: 

Three-hour courses in shop and related work of 
Division of Trades and Industries, such as auto- 
mobile shop, electric shop, and the like. (See 
special Bulletin of State Department) 2 each 
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Fine Arts 

Drawing (Free Hand) yi-2 

Painting 1 

Ceramics 1 

Music (Band, Orchestra, Vocal, Glee Club) yi-A 

Speech Arts (Drama, Public Speaking) yi-2 

Hand Crafts (Modeling, Work in Leather, Wood, 

Metals, and the like) yi-2 

Academic Subjects 

Algebra: 

Elementary yi-l 

Intermediate yi-l 

Advanced yi 

Bible (State Course) yi-\ 

Biology 1 

General Science 1 

Chemistry 1 

Civics (Community and Advanced) yi-\ (Each) 

Economics yi-\ 

English (Writing Short Stories, etc.) J^-l 

Foreign Languages (Ancient and Modern) 1-1 (Each) 

General Mathematics ]/i-\ 

General Science yi-\ 

Geometry Plane 1 

Geometry Solid yi 

High School Geography yi-\ 

History: 

Early European 1 

Modern European 1 

English 1 

World i^_l 

Journalism 1 

Physics 1 

Problems in American Democracy yi 

Sociology i^_l 

Trigonometry y^ 

Types of Literature J^ 1 

World Literature y^-\ 

Other subjects may be offered with credit when approved in writing 
by the State Supervisor of Secondary Education. 
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Offering Recommended eor Small High Schools 

The following program is recommended for small high schools of 
75 to 150 pupils, and of five to eight teachers, including principal and 
librarian. 



Planj 


'or Schools Following the Core Curriculum Program 


First Year 


Second Year 


Third Year 


Fourth Year 


Required: 


Required: 


Required: 


Required: 


Core Curriculum 


Core Curriculum 


*Core Curriculum 


*Core Curriculum 


(Three-fourths or 


(Half of pupil's 


(Half of pupil's 


(One-fourth or one- 


all of the Pupil's 
time). 
Physical Education 


time). 


time). 


half of the pupil's 
time). 
Physical Education 


Physical Education 


Physical Education 


General Math, if 


Elect two: 


Elect two: 


Elect two: 


not included in 


Agriculture 


Plane Geometry 


Plane Geometry 


the core. 


Home Economics 


or Algebra II 


or Algebra II 


Pupils whose needs 


Algebra 


*Chemistry 


"Chemistry 


justify it may 


*General Business 


Agriculture II and 


Agriculture II and 


elect either home 


*Latin I 


III 


III 


economics, agri- 


*Fine Arts I 


Home Economics 


Home Economics 


culture, or gener- 


Shop I 


II and III 


II and III 


al shop. 




"Latin I or II 


"Latin II 






*Pine Arts I or II 


Shop II and III 






Shop I or II 


"Fine Arts II or III 






"Economics 


"Economics 






Modern Languages 


Modern Languages 



"Classes which may be combined or offered in alternate years. 



1. This program is based on a five-one-hour-period day, with pupils 
normally taking four hours of the regularly scheduled classes. Three- 
fourths or half of the pupil's time should be interpreted to mean three or 
two periods, of from fifty to sixty minutes each, per day. One-fourth of 
pupil's time will be interpreted as one such period per day. 

2. The core curriculum in the first year will normally include 
language arts, social studies, and natural science occupying three- 
fourths of the pupil's time. In this year general mathematics may be 
offered as a separate subject. However, the core curriculum may in- 
clude general mathematics in which case the pupil's entire time will be 
occupied by the core. 

3. The core curriculum will normally include English and Social 
studies in the second, third, and fourth years. 

4. Fine arts may be included in the core curriculum, or may be 
offered as a separate subject. 
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Plan for Schools Not Following Core Curriculum Program 


First Year 


Second Year 


Third Year 


Fourth Year 


Required Subjects: 


Required Subjects: 


Required Subjects: 


Required Subjects: 


English I _ 


English II 


♦English III 


♦English IV 


Social Studies 




♦American History 


♦Civics and Social 


General Mathe- 






Problems 


matics 








Physical Edu- 








cation 


Physical Education 


Physical Education 


Physical Education 


Science 








Pupils whose 


Elect three: 


Elect two: 


Elect two: 


needs justify it 


*Biology 


Plane Geometry 


Plane Geometry 


may elect either 


Agriculture 


or Algebra II 


or Algebra II 


home economics, 


Home Economics 


♦Chemistry 


♦Chemistry 


agriculture, or 


Social Studies 


Agriculture II and 


Agriculture II and 


general shop in 


♦Latin I 


III 


III 


lieu of general 


Algebra I 


Home Economics 


Home Economics 


science. 


Shop I 


II and III 


II and III 




♦General Business 


♦Latin I or II 


♦Latin II 




♦Fine Arts I 


♦Fine Arts I or II 


Shop II and III 






Shop I or II 


Fine Arts II or III 






♦Economics 


♦Economics 



♦Classes which may be combined or offered in alternate years. 



Suggested Alternations and Combinations 

1 . It may be desirable for a few boys in the first year to take shop 
and agriculture with the second year boys. A similar practice can be 
followed for first year girls in home economics. 

2. Combine third and fourth year pupils for plane geometry and 
algebra II and offer these courses in alternate years. 

3. Combine third and fourth year pupils for agriculture II and III 
and offer these courses in alternate years. This practice may also be 
followed for home economics II and III. 

4. Social studies and general business may be offered to second and 
third year pupils in alternate years. 

5. If Latin is offered, combine second and third year pupils for 
Latin I and third and fourth year pupils for Latin II and offer Latin I 
and Latin II in alternate years. 

6. First year pupils taking shop I and third year pupils taking shop 

I may be combined with second year pupils, and third and fourth year 
pupils may be combined in shop II. 

7. Combine second and third year pupils for fine arts I, and third 
and fourth year pupils for fine arts II, and offer fine arts I and fine arts 

II in alternate years. 
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8. Schools with enrollments above 150 should broaden the scope of 
offerings by selecting additional electives from the high school offerings 
in the foregoing section. 

9. No credit toward graduation will be allowed for Physical Educa- 
tion. 

Related Policies 

Credits 

General Policy. The Carnegie Unit is a measure for the time or 
quantity element in high school instruction. It represents the completion 
of a class in a subject which meets five times a week, for a session of at 
least thirty-six weeks. A total of 120 clock hours is the minimum. The 
trend is toward class periods of sixty minutes, as periods of this length 
seem better adapted to efficient instructional and administrative pro- 
cedures than shorter periods. 

The Carnegie Unit represents approximately one-fourth of the 
pupil's work for a session, or one-sixteenth of the requirements for 
graduation from an accredited high school. No accredited four-year 
high school shall require for graduation more than sixteen units, nor 
shall any senior high require more than twelve. No high school of more 
than four years shall require more than sixteen units for graduation. 
Any variation from these standards must be approved in writing by 
the State Supervisor of Secondary Education. Where more than sixteen 
units are required for graduation it is clearly evident that the value of 
the Carnegie Unit as a measure has been modified. 

Although it carries a quantitative connotation, the Carnegie Unit 
serves also as a clerical convenience to the school administrator in 
recording the progress of the student. Undue emphasis upon a credit 
system has the tendency to cause students to set credits as a goal rather 
than to secure the real values of the process of learning. This condition 
suggests the desirability of joint study by teachers, pupils, and parents 
of systems of credits and reporting pupil progress in an effort to find a 
system which takes into account more positively individual differences 
in abilities, aptitudes, and rates of progress and which gives to parents 
a more detailed and informative report on pupil progress in school. 

In awarding credit, the Carnegie Unit may be used only in the last 
three years of high school, if desired, and a minimum of twelve (12) 
units may be required for graduation. Of the twelve (12) units, there 
shall be required three (3) units of language arts and two or three units 
of social studies. The required units of social studies may be secured in 
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the core curriculum program and/or in separate courses in government, 
history, sociology, consumer relations, business practice, U. S. history, 
economics, and the like. 

The remaining units, which are elective, may be chosen from the 
areas of fine arts, practical arts, and academic subjects, with comparable 
qualitative and quantitative requirements in all areas. 

Credit for class work should be given in whole units or half -units, 
but no credit is to be allowed for less than a half-unit. Some subjects 
may carry a unit-and-a-half or two units per class, depending on the 
time allowed in the schedule in school or under the school's direction. 

Out-of-class activities which are now a part of the program of 
studies, such as, courses in journalism, band and orchestra, originated 
outside of the curriculum because a need existed which was not being 
met satisfactorily by the formal program of studies; therefore, these 
activities are, and should be, brought into the regular program to re- 
place activities which have less value to the pupils. Activities which 
cannot be brought into the regular program should not carry credit for 
graduation. 

Credit in units is not to be given for extra-curricular work, such as 
band, chorus, orchestra, glee club, or any club founded to promote 
interests in physical education, teams, subject matter, forensic or out-of- 
class activities. Credit should be given for work in the foregoing areas 
only when it is scheduled in the school day as are other credit classes, 
and when it is taught by teachers certificated as in other subjects in the 
high school program. 

No credit toward graduation should be given for classes scheduled 
to meet fewer than three times a week, and then only if such classes are 
scheduled for an entire school year. For such courses a half unit or a 
whole unit may be allowed, depending upon length of class period, i. e., 
one half-unit for single periods and a whole unit for double periods. 

Coaching and Home Study. As a means of encouraging continued 
pupil growth after leaving school, credit should be granted for work 
pursued under a tutor or for work followed by a student on his own 
initiative provided the following conditions are met. 

When a pupil seeks to secure credit on the school record for a course 
of study which has not been pursued in an accredited or certified high 
school, the school shall determine through a thorough examination the 
validity of any credit given. The formal written examination should 
not be used exclusively as a means of investigating the degree of ac- 
complishment of the student. There should be an examination which 
will test the skills, abilities, or aptitudes which are fundamental to the 
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type of work being followed. For example, the pupil seeking credit for 
a course in automobile mechanics should be judged by his ability actually 
to repair and adjust the parts of an automobile skillfully as well as by 
his verbal knowledge of motor-driven vehicles. 

Unless specially authorized by the superintendant and principal, 
pupils will not be given credit for studying courses at home which are 
regularly offered in the schools, and pupils will not be given credit for 
studying at home subjects which require special facilities and equipment 
not available at home, such as biology, chemistry, physics, and other so- 
called laboratory subjects. 

Credit for Night and Summer School Work. When a high school 
offers night and summer school classes under conditions which conform 
to the Accrediting Standards of the State, the same credit should be 
given as would be given if these classes were offered in the regular 
daily schedule. Upon demonstration of satisfactory completion of the 
work involved in a course, the principal and superintendent may modify 
the time requirements for credits so that students in adult, evening, 
and part-time classes may progress at the rate which their abilities and 
accomplishment will permit. 

Credits from Qualified Agencies. The high school shall accept with- 
out limitation credits received by students from other accredited high 
schools and responsible institutions which are qualified to give thorough 
instruction in the type of work being offered. 

The College Entrance Examination Board, New York City, holds 
examinations at designated points several times each year. Certain 
colleges admit on the basis of these examinations rather than on certifi- 
cates, and many colleges use these examinations to designate holders 
of scholarships. The Board's examinations may be used to establish 
high school credit for study outside of regular courses. A fee is charged 
for the Board's service. Its examinations are planned for unit or half- 
unit courses in most of the subjects offered in high school except in the 
purely vocational and commercial areas. 

High School Completion Examination 

Eligibility: Any person who is certified by the division superinten- 
dent as qualified may be admitted to such examinations. This will 
ordinarily include: (1) Pupils who have finished or are finishing a good 
course of study in a public or private unaccredited or non-certified 
high school, and who have shown at least average ability; and (2) those 
who through some means apart from high school classes have acquired 
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at least the equivalent of a high school education. These examinations 
are given in the offices of division superintendents, usually, the first 
Friday in May. 

This examination is not for the seniors in accredited, qualified, or 
certified high schools. The time and place of the examination should be 
announced by the division superintendent. 

Types of Examinations: 

1. Test in English composition 

2. Test for Achievement in High School Subjects (English, Social Studies, 
Science, and Mathematics.) 

3. Test in Foreign Language (only for those who desire validation of 
work done in foreign language for college entrance or some other 
purpose.) 

Advantage : Those passing the examinations will be recommended 
for admission to the colleges of the State of Virginia without further 
examination. Professional agencies will be asked to give to such persons 
the same consideration as would be given if the person had a diploma 
from an accredited high school. Many government and private in- 
dustries accept these certificates in lieu of their requirements of a high 
school diploma for admittance to trade training or employment. 

Transfer or Credits 

Credit transfer, from school to school, should be sent directly by 
the principal of the school from which the pupil is transferring to the 
school receiving the pupil. 

Statement of credits for pupils going to college should be addressed 
to the official in the college designated to receive it. 

Principals should follow the general practice of not releasing credits 
unless they are requested to do so by the pupil, parent, guardian, or 
authorized institutions. In some cases of transfer it may be desirable to 
give the pupil a copy of the credits. 

Promotions 

Notwithstanding the obvious desirability of providing adequate 
secondary education for all adolescent boys and girls, we still fall short 
of achieving this goal in actual practice. Approximately thirty per cent 
of the prospective citizens of our country are not now in attendance in 
any type of school and in some communities the proportion is much 
higher. 
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One important reason for the non-attendance of a large proportion 
of youth of secondary school age is the rigid promotion policy in force. 
Pupils who are eliminated during the elementary school period, or during 
their early high school experience, have no opportunity to share in 
further school activities — activities which in all probability would prove 
extremely beneficial, both to the pupils and society. The fixed and 
uniform promotion standards under which a child advances or fails to 
advance solely upon the basis of mastery of certain specified areas of 
knowledge deny secondary education to thousands of young people in 
Virginia. Promotion must be based upon the progress made by the 
individual in the acquisition of knowledge, skills, attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, tastes, ideals, and habits in relation to his capacity and previous 
experience, rather than upon the exclusive basis of subject matter 
mastery. A comprehensive basis of promotion is essential if universal 
secondary education is to be realized in practice. 

Virginia high schools which are attempting to implement democracy 
by serving all boys and girls of high school age in the community will 
admit all children who have completed the elementary school, and 
children who have not completed the elementary school when, in the 
judgment of the school and parent, the pupil's needs and interests may 
be better served by the secondary school. Also, in the discretion of the 
local school board and upon prepayment of tuition, persons between the 
ages of twenty-one and twenty-five years may be admitted to the high 
school. When pupils are admitted to the secondary school it becomes 
the duty of the school to provide the richest possible educational ex- 
periences for them, regardless of their scholastic aptitude. The secondary 
school's acceptance of a pupil demands that his educational treatment 
be suited to his characteristics. 

In order to provide for the varied needs, interests and abilities of the 
present-day secondary school population it is essential that school work 
be so organized as to afford opportunities for all to meet with a reason- 
able measure of success in the activities which they undertake. The 
core curriculum attempts to accomplish this. 

If pupils were stimulated to proceed in suitable activities at their 
own respective rates of learning and growth many pupils would succeed 
who otherwise would have failed. The injurious effects of failure and 
of the fear of failure would be diminished if all children who work to the 
limit of their ability were promoted. A pupil's inherent abilities cannot 
be changed markedly but the educational program of a school can be 
adapted to its pupils. A high percentage of failures may be a strong 
indictment of a secondary school's educational program. 

In trying to determine what level of achievement should be ex- 
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pected of an individual pupil, it is, of course, important that his class 
work and personality traits be closely observed; that his home environ- 
ment be known and that arrangements be made for the closest possible 
cooperation between the parents and the school. 

Individualized instruction and proper guidance will enable many 
pupils to succeed who otherwise would have failed. On the other hand, 
schools should not promote pupils who do not attain reasonable stand- 
ards. Adults do not receive recognition when they fail to do work of a 
satisfactory character. Poor health is often a major cause of slow 
progress in school. Every school should insist on physical examinations 
so that defects in eyesight, hearing, breathing, or in any other aspect of 
health are detected, and every school should exert all possible influence 
to see that corrections of these defects are made. If slow progress in 
school is due to an inadequate knowledge of the use of the tool subjects 
which are usually acquired earlier, remedial work should be planned to 
help the pupil overcome his handicap. 

In elective subjects requiring specialized skills and abilities a 
minimum standard of achievement should be set up for pupils. This is 
justified upon the basis that the pupil is supposed to possess certain 
specific skills and abilities when he completes these subjects — skills and 
abilities which are deemed necessary to the successful pursuance of 
future study or vocations. In schools where a wide variety of non- 
academic offerings can be made, such as industrial arts, music, agricul- 
ture, home economics, and the like, pupils can often be guided into 
courses in which they are really interested, and in which they will ac- 
complish enough to secure a rich education in fields more suitable for 
them than the academic courses. It is the duty of the high school to 
give such guidance. 

There are doubtless pupils who benefit from repeating certain high 
school subjects. The pupil who asks to be allowed to repeat, possibly as 
a result of wise guidance, may benefit. When failure can be traced to 
poor attendance or to gross lack of application, repeating may also be a 
profitable experience. In general, however, pupils do little better when 
repeating a course than in the initial experience. 

In vitalizing the school program care must be taken to prevent a 
general leveling down of standards of scholarship. The principle of 
keeping each pupil working to the limit of his apparent ability in suitable 
activities is fundamental to the success of such a plan as that discussed 
here. 

It is recommended that promotion be made on an annual basis, 
by subjects for schools organized on a subject field basis. When the 
school is organized on the core curriculum basis, promotion should be 
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made on the core as a whole, and by subjects for the electives which 
are not included in the core. 

Post Graduates 

Any high school graduate, not over 21 years of age, as long as he 
is a resident of the school district, may re-enter school to pursue one or 
more subjects listed as a part of the regular high school program. High 
school graduates between the ages of twenty-one and twenty-five may 
be admitted at the discretion of the local school board and upon pre- 
payment of tuition. Post graduates, however, will not be eligible for 
election or appointment to any office in a student class or activity, nor 
will they be permitted to participate in any inter- or intra-scholastic 
literary or athletic competition. 

Diplomas 

It is recommended that in awarding diplomas no differentiation be 
made on the basis of the type of course completed. 

The Commencement 

Until recently formal exercises and addresses by prominent citizens 
constituted the pattern for the high school commencement. Later 
pupil speakers and music were added. These exercises furnished the 
setting for the promotion of pupils and the award to graduates of 
diplomas and honors. 

Current practices embody much of the former formal program, but 
with much more emphasis on the pupil and the school. Pupils take a 
larger part, both in preparing the program, and in presenting it. The 
exercises consist usually of a sermon, class day or night exercises, and 
the final graduation program. 

The sermon is usually preached by a local minister selected by the 
class, faculty, other official, or a committee from these. In the larger 
communities it has been found wise to rotate in the selection from the 
various churches. Music for the occasion is frequently provided by 
pupils of the school. 

The class exercises are for the senior pupils and their friends. These 
are less formal, and usually consist of plays, picnics, music programs, 
dances, and other social functions where wholesome activities promote 
friendships and good feeling among those participating. These exercises 
should be dignified and held within proper bounds by student and 
faculty committees. Student members of committees will be happy in 
planning and accepting the responsibility in connection with this part 
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of the commencement program. The faculty and community should 
promote this type of cooperative effort because of the social growth it 
promotes in the students. The largest number of pupils possible should 
share in planning and taking part in the execution of plans after their 
acceptance. 

The graduation exercises should be short, dignified, and impressive. 
This is a function in which the principal and faculty must jointly co- 
operate with the class officers and student committees to see that the 
final exercises are planned and conducted properly in every way. The 
exercises usually consist of music by the school, an invocation, addresses, 
panel or forum discussions by seniors or by seniors and faculty members 
centered around some vital theme, issue or movement, and the awarding 
of diplomas by the principal or some selected official, together with 
any other honors or awards. Some schools prefer the short address or 
message to the graduates delivered by an invited adult speaker. Many 
schools are using a more recently developed type of program. These 
schools are using the talent within the school, and essays, short talks, 
and discussions are delivered not necessarily by the first and second 
honor pupils only, but by members of the class selected by the program 
committee for their ability to do well the part assigned them. Students 
value highly such opportunities and respond in a surprisingly effective 
manner. 

Graduation exercises are effective as means of promoting desirable 
public relations for the school. Here is an excellent opportunity for all 
to get the school's point of view since patrons and tax-payers are school- 
minded at this time as at no other. 
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Chapter III 
ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION, AND SUPERVISION 

Organization 

The term organization as used in this chapter refers to the arrange- 
ment of the school program and its operation. This organization is 
necessary only as a means of attaining the school's objectives. Coopera- 
tive planning on the part of all of the school personnel is recommended 
as the desirable way to effect the best organization. The following 
principles and suggestions should serve as guides for effective cooperative 
planning : 

Principles 

1. Pupils, parents, laymen, teachers, principal, supervisor, and super- 
intendent should participate in making plans from the very be- 
ginning. 

2. Unity in operation results from a common philosophy arrived at 
democratically. 

3 . The organization of the curriculum is made within the framework 
of the general philosophy of the school. 

4. Differences among individuals within the school are of function 
and not of rank. 

5. Experimentation' in teaching is encouraged. 

Factors Affecting Organization. In addition to the foregoing concepts 
there are, obviously, certain factors that affect the type and the extent 
of the organization. A few of these are : 

1. Size and offering of the school. 

2. Adequacy of plant and equipment. 

3. Training and experience of the teaching personnel. 
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4. The adoption of the departmentalized plan or the core program or 
a combination of the two. 

5. The possibilities for guidance. 

6. State laws and regulations of the State Board of Education and of 
the local Board of Education. 

Some of these factors may limit the scope of the school program, 
yet the principal should evaluate continuously the organization to 
determine whether it functions efficiently in conformity with the pur- 
poses and plans growing out of the philosophy of the school. 

Schedule 

1. Time of Opening and Closing. 

While the time of opening and closing school will be determined in 
part by the traditions and habits of the community served, most Vir- 
ginia schools now find that the arrival and leaving time of buses has, 
from a practical standpoint, become an even more important factor. 
A large proportion of Virginia high schools now enroll pupils who are 
carried to and from school in buses. In many cases these pupils spend 
as much as an hour both in the morning and in the afternoon on the 
buses. The majority of Virginia schools begin from 8 :45 to 9 :00 A. M. 
and close from 3:00 to 3:30 P. M., thus allowing a total of from six to 
six and three-quarter hours for classes, activity and lunch periods. (See 
State Board Regulations, January, 1937, pp. 8 and 9.) 

Bus schedules may make a longer school day desirable. Where 
pupils are brought to a school early, or are late in leaving, provision 
should be made for enriching the offering for these children by making 
available before and after school, additional activities and guidance 
service, relating to supervised games, library, cafeteria, commercial 
work, clubs, games, and other activities. 

2. Length of Period. 

In order to provide for as much continuity of experience as possible 
in various areas it seems advisable that no period should be less than 
SO minutes in length. The recommended length of a class period is 60 
minutes. Where the core program is in operation it is desirable to have 
longer periods or two or more periods scheduled consecutively in order 
that frequent breaks may be eliminated as the pupils pursue the study 
of personal and social problems. The same plan is desirable for labora- 
tory work unless the period is 60 minutes in length. 
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3. Number of Periods. 

The number of periods will be determined by the length of the 
period adopted. In the small school with limited teaching staff it may 
be necessary to increase the number of periods by reducing the length of 
the period. However, because of the varied activities that should be 
brought into the class period, the school day in no case should consist 
of more than six class periods, each period of not less than SO minutes. 
A school day of five 60-minute class periods is recommended. For 
schools which have physical education for all pupils at the same 
period, a school day of six 55-minute periods is recommended. 

The length of the lunch period will be determined by the facilities 
for serving lunches, the distance traveled by pupils in going home, and 
whether one or more lunch periods are necessary. A period of 25 to 
40 minutes would seem to be adequate in most cases. Where the school 
serves lunches on a system staggered with study periods, class or 
activity periods are often used to advantage. If the school has a 60- 
minute period for lunch, definite provisions should be made for super- 
vision of a constructive activity program, using gymnasium, auditorium, 
library, shops, class rooms, and school grounds. 

Adequate provision should be made during the school day for a 
well-rounded program of physical education and for out-of-class activi- 
ties. The daily schedule should be flexible enough to provide properly 
for the vocational and shop programs. Provision should be made for 
the organization of large areas into the core program in longer periods 
when desirable. 

4. Making a Schedule. 

(a) A schedule is necessary as a device to implement the instruc- 
tional program. It should be designed to serve the needs of the pupils, 
and not as a mold into which they must be placed. Therefore, one of 
the most important factors with reference to the schedule is flexibility . 

(b) It may be desirable to schedule two or more consecutive 
periods under the same teacher in related fields in order that opportunity 
may be provided for the teacher to enrich the pupil's experiences through 
the social problem approach. 

(c) When more than one teacher is working with a group, oppor- 
tunity should be provided in the schedule whereby teachers may plan 
together in terms of progress made and pupil needs. 

(d) The guidance program should operate through the homeroom 
so that teachers may assist the pupils in the selecting of their programs 
for their entire school careers. 
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(e) Practical suggestions — • 

1. Schedule-making should begin with counseling and pre- 
registration in the spring for the following year, and should 
include the following : 

a. Inventory of pupil interests, needs, and choice of 
courses. 

b. Tabulating results in order to determine offering and 
number of sections. 

c. Conference with superintendent to determine per- 
sonnel. 

d. Conference with teachers concerning work for coming 
year. 

2. During the last weeks of school the principal and his 
committee of two or three teachers should utilize data in 
constructing a tentative schedule. When practical, such 
a schedule should be tried out before school is closed. 

3. For a few days prior to the opening of school, it is desirable 
for the principal and some of the teachers to be available 
in the school for conferences with "newcomers" and 
others having special problems. 

4. Pupils should be assigned to sections and homerooms 
prior to the opening of school. Each pupil should be 
assigned, without reference to homogeneous groupings, 
to a homeroom teacher under whom he has at least one 
class. 

5. The schedule should be subject to modification as the need 
arises. 

6. The library should be available to pupils at all hours 
during the day, before and after school, and during the 
lunch period, under the supervision of the librarian or an 
assistant. When a part-time librarian is employed he 
should be scheduled for library service when the library 
is in greatest demand. 

7. Teachers should be assigned to the subject matter field, 
groups of pupils, or to areas in which they and the principal 
believe they can do their best work. 
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8. There should be an activities period which should include 
assembly, clubs, bands, homeroom periods, and the like. 
In large schools it may be desirable to schedule activities 
throughout the day in the same way that regular classes 
are scheduled. 

9. In scheduling agriculture it is possible to use two 45- 
minute periods for 5 days, or 60-minute periods for 5 days 
and two additional 60-minute periods per week. 

10. When it is necessary for a principal to teach classes he 
should schedule them so that he will be free for admin- 
istration and supervisory duties when most needed. Usually 
he should be free from teaching duties the first period in 
the morning and the first period after lunch. 

Suggested Time Allotment by Years for Constants and Electives in 
Either a Core or Subject Program 



Periods 
of Day 


1st Year 


2d Year 


3d Year 


4th Year 


1 


Core or 
Required 
Subjects 


Core or 
Required 
Subjects 


Core or 
Required 
Subjects 


Core or 
Required 
Subjects 


2 


(*) 


3 


(*) 


Electives 




4 


Electives 


Electives 


Electives 


5 





*Core or electives may be scheduled these periods. 

If a study period is in the pupil's daily schedule it should be sched- 
uled in the time allotted for electives. Lunch hour is not included as 
one of the five class periods. If agriculture is offered as a four-year 
program, then the pupils in the eighth grade in which the school is 
organized for a full core program may choose agriculture as an elective. 
This choice will not affect the other eighth grade pupils. 

The School Activity Budget. The budget should be an outgrowth of 
the entire educational program. Throughout the year the principal, 
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together with his staff, and pupil representation from each club, should 
plan cooperatively for its preparation through accumulated data. When 
completed, it should be reviewed by the superintendent. 

A complete picture of the school's financial plan should appear in 
the budget. As it should serve as a device for controlling income and 
expenditure, it is highly desirable that the budget should be sufficiently 
flexible to provide for emergencies which necessitate departures from 
original plans. From year to year the form of the budget should be 
relatively uniform so that data will be comparable. 

1. The Principal's Responsibility. 

It is definitely the duty of the principal to plan for the collec- 
tion and disbursement of all school funds. Carelessness in the handling 
of money has resulted in very serious difficulties. A desirable first step 
is to arrange for a general treasurer for all funds. The principal should 
designate a member of the faculty as general treasurer. This general 
treasurer acts as the trustee for the funds of all activity groups such as 
athletics, clubs, vocational organizations, class organizations, band, 
newspaper, and the like. The treasurer should be bonded. 

2. Training Pupils in Responsibility for Handling Money. 

The collection and disbursement of money in connection with the 
pupil activities in high school provides an excellent opportunity for 
giving the pupils valuable experiences. To develop in the pupils a proper 
sense of responsibility about collecting, safeguarding, and expending 
money ought to be a highly important aim of every high school. This 
is the time when many pupils get their first experience in serving as 
trustees for money which does not belong to them and a wise principal 
will make every effort to take advantage of all opportunities to give as 
many pupils as possible effective training in this very important phase 
of life experience. 

3. Collection and Safekeeping. 

The general treasurer should receive all funds which are collected 
by pupil-officers, who have been designated for that purpose either by 
election or appointment. The pupil-officer should furnish an itemized 
account of these funds to the general treasurer at the time he deposits 
them. Reports of this kind should be made as soon as possible after 
collections are made. In return for the itemized statement, the pupil- 
officer should be given a receipt for the funds deposited. The amount 
deposited should then be transferred to a ledger which has been de- 
signed for this purpose. 
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4. Disbursement. 

The expenditure of funds by organizations will require a definite 
procedure. No organization should be permitted to incur any financial 
obligation without authority from a properly designated officer or 
officers. 

Safeguards may be set up for the authorization of expenditures 
such as the approval of the sponsor and officers of the activity, the 
approval of the principal, the approval of both the sponsor and the 
principal, or some other combination desirable in a particular situation. 
Upon the approval of an expenditure, an order should then be drawn on 
the general treasurer, who in turn will pay the bill which is charged 
against that organization with a check drawn on the general school 
account. The amount of this expenditure is then charged in the ledger 
and other records against the funds of the proper organization. 

Forms necessary for this procedure will vary somewhat in schools 
of different sizes. Those most likely to be needed are: 

A ledger for each separate treasurer or sponsor. 

A cash journal for the central treasurer. 

A ledger for the central treasurer, which should be posted regularly. 

Duplicate receipt books. 

Requisitions in duplicate or triplicate. 

Checks for disbursements (preferably voucher checks). 

5. Accounting and Auditing. 

Careful provision should be made for the accounting for the general 
school fund. This should be done for several rather obvious reasons. 
First, it should be done to protect those who are handling the funds, and 
second, to keep a close check on the deposits and expenditures of each 
organization. This will prevent organizations from overdrawing their 
accounts. Annually there should be an audit of all school accounts. 

Such a plan as has been outlined assures the prompt payment of 
all bills, does not allow any just accounts to go unpaid, does not allow 
funds to be lost by improper handling, and teaches the pupils desirable 
business methods. The problems associated with accounting, purchas- 
ing, and selling which arise in connection with various school activities 
seem to offer a rich field of experience for all participating pupils. 

Reports on the accounting of all school funds should be subject to 
the inspection of any interested person at any time. It is often desirable 
to publish these reports in order to inspire public confidence. Financial 
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reports should be made to the superintendent and school board at least 
semi-annually. Monthly reports are preferable. 

The Principal's Office. It has been found to be prudent and eco- 
nomical to provide clerical help to perform such duties as can be per- 
formed by stenographers and thus leave the principal free for more 
important duties. Running errands, filing, duplicating, tabulating, 
answering telephone, typing are some of the details which can be per- 
formed by secretaries. 

It is a matter of economy for the principal to use the best business 
practices in the arrangement of his office, its equipment, and its manage- 
ment. 

Since in any small high school the principal may be required to 
teach as much as fifteen hours per week, it is essential, if he is to have 
time for supervision and administration, that office assistance be avail- 
able to handle details and regular office routine. It is essential therefore, 
that the principal of an accredited high school have secretarial assistance, 
amounting to the services of a full-time secretary. Every school having 
more than 750 pupils enrolled should have two full-time secretaries. 
Every school with an enrollment of over 1,000 should have three full- 
time secretaries. 

The principal should prepare a definite schedule of work. In 
practice, work should be done in the order of its relative importance. 
The value of his time should be recognized by the principal and he should 
develop the ability to terminate conversations with agents, teachers, 
patrons and pupils without offense. All conversations should be business- 
like. Even unreasonable complaints should be dealt with in a calm and 
dignified manner. 

Provision should be made for safe and convenient filing records. 
Such records as are needed by the staff should be readily accessible. 
Necessary forms should be supplied. These can often be provided by 
the aid of duplicating machines. Others can be obtained from concerns 
preparing standard forms for sale. The duplicators may be used suc- 
cessfully in preparing notices for the teachers. Schools teaching printing 
should print their own forms thus giving practical and valuable ex- 
perience to the pupils. 

Administration 

This manual supports the democratic conception of administration 
which means that those who must abide by policies should participate 
in formulating them. Cooperative planning of the total school program 
is necessary if there is to be purpose and understanding on the part of 
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those participating. This is basic to the learning process. Throughout 
the Manual, this point of view is implied if not actually stated. 

Some Characteristics of Democratic Administration: 

1. The school board secures a qualified school executive to direct the 
school system, holds him responsible for results, and supports him, 
without assuming his administrative functions, in carrying out the 
educational policies which the board has established. 

2. The teacher should be aided in living a normal life within the 
community without being subjected to undue pressure from indi- 
viduals or groups within the community. 

3. The teacher is encouraged and expected to share in curriculum 
planning. 

4. The teacher, principal, superintendent, and supervisors plan, 
cooperatively, the procedures and activities of supervision and 
evaluate the results of the program. 

5. The pupils feel that the teacher is a friend and counselor to whom 
they may go with their problems. 

6. Teachers, parents, and pupils have a mutual regard and respect for 
each other. Each earnestly seeks to understand and assist in the 
problems of the other. 

7. Pupils are given freedom, privileges, and responsibilities commen- 
surate with individual maturity, abilities, and willingness to use them 
properly. 

8. New methods are studied and tested and whatever process is of 
value in better promoting accepted goals is adopted. 

9. Constructive criticism from parents and pupils is welcomed and 
recognized in arriving at administrative and educational policies 
when consistent with sound educational practices. 

10. The school recognizes that it is an instrument of society and is so 
administered as to meet social and individual needs rather than 
desires of special interests, groups, or individuals. 

11. The school seeks to make adequate adjustment to individual 
differences, but recognizes the fact that life demands individual 
adjustments as well. 
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12. School rules and practices are determined democratically by 
teachers, pupils, administrators, and parents. 

13. Promotion practices are determined democratically with the aid 
of teachers, pupils, and superintendent. 

14. Extra-class activities are organized by teachers, pupils, laymen, and 
administrator. 

The Principal. The principal of a secondary school is the respon- 
sible leader of a vital social institution in a democratic society. The 
principal and the superintendent of schools are jointly responsible for 
initiating thoughtful pla nnin g and for seeing that the plans are ac- 
complished. 

If a secondary school is to be genuinely successful, the principal 
must be a dynamic leader who in cooperation with the faculty, sets the 
standards and establishes the ideals of the school. He is directly re- 
sponsible for the school activities, and, likewise for its spirit and morale. 

No one else in the educational system has greater opportunity to 
influence positively and immediately either educational policy or prac- 
tice. No one else has such close contact with, and direct influence upon, 
so large a proportion of the school personnel. The school will quickly 
reflect the educational philosophy and acumen of the principal. 

The principal should accept responsibility for proposing and ini- 
tiating new policies, within the framework of the general policies 
established by the school board. In discharging this function he should 
rely upon his staff for cooperation. The principal will plan, with others 
of the staff, their definite duties and responsibilities, reserving unto him- 
self the function of coordinating such activities. The staff should share, 
in common, the task of carrying out the aims and functions of the 
school. Teachers of special subjects and vocational departments have 
definite responsibility for the whole school program, and shall be under 
the direct supervision of the principal. The professional faculty meet- 
ing, organized and operated upon democratic principles, is a desirable 
channel through which the school policies may be formulated and plans 
for their execution determined. In establishing policies or standards it 
is suggested that they be arrived at through committees composed of 
the superintendent, principal, teachers, and representatives of lay- 
groups and pupil organizations. The principal should teach a unit or 
problem occasionally in order that he may test and evaluate his own 
ideas and theories regarding instruction and thus be better able to 
revise his plans of supervision. 

To discharge effectively his responsibilities and perform his duties, 
which include the organization, administration, and supervision of his 
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school, the principal must budget his time each day, each week, and 
each month. At least forty per cent of the principal's time should be 
devoted to the supervision of instruction. 

Guidance activity will not be confined to a time schedule, but is 
an integrated procedure included in all pupil experiences. 

1. The Coordinating Head of the School. 

The principal is the responsible director, professional leader, and 
coordinating and integrating head of the school. It is through him that 
all agencies working in the school are interrelated, and unified. The 
janitorial staff, bus drivers, the clerical, administrative, and instructional 
staff should properly recognize their responsibility to him, and to this 
end he should participate in arriving at decisions which affect their 
selection and retention. He will plan, organize, and assign each re- 
sponsiblity on the basis of fitness and ability. 

The directors, and supervisors of instruction, Federal, State, and 
those of other agencies will work with and through the principal in their 
contacts with the personnel of the school. General supervisors, and 
supervisors of special fields, such as vocational agriculture and home 
economics, in visiting the school, will first consult and plan with the 
principal. The functions of these workers is that of improving the 
instructional program of the school by cooperating with the principal. 

2. Relationship to Supervisors. 

The principal, in recognizing his responsibility for the instructional 
program in his school should encourage his staff to look upon the super- 
visor, or director of instruction as one who, by training, experience, and 
the function of his position can render expert professional help to the 
principal and teachers. These general supervisors should realize that 
their sole purpose is to help teachers improve themselves and improve 
instruction. Directors and supervisors of instruction perform their 
functions, not through authority, but through effective service and 
leadership. It is important, therefore, that they should work through the 
principal in performing their functions. 

3. Relationship to Superintendent and Local School Board. 

The principal must understand that he is responsible to the super- 
intendent of schools. He should confer with the superintendent fre- 
quently, keep him fully informed of all activities and procedures, and 
secure his approval of all new policies and practices before initiating 
them. The principal must recognize that the superintendent is re- 
sponsible for (1) Maintaining the adopted educational policies of the 
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State Board of Education and the local board of education; (2) Ap- 
praising the policies in accordance with executive needs; (3) Supplying 
the board of education with the means for informing community agencies 
and the people of conditions in the schools; (4) Furnishing creative 
leadership to the teaching profession and to the board of education; 
(5) Acting as professional advisor to the board of education; (6) Coop- 
erating with the State Department of Education. 

The principal must recognize the function of the board of education 
in determining policies. Legislative authority rests in the board of 
education. The chief responsibility of the school board is to formulate 
policies and operate a school system, under the state law, which will 
minister to the needs of the local school community. It is the duty of 
the school board in cooperation with the Superintendent : (1) To interpret 
the needs of the community and the requirements of the professional 
organization ; (2) To develop policies in accordance with the educational 
needs of the people; (3) To select school personnel on nomination of the 
superintendent; (4) To approve means by which professional agencies 
may make their policies effective; (5) To furnish financial means in 
accordance with law, which provide adequate physical and educational 
facilities; (6) To appraise the efficiency of the agents and of the services 
rendered in terms of their value to the community; (7) To keep the 
people intelligently informed of the purpose, value, conditions, and needs 
of public education in the community. The board of education is re- 
sponsible directly to the people. 

Administrative Assistants. In the larger schools assistant principals 
and other assistant administrators are essential. Such an assistant or 
assistants may be assigned supervision over definite activities and 
administrative routine, in order that the principal may be free for 
supervision of instruction. In the absence of the principal an assistant 
is designated to assume responsibility for the operation of the school. 

Cooperative Planning. Democratic administration implies coopera- 
tive planning of the total school program by all concerned: pupils, 
parents, laymen, teachers, supervisor, principal, and superintendent. 
Through cooperative planning, all concerned not only participate in the 
initial stages of planning and in determining purposes, but also in formu- 
lating plans and devising methods for obtaining the desired goals. In 
this planning each participant is both a leader and a follower, and the 
success of the group plan depends upon how well each person performs 
these functions. When each individual voluntarily assumes special 
responsibilities, the principal, or a committee appointed by him, acts as 
a coordinating agency of individual and group efforts. 
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If cooperative planning is to succeed, the faculty must believe in it. 
To obtain the unified thinking of the faculty, ingenuity and the highest 
form of leadership will be required of the principal. The ground work 
for successful planning may be laid by providing opportunity for the 
members of the faculty to work and play together and engage in social 
intercourse as a means of developing respect for each other. This may 
be done through picnics, socials, attending motion pictures, parties, and 
the like. Also the principal should discover the hobbies and special 
abilities of teachers and provide opportunity for them to be utilized in 
promoting the work of the school. For example, a teacher may enjoy 
putting on programs in assembly. The principal can provide an oppor- 
tunity for him to work with other members of the faculty in presenting 
programs for assembly and commencement. 

The pupils should share in the general planning through committees 
of student officers, questionnaires, expression of opinion in written form 
as to the strong points and weak points of the school program, or 
through the arousal of their interest in school and community problems 
growing out of their experiences in class work. For example, the class 
may be studying a problem on sanitation and the pupils may become 
interested to the extent that they would like to investigate and improve 
the sanitary conditions of the school. Upon an expression of this in- 
terest the teacher may suggest that the pupils present their problems to 
the faculty through the principal. The faculty should utilize regularly 
the suggestions and ideas of a student advisory group elected by the 
pupils. More specifically, a committee appointed by the senior class 
may plan with a faculty member their entire commencement exercises. 
The basic thought underlying this planning is that if all concerned have 
a part in selecting, defining and clarifying the problem, selecting the 
purposes, making the plans, and devising the methods of putting the 
plans in action, everyone will work more effectively, and progress will 
be commensurate with individual ability and group effort. 

Parents and lay-people may participate in planning through con- 
ferences, committee meetings with the faculty, questionnaires, the 
parent-teacher association, and informal discussions engaged in by 
principal, teachers, and lay-people at public functions, on the streets, 
or in their homes. Parents can contribute positively to the education 
of their children by supplying teachers with information about their 
children and in helping with the planning of their activities. It should 
be noted here that planning is a long term process and the greatest 
initial accomplishment may be the realization on the part of all par- 
ticipants that cooperative planning is both desirable and feasible. 

General supervisors and high school counselors work with the 
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faculty, parents, and pupils in formulating general policies of the school 
in relation to the community and the school system. They can aid 
pupils, parents, and teachers in planning their activities and help them 
secure pertinent materials for realizing their purposes. 

The superintendent can make a valuable contribution to coopera- 
tive planning through keeping open the channels of communication 
both from his office to school personnel and from school personnel to 
his office, in order that intelligent purposes may be determined. 

Adult Education. The statement that education is continuous and 
as broad as life implies that the school is concerned not only with the 
problems of youth but also with the problems of adults. Therefore, not 
only the interests of the child serve as a criterion for the selection of 
subject matter, but also the problems, conditions, and needs of com- 
munity life must play an important part. The success and ultimate 
value of a school program is directly proportional to its effectiveness 
in improving community living. A major task in the field of adult 
education is the coordination of community agencies. 

In recent years the concept of adult education has broadened con- 
siderably. It is not sufficient to think of it merely as the teaching of 
illiterates, or as an opportunity to "catch up" on some omitted phase 
of one's education, but rather as an attempt to provide educational 
experiences which will help adults to meet intelligently the complex 
and changing conditions of social and economic life. 

1. A Phase of the Instructional Program. 

Since adult education should be an important phase of the in- 
structional program of the public schools of Virginia, school admin- 
istrators and officials should make it possible for members of the staff 
of the school to be in close contact with the homes of the community. 
It is highly desirable that certain of the teachers of academic subjects, 
in addition to the home economics and agriculture teachers, be freed 
from classroom duties for one or two periods from time to time in order 
that they may go out into the community, talk over problems with 
parents in their homes, perform some direct service and bring their 
experiences and information back into the instructional program. A 
need of certain families, for example, might be the making of their 
water supply safe. The science teacher could perform valuable service 
in helping to solve this problem and at the same time provide educa- 
tional experiences for both the pupils and the adults. It is desirable, 
of course, to arrange the free periods so that too many teachers may not 
be away from school at any one time and only when some definite plan 
is to be carried out. 
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2. Organized Classes. 

Another way of meeting the more specific needs of adults, is through 
a program of organized classes. The organization and supervision of 
these classes is the responsibility of the principal. The needs, interests, 
and demands of the adults and the availability of teachers will determine 
what classes will be taught. 

Some suggestions for organizing these classes are: 

1. The faculty should determine what adult classes each member 
will teach. 

2. An adult education bulletin should be distributed to the com- 

munity. 
The bulletin should contain the list of suggested courses, the 
date of the first meeting, and similar information. However, it 
should be stated that any course for which a competent in- 
structor is available may be taught although it does not appear 
on the list, provided there is sufficient interest. This informa- 
tion may be distributed and announced by school children in 
their homes and at public meetings, such as the Sunday schools. 
Announcements may be made from pulpits, through the news- 
papers, theatres, and civic organizations to supplement the 
announcements by school officials. 

3. After the parents have returned the list of classes in which they 
would like to enroll, the principal should set up a schedule to 
meet the varied interests. 

4. The schedule may be modified at the first meeting because some 
people will probably come who did not return their choice of 
subjects. 

5. Additional information, such as available assistance in financing 
of the program, may be obtained from the State Supervisor of 
Adult Education. 

Guidance. Guidance is inseparable from the total instructional 
program. It is concerned with the individual, whether in school or out 
of school, and seeks to assist him in discovering himself and in making 
adjustments to and improving his environment. The emphasis in guidance 
is upon stimulating the individual to make intelligent choices rather than 
making decisions for him. There is a definite need for this service in the 
school today because of the changes in the mode of family life, the 
advances of science and industry accompanied by a high degree of 
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specialization, and the increasing complexities of modern society. The 
school, if it faces realistically these conditions, cannot escape the re- 
sponsibility of providing an adequate program of guidance. 

Guidance, or personnel work, is usually thought of as being either 
educational or vocational, or personal in nature. However, in its broadest 
sense, guidance is concerned with the development and adjustment of 
the individual as a whole and is a continuous process throughout life. 
Guidance involves, therefore, a study of the child, his interests, needs, 
ambitions, abilities, and background. A successful guidance program 
requires that the principal and his staff possess a rich background of 
general information and that they study the possibilities within the 
community for meeting the discovered needs of individuals. It means 
that some member of the school staff shall have some training in the 
area of guidance and that the entire personnel shall be guidance-minded, 
and shall assume responsibility for guiding pupils. 

It should be emphasized that guidance does not stop when the pupil 
graduates or drops out of school. The follow-up service is a most im- 
portant means of assisting in the desirable development and adjustment 
of the individual. Because of the close association of the guidance 
director and teachers with the pupil, they can perform a valuable service 
in helping the pupil make vocational adjustments. Through the co- 
operation of the school with the State Employment Service, the place- 
ment of graduates and withdrawals is facilitated and is more practicable 
than the school's attempting to do the job alone. 

In addition to pupils who need advice and guidance, there are many 
adults who are maladjusted or who are in immediate need of counsel. 
The school has fallen short of its responsibility if it fails to discover the 
needs of such persons and to provide all the assistance possible through 
the personnel of its staff. A means of meeting the needs of adults, is 
through teacher visitation and organized adult classes. 

1. Introduction of the Program. 

It is impossible to set forth here a pattern for guidance organization 
that can be adopted by every school. However, an individual or com- 
mittee should be responsible for the program. The principal or some 
other individual, or a committee appointed by the principal, should 
serve as coordinator or adviser of the program. This person or persons 
should have training in such fields as sociology, economics, biology, and 
psychology and should have a background of successful teaching ex- 
perience. Cooperative planning should underlie the successful introduc- 
tion and development of the program. This cooperative planning in- 
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volves pupils, parents, teachers, guidance coordinator, supervisors, 
principals, and superintendents. 

2. Agencies which provide opportunities for guidance. 

Counseling. Counseling is more art than science; it is advising in- 
telligently and not dictating. The adviser must be profoundly interested 
in the problems of youth and actively seek to know each individual and 
his needs and employ all opportunities to help the individual with his 
problems. It is hard for the adviser to know always the psychological 
moment for advising with a pupil. However, if he is watchful for op- 
portunities, he may hear conversations in halls, cafeteria, or on play 
grounds, which will provide a basis for interviews. The adviser should 
have his program organized and set up in such a way that each home room 
is a guidance unit and that the home-room teacher may utilize his advice, 
technical knowledge, and information about each pupil. 

Home Room. It is suggested that each teacher teach his home-room 
group at least one class period daily and also that he be associated with 
them during the activity period. It is desirable to have the pupils remain 
in their home room for the first class period of the day. At least one 
activity period per week should be devoted to home-room purposes by all 
teachers. Other activity periods may be used for pupils not meeting 
with clubs. 

Class Instruction. Guidance is not an attachment or something 
apart from class room instruction but it is an integral part of the learning 
process which makes teaching more purposeful and functional. With 
this point of view the teacher will adjust his class organization, content, 
and discussions to meet the needs of individuals and provide appropriate 
opportunities for desirable growth. He will be a teacher, friend, and 
adviser of boys and girls rather than just a teacher of formal subjects. 
The core program offers an excellent opportunity for guidance. 

"Feeder" Schools. There should be a close relationship between 
the "feeder" schools and the central secondary school in order that 
guidance may be a continuous process. This relationship may be de- 
veloped through visitation of the guidance committee, intervisitation 
and conference of teachers, intervisitation and conference of pupils, 
and conferences of the guidance adviser or committee with teachers and 
pupils. 

Library. The librarian is in a strategic position to advise and guide 
pupils along lines of their interests and needs. Through a close relation- 
ship with the pupil and teacher, she can be of invaluable service. Each 
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library should have a section of guidance materials. It is desirable that 
pupils, parents, teachers, librarians, guidance committees, and principals 
participate in the development of a section of guidance materials for the 
school library. 

Other agencies and situations which provide opportunities for 
guidance are: 

Clubs Vocational and Avocational Speakers 

Assembly Follow-Up program 

Athletics Handbook for pupil and parent 

Field trips Prognostic tests 

Publications College day 

Exploratory courses Supervised lunch 

Civic organizations Supervised play 

Conferences Pre-registration 

3. Cumulative Records. 

All schools should adopt and keep up to date adequate cumulative 
records including data such as the following: 

1. Accurate and complete record of class work. 

2. Scores on intelligence and achievement tests. 

3. Participation and leadership in extra class activities. 

4. Record of Attendance. 

5. Special abilities and aptitudes. 

6. Difficulties encountered. 

7. Home and family record including nationality, place of birth, 
education, occupation, and social economic status of family. 

8. Character traits. 

9. Health and Physical Record. 

10. Special honors. 

11. Inventory of interests, vocational, and avocational. 

12. Attitude toward work. 

13. Follow-up information. 

14. Work experiences. 

15. Summer experiences including trips, camps, and work. 
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16. Summary comment which will provide space for information 
pertinent to the pupil's achievement, social relationships, 
promotions, special abilities or interests, or any other conditions 
affecting his personality and growth. 

The school principal should emphasize the purpose of these records 
in order that they will not become ends within themselves but serve as 
guides for planning and evaluating the school's program. Irrelevant 
recordings should be avoided. These records should be made easily ac- 
cessible to teachers, for their value depends upon the extent to which 
they are used in analyzing the pupil, diagnosing his needs, and assisting 
him with his problems, both in and out of school. Evidence of the ac- 
complishment of these results should be manifested in the attitudes and 
appreciations of the pupil, in his personality development, and, eventually, 
in his ability to assume and discharge responsibilities which tend to- 
ward helping the pupil become intelligently self-directing. 

4. Criteria: The records of the high school 

1. Should be consistent with size and type of school. 

2. Should perform a special service and should be simple, adequate, 
and accurate. 

3. Should be safely and conveniently filed, and constructed of 
material consistent with their life span and frequency of handling. 

4. Should be unified in system and coordinated under the direction 
of one individual. 

5. Should facilitate quick summarization of data for reports, required 
by local, state, and standardizing agencies. 

6. Should contain pertinent information relating to all phases of 
child development. 

7. Should be kept in the office of the principal in individual pouch 
folders containing all information about a particular pupil. 

5. Suggestions for initiating and coordinating the guidance program. 

1. The principal or some member or committee of the faculty 
designated by him should assume responsibility for the coordination 
of the guidance program of the school. 

2. The teachers and principal working as a group should formulate 
the general objectives of the guidance program. 
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3. The coordinator (principal or some member or committee) 
should work with each teacher individually, pointing out possibilities 
for guidance through regular classroom instruction. 

4. There should be conferences by the home-room teacher, pupil, 
parent, adviser, and principal as a means of arriving at a mutual under- 
standing of the program. 

5. The coordinator should plan assembly programs to give in- 
formation on vocations and preparation for them. 

6. A steering committee consisting of representatives from all 
clubs and school activities should serve in an advisory capacity. 

7. Specialists or people who have had successful experience in 
professions or industry and who are available in the community may be 
called in to give information on their fields or individuals may be as- 
sisted in arranging conferences with such persons. 

8. The core program built around personal problems affords an 
excellent opportunity for integrating guidance with the instructional 
program. Here guidance exists in the spirit of mutual understanding 
and cooperation brought about between teacher and pupil. The most 
effective examples of guidance are those that cannot be planned on paper 
in routine fashion. 

9. Adequate provision should be made in the organization for 
conference rooms. Since many conferences with pupils will be private 
in nature the conference room should be selected with care. 

10. It is advisable that the coordinator carry a light teaching load 
in order that he can give more time to the guidance program. 

11. Plans should be made to secure expert help such as that of a 
psychiatrist in pathological cases. 

6. Guidance materials. 

Materials needed in guidance work are of two kinds, those to be 
used by the pupils and those needed by the staff. The school library 
should maintain a collection of books, bulletins, catalogs, and vertical 
files which should furnish information for the entire area of guidance. 
The librarian should strive especially to assemble as much information 
as possible regarding the local community. Valuable information con- 
cerning library materials of a general nature can be found in the Standard 
Catalog for High Schools. New York:. H. W. Wilson Company, and in 
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the approved library lists. Bibliographies on guidance are obtainable 
from Richmond Consultation Service, 620 East Main Street, Richmond, 
Virginia, and the Supervisor of Industrial Education, State Board of 
Education, Richmond, Virginia. 

One of the most important sources of guidance materials is the 
information that may be secured through study of the pupils and the 
community by the staff of the school. Detailed suggestions and direc- 
tions for such study are presented in Chapter VIII. Utilization of the 
techniques suggested in this chapter should provide the main basis of 
the guidance program in every school and should make the program 
practical. 

Pupil Accounting 
Records and Reports. 

School records should account for the complete and continuous 
growth of the pupil. They should cover every phase of his development. 
Through the estimates which come from the out-of -school associates of 
the pupil, valuable checks on teacher observations may be noted and 
recorded. This concept of a comprehensive record of the pupil's entire 
school experience would require provision not only for pupil self -evalua- 
tion of learning experiences, but also for the parent to record his esti- 
mate of the worth of the school to the pupil in terms of the develop- 
ment of desirable traits. To aid in the maintenance of the proper home 
and school understanding and cooperation regarding the pupil's de- 
velopment, complete and easily understood reports of the pupil's work 
should be made to parents to assist them in understanding the objec- 
tives of the school program and to see wherein the pupil is progressing 
toward worthwhile goals. 

1. Purpose of reports to parents. 

While subject matter understandings are important, the school is 
concerned with what the subject matter does to the pupil as well as with 
what the pupil does with the subject matter. 

A good pupil report should aid the parent in understanding his 
child; it should reveal the pupil's contribution to the growth of the 
group; it should aid the pupil to develop wholesome attitudes toward 
himself and his work, and it should show the development of emo- 
tionalized attitudes as well as subject matter covered. 

In pupil reports to parents care should be taken to create a situa- 
tion in which the home and the school will spontaneously cooperate 
to further the social, emotional, and intellectual well-being of the child; 
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to avoid situations in which the pupil may attempt to solve his problems 
by any form of dishonesty; to encourage the pupil to do his best at all 
times; and to remove harmful competition with other children in the 
school. 

2. Type of report recommended. 

A good report should provide for occasional revision and should 
furnish information on the physical condition of the child, his at- 
tendance, achievement in work, his attitudes and habits, and social 
adjustment. It should provide space for teacher, pupil, and parent 
evaluation. Parents should participate with the school in determining 
the kinds of information to be included on the report which will be most 
meaningful to the home. 

3. Filing of Records. 

All records of the school should be kept in a fireproof vault, safe, 
or in a fireproof filing cabinet. Another protection against loss of records 
by fire is to have duplicate records in the offices of the superintendent 
and principal, especially if these offices are in separate buildings. It is 
not necessary for all records to be duplicated, but it is well worth the 
time required to duplicate the more important records. A pocket folder 
should be provided for each pupil. This folder should contain all rec- 
ords and pertinent information about the pupil. 

Transfer of Pupils. 

1 . From School to School. 

Credit transferred from an accredited high school shall be accepted 
without question. If a subject or course transferred is incomplete, every 
effort should be made in the receiving school to make adjustment in 
order that the pupil may complete the course. 

A liberal policy should be followed in accepting credit from non- 
accredited schools. Examinations should be given only when absolutely 
necessary. A pupil transferring from one high school to another shall 
be enrolled for one semester in order to be graduated from the school 
to which he transfers. When enrolled for less than one semester he may 
receive a diploma at the school in which he is currently enrolled bat the 
diploma shall be awarded by the school from which he is transferred. 

2. Night School to Day School. 

The transfer of credit from a night school to a regular day school 
shall be made on the same basis as that allowed a pupil transferring from 
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a regular day school to another day school, provided the night school 
is recognized by the State Department of Education. 

Admission and Promotion. 

The accepted basis of admission to the high school is satisfactory 
completion of the elementary school program. Obviously, this practice 
does not consider chronological age, social, and physical development. 
The high school should admit pupils who have not completed the ele- 
mentary school, when in the judgment of the superintendent, principal, 
teachers, and parents, the pupils can profit more in the high school than 
in the elementary school. For example, a pupil fifteen years of age may 
be embarrassed in a seventh grade. His experiences and physical de- 
velopment are beyond those of the children of that grade. He does not 
find children there with whom he can share experiences. To leave him 
with such a group would probably be detrimental both to him and the 
group. It has been shown that more harm than good may be done by 
not promoting such pupils. An analysis of the causes of undesirable 
behavior on the part of elementary school children showed that over-age- 
ness and retardation were responsible for many of the disciplinary 
problems among children and often resulted in serious consequences. 1 

Marks and Awards. 

One of the school's most difficult problems, from the viewpoint of 
character development, is that of marks and awards. The difficulty lies 
in the fact that excessive competition for individual honors works in 
direct opposition to the objective of developing cooperation and mutual 
helpfulness among children. In many schools, it is still considered a 
disgrace to receive low marks while the recipients of high marks are 
sometimes unduly praised for their superior ability. This attitude 
causes pupils to place undue importance on marks themselves, and to 
strive for high ones regardless of the means of attaining them. Even if 
dishonesty is not resorted to, self-centeredness may be encouraged by 
undue effort to achieve a superior rating. The same dangers are present 
in any contest in which awards are given for individual superiority. 

Recognizing this difficulty some schools have changed their mark- 
ing systems in order to encourage the pupil to surpass his own previous 
record rather than that of his classmates. Marking systems now make 
provision for teacher judgment on habits of work, attitudes, and per- 
sonality traits as well as on the progress of the pupil in subject matter 
and skills. 



'The Implications of Research for Classroom Teachers." N. E. A., Page 95. 
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It has been found that many children study much harder when 
marks are given on the attributes of character. They study for the 
satisfaction of knowing and being able to use what they learn rather 
than for the sake of marks. The slow-learning pupils work under less 
tension and fear of failure when they know that progress as related to 
their abilities is more important and desirable than competing with 
brighter pupils for the same mark. Bright pupils sometimes receive 
high grades on certain subjects without putting forth their best efforts. 
Desirable practices of marking pupils stimulates pupils to attempt to 
exceed their previous records. The idea that pupils study for marks is a 
result of generations of emphasis on marks. Now it is recognized that 
there are more fundamental reasons for work. Good teachers today 
realize that their responsibility is to turn their attention from marking 
to teaching. 

Evaluation. 

1. Definition. 

Evaluation is a broad term which covers the appraisal of the 
growth made by the pupil in all phases of his experiences with which the 
high school is concerned. This includes the testing of knowledge and 
skills and the appraisal of growth in character and personality. The 
aims of the Revised Program in Virginia are plainly stated in terms of 
desirable attitudes, understandings, and special abilities. Evaluation 
must be a continuous process for measuring and appraising the progress 
a pupil has made toward these aims. 

2. Tests and Examinations. 

Progress in acquiring knowledge of facts and facility in the basic 
skills associated with "the three R's" can, of course, be measured by 
tests and examinations. The so-called objective tests, which are in- 
tended to eliminate the variable factor of the teacher's judgment in 
measuring scholastic achievement, have a wide field of usefulness. 
The standardized objective tests furnish "norms" which make it 
possible to compare the performance of pupils in one school with a 
large number who were tested in the process of standardizing. Such 
tests supplement, rather than supplant the essay type or the written 
examination in which subjective evaluation is necessary. 

Tests and examinations, when used, should not be considered ends 
in themselves but rather should be used as a basis for improving teach- 
ing procedures. They should not be given at stated intervals, but at 
such times as the teacher or pupil or both may feel that there is need 
for this kind of measurement. The pupil and teacher will then know 
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what additional teaching and learning must be done before proceeding 
to new levels of work. Too much emphasis has been placed in the past 
on testing, through formal written examinations, the factual knowledge 
acquired through a full semester of work. Formal examinations should 
be recognized as one of many devices for evaluating the work of pupils 
and, therefore, should not be the only evaluating device utilized. The 
latter type of use tends to place emphasis on a quantitative interpreta- 
tion of subject matter achievement and to overlook such important 
matters as the pupil's personality development, thus placing major 
emphasis on the school and classroom situation to the exclusion of the 
environment within which the pupil actually develops his personality. 

Children learn by experience. The school's task is to guide children 
in the selection of socially significant problems which provide experiences 
in the aspects of social living in which children are vitally interested. 
This concept should replace that of passive reception of organized know- 
ledge. To learn, the pupil should be actively engaged. 

The process of evaluation involves more than the score a pupil 
makes on a test or examination. Frequently the school thinks of evaluat- 
ing only as a means of getting a grade for a pupil, or as providing a 
basis for deciding whether or not a pupil should be promoted. Attempts 
to obtain evaluation involve from a variety of sources evidence as to 
the ways in which the pupil is growing, to determine whether or not the 
"ways" are desirable, and to plan his educational experiences in order 
to strengthen and stimulate desirable growth. 

Evaluation seeks to obtain a comprehensive and inclusive picture 
of a pupil's growth. Growth is continuous and consequently the method 
of appraisal should be continuous. It is an integral part of the school 
program. In the democratic school, pupil, teacher, parents, and out-of- 
school groups participate in the process. Within the school the process 
is carried on in the following way: 

In evaluating the whole child it is necessary to apply a wide variety 
of techniques for observing, recording, and interpreting student be- 
havior in many situations and over extended periods of time. Some of 
the techniques proposed include interpreting information obtained 
from observing pupils and groups of pupils at work; interviewing pupils, 
studying their emotional expressions, participating in informal con- 
versations with pupils, examining their written work, studying their 
behavior over long periods of time, observing out-of-class and out-of- 
school activities, conducting special case studies, in addition to written 
testing. The entire faculty should work in close harmony in the process 
of evaluation. 4 

The secondary school today recognizes objectives of far wider 
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scope than the former range of academic knowledge and skills. This 
point of view makes it necessary to modify methods of evaluation to 
include those which are appropriate to each type of objective. 

College Entrance. 

1. The importance of the function of college preparation. 

As has been pointed out in the introduction, preparing boys and 
girls for college has been in the past the primary function of public as 
well as private secondary schools, but because of the great increase in 
the number of pupils who enter public high school without intention of 
going to college, the function of preparing for college now concerns only 
a relatively small number of the high school enrollment. 

Since only about 14 out of 100 pupils who enter Virginia public high 
schools go to college in normal times, it is obvious that serious con- 
sideration should be given to the matter of providing a rich offering for 
the non-college-bound group. 

The fourteen per cent of the enrollment representing the college- 
bound pupils should have adequate training in the high schools which 
will facilitate their progress in college. 

2. Entrance Requirements. 

Colleges throughout the United States have been making a de- 
termined effort to reduce the multiplicity of specific entrance require- 
ments so common in the past. The colleges now tend to take the posi- 
tion that success in college depends more on a reasonable command of the 
fundamental tool subjects and the power to do reflective thinking than 
on any particular pattern of subjects studied in high school. There is a 
marked tendency among colleges to be more liberal in their entrance 
requirements. 

It is still necessary, however, for pupils to be given guidance re- 
garding special requirements of the colleges or the professions which 
they expect to enter. Although Virginia high schools permit a pupil to 
graduate with but one unit of high school mathematics there are many 
college courses which require more than one unit for entrance. 

When a pupil is college bound, it is important that his training 
provide as fully as possible for any specific entrance requirements of 
the college to which the pupil expects to go. In order to do this, the 
pupil should be advised about the details of such requirements. A 
bulletin showing the entrance requirements of Virginia colleges is pre- 
pared in the State Department of Education from time to time, but when 
a pupil is going to college it will be advisable for the school to have 
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available for him the latest entrance requirements of the college of his 
choice. 

In addition to the usual report on class work the principal, in 
furnishing transcripts of pupils' records, should indicate fully the extent 
of the pupil's power and experiences. When the college enrolls a pupil, 
that institution should assume full responsibility for his success or 
failure. 

Inter-School Relations 

1. Between Elementary and High School. 

Education is a continuous process, and the high school is just 
another step in the pupil's progress through school. The programs of the 
elementary and the high school should be so coordinated that passage 
from the elementary to the high school is made without abrupt and 
sudden changes in the experience of the pupil. To this end the elementary 
and the high school should be on a cooperative and inter-related basis. 
Intervisitation of both teachers and pupils, joint teachers' meetings on 
common problems, and other methods should be used to develop a 
common understanding and to coordinate the programs of the two 
schools so that the pupil's experiences will be continuous and integrated. 

2. Among High Schools. 

The relationship among high schools involves both administrators 
and students. The most common administrative relations are those of 
student transfers, literary tournaments, and athletic contests. 

The American people are highly mobile, necessitating frequent 
requests by pupils for transcripts from one school to another. The 
principal should send the pupil's transcript to the receiving school by 
mail immediately upon receiving the written request of the pupil or the 
principal of the receiving school. The receiving school should recognize 
the necessity of evaluating the work done in the sending school as a 
means of orienting and adjusting the pupil in his new environment. 
Inter-school courtesy forbids discounting the work of other schools. 

The school must inculcate in the students a high type of sports- 
manship where opponents in tournaments and contests are regarded as 
friends and equals rather than as enemies and inferiors. Directors and 
coaches of inter-school contests should adhere to this high type of 
sportsmanship and be responsible to the school and community in ad- 
ministering it. The principal can set a helpful example by his attitude 
toward the representatives of the rival school in offering all possible 
courtesies and suggesting forms of courtesy for his students. It is the 
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function of the administration and students to see that ideals of fair 
play and good sportsmanship are developed. 

3. Between High Schools and Colleges. 

It is highly important that a relationship of thorough understanding 
exists between the high school and the schools of higher learning. Since 
the college is another step in the advancement of the pupil, the college 
and secondary school should both do their utmost in getting the pupil 
adjusted to his college surroundings. 

Upon request of either the parents or the college dean the high 
school should furnish all information required. This information should 
be sent directly to the college and on a strictly confidential basis. If 
the college accepts the pupil, it should adjust his college work to begin 
at the point where the pupil left off his high school course. The college 
should accept full responsibility for the success of the pupils it receives. 

The colleges should furnish the high school with full information 
as to the progress of its pupils in college and the high school should use 
this report as a basis for continuously revising its program. 

Transportation. Among important factors to be considered in 
transportation are the safety and comfort of the equipment; the age 
and ability of the driver; the length of route and time schedule; the 
general plan of operation, and supervision. 

1. Equipment. 

The equipment should conform in every detail to regulations set 
up by the State Board of Education. The bus should be clean, com- 
fortable, and skillfully operated. Emphasis should be placed on the 
supervision of the operation of buses as on any other department of 
the school. 

2. Driver. 

The driver should be at least 18 years of age, preferably 21, of good 
habits and morals, of recognized ability as a driver and one who has the 
personality and ability to insure the full cooperation of the passengers 
on his bus. 

3. Routes. 

The routes should be carefully planned and surveyed and a schedule 
should be adopted that can be satisfactorily maintained. These schedules 
should be posted in each bus and both the principal and superintendent 
should have copies. In general, the maximum time a high school pupil 
should spend on the bus should not exceed 60 minutes each way. The 
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maximum length of the school day for high school pupils should not 
be more than 8 to 8^ hours including bus travel. In setting up the 
lunch periods for the school, consideration should be given to the time 
that the children leave home in the morning and the period should be 
adjusted in a way that will not leave too long an interval between 
breakfast and lunch. 

4. Operation and Control. 

School buses should be supervised and controlled by the principal 
of the terminal school, under authority delegated by the superintendent. 
The principal should consider transportation as an important part of 
his organization and one that requires his constant attention and best 
thought. He should have a definite plan for seating, a working scheme 
for maintaining order in the bus, and a definite arrangement whereby 
children are protected while loading and unloading en route. Daily 
checks should be made with the drivers on such items as (1) maintenance 
of schedules, (2) general condition of bus as to appearance, cleanliness, 
and mechanical condition, and (3) behavior and attitude of pupils. 
It is the duty of the principal to have all corrections and adjustments 
made that come properly under his office and to refer promptly to the 
superintendent's office those items which he has no authority to handle 
directly. 

Transportation will be more quickly recognized as a definite public 
service when the high school principal becomes aware of his full re- 
sponsibility. 

Supervision 

Supervision of instruction is the most important function of the 
principal. Therefore, in order to perform this duty, he must free him- 
self as much as is practicable from administrative details. Supervision 
is the systematic effort to stimulate and direct the growth of teachers 
in order that they may make their maximum contribution to the de- 
sirable growth of pupils. Cooperative planning by principal, teacher, 
and pupil underlies effective supervision. The optimum type of super- 
vision is "creative," seeking to promote originality in teaching pro- 
cedures and to encourage intelligent experimentation to the end of 
providing opportunities for maximum pupil growth. 

Purpose. The primary purpose of supervision is the improvement 
of instruction. Some specific purposes, however, are: 

1. To help each teacher clarify his concept of the meaning of the 
philosophy of education and the place of education in our 
society. 
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2. To inspire teachers to understand and help youth in solving 
their problems. 

3. To help teachers solve their problems. 

4. To help teachers realize local community needs, to analyze their 
activities, to improve their techniques of teaching, and to in- 
spire them to grow into the greatest possible professional service. 

5. To induct new teachers into the profession and to discover the 
respects in which each teacher has maximum possibilities of 
growth and service. 

6. To develop enriched personalities. 

7. To develop a professional spirit and unify the teachers into a 
team to achieve the same general goals. 

8. To encourage growth on the part of teachers through providing 
for professional study both in service and in institutions of 
higher education. 

This is not meant to be an all-inclusive list of purposes but rather 
to be suggestive. Certain specific purposes will vary with local teach- 
ing situations and will evolve as the program goes forward. 

Techniques of Supervision. The following are some of the methods 
which may be used effectively in improving the teacher-learning situa- 
tion: 

1. Faculty meetings. 5. Intervisitation. 

2. Conferences. 6. Extension courses. 

3. Directed observation. 7. Supervisory bulletins. 

4. Committees. 8. Study and discussion groups. 

9. Community study. 

No attempt is made here to say how all of these or other devices 
should be used. However, a few illustrations are given. 

1. Committees. 

The use of small committees working together on problems of 
mutual concern is an effective method. A committee composed of the 
superintendent, principal, supervisors, teachers, laymen, and pupils is 
valuable in planning the total program of the school. Committees may 
work on improved methods of evaluation, classroom procedures, pro- 
fessional growth of teachers, and upon improving learning situations. 
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2. Conferences. 

Conferences with individual teachers are a necessary part of the 
supervisory program. The supervisor should prepare carefully for such 
conferences. He should make a brief but careful record of any agree- 
ments reached and procedures to be followed in the future. To achieve 
the best results, professional guidance must be purposeful and sym- 
pathetic, and to accomplish this, a principal must study his teachers as a 
good teacher studies his pupils. He must know their points of strength 
and weakness, in scholarship, in personality, in classroom management, 
in organizations, in direction of pupil activities, and in school and 
community relationships. One of the most important of all of the in- 
service training methods is the personal conference between principal 
and teacher. Through this method, the principal actively seeks to 
help the teacher analyze his experiences and progressively improve his 
teaching procedures. 

3. Faculty meetings. 

Probably the most effective use of the general faculty meeting is 
to consider problems that arise from study of the pupils and the com- 
munity, and to formulate and modify the philosophy of the school. 
For example, a study of the needs of the pupils and community as a 
basis of modifying the offering and program of instruction may be 
undertaken. It is desirable that teachers report on the results of their 
study and their efforts to apply their findings and tentative conclu- 
sions. Before closing the study of a given topic, evaluation of the re- 
sults achieved should be made. 

4. Directed Observations. 

The principal should visit classes to observe the progress made in 
terms of the total program of the school. The visitation should be 
followed by a personal conference in which the teacher is helped to 
evaluate and revise his procedures. Provisions may be made for teachers 
to observe the best procedures worked out by other members of the 
staff. It may be desirable to have certain teachers visit other schools 
to observe and report upon work along similar lines. Teachers should 
have definite purposes in mind and know what they are looking for in 
techniques and procedures. All teachers, including the principal, 
should study the activities program in order to see the pupils in more 
natural situations. They should evaluate their programs in the light 
of the philosophy of the school. 

If check lists for self-analysis are desired they may be made to 
conform to the needs of the local situation. Samples of such lists are to 
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be found in Evaluation of Supervision — Fourth Year Book — Department 
of Supervision of the National Education Association. 

5. Community Study. 

To know the needs, aspirations, possibilities, and general back- 
ground of boys and girls, it is necessary to possess the facts concerning 
the present status and prospects of the children in the community. 
In order that the school may help each child to become properly ad- 
justed in the school in such ways that the school may be better able to 
serve his needs as well as those of the community, it is necessary to 
obtain all facts pertinent to proper pupil analysis and adjustment. The 
planning for this study should involve a procedure which includes 
pupils, lay-groups, teachers, supervisors, principal, and superintendent. 
Detailed suggestions for making such a study are presented in Part II, 
Chapter VIII, of this manual. 

Evaluation of Supervision. The ultimate concern of the supervisory 
program is the enrichment of pupil experience and the facilitation of 
desirable growth through improved teaching. Specifically, evaluation 
of supervision must be in terms of the purposes which have given 
direction to the school's supervisory program. However, many im- 
portant outcomes may not be manifested immediately. Therefore, 
supervision should be organized with long-term purposes and planning 
in mind. 

In appraising his supervisory activities, the principal should be 
concerned with certain factors which relate to teacher and pupil growth. 
Certain factors relating to teacher growth such as the following should 
be considered: 

1 . The teachers' increased enthusiasm and interest in school and 
community problems. 

2. Suggestions of new ideas and activities for more effectively 
meeting pupil needs. 

3. Ability of the teacher to explain his program and show the ' ' why' ' 
of his activities. 

4. The teacher's satisfaction and accomplishment and lack of 
frustration in his work. 

5. The teacher's increased ability to criticise and evaluate his work. 

6. Improved planning on the part of teachers with both pupils and 
principal. 
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7. The teacher's increased voluntary activities in enriching pupil 
experiences. 

8. Improved learning — environment. 

For specific techniques in evaluating pupil growth, suggestions are 
given under question number 27 of the section on "Implementing 
Instruction." 

In general, it is suggested that the principal analyze critically his 
activities to determine how well he is helping the teacher meet such 
problems as are suggested in the chapter on "Implementing Instruc- 
tion" in Part II of this manual. 

Evaluative Criteria. Use of the Evaluative Criteria produced by the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards as one means of 
improving the high school is recommended. As soon as practicable all 
of the accredited secondary schools of Virginia should make use of this 
valuable instrument. At least a year should be consumed by the staff 
of the school in using the Evaluative Criteria as a means of self -evalua- 
tion. 

At the conclusion of the self -evaluation an outside committee should 
evaluate the school for the purpose of validating the self -evaluation by 
the staff. For information as to securing the necessary forms and com- 
mittee write to the Supervisor of Secondary Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Richmond, Virginia. 
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Chapter IV 
SCHOOL PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 

The school plant is of major importance in any school. Careful 
planning of the school offerings and instructional program should 
precede actual construction. The steps in planning involve a study of 
the community in light of present and probable future needs, and the 
formulating of an educational program to meet these needs. The build- 
ing must be planned to facilitate the proper functioning of the edu- 
cational program as formulated for the school and community. The 
building should be planned so that the social and recreational life and 
the adult educational program can function concurrently with the regu- 
lar school program, with a minimum amount of interference. Further, 
the psychological importance of surrounding pupils and teachers with 
beauty, cleanliness, and order must not be overlooked or underestimated. 
The architecture of the buildings is, therefore, important in the learning 
process and in the morale of both pupils and teachers. 

The school plant includes buildings, grounds, and equipment, and 
represents an extensive as well as an expensive investment. The site 
should be carefully selected, keeping in mind the total investment as 
well as the location of the school population to be served. Even the 
newest buildings in Virginia seem to be filled the moment they are 
completed. This leads one to wonder if we are not still building for 
yesterday rather than for tomorrow. 

It is the purpose of this manual to set up minimum standards as 
guides for the renovation of old high school plants and for the con- 
struction of new ones so that these buildings may more nearly meet the 
present and future needs of the communities they serve. 

Grounds 

Everything else being equal, the high school plant should be located 
in the center of the high school population; however, this must often be 
sacrificed for the purpose of avoiding undesirable features or hazards, to 
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obtain adequate play space, or to secure a setting in keeping with the 
building and its architectural requirements. In most communities the 
high school plants are their most important and expensive buildings and 
deserve the best location obtainable. 

The grounds should be scientifically planned by a landscape 
architect. There should be appropriate planting to set pff the building 
and to make the grounds attractive. 

Ample play spaces should be provided for the students in proper 
number and sizes to meet the needs of the pupil population. 

It is highly important that the school grounds be kept clean and 
attractive at all times. It is recommended, therefore, that the school 
board make ample provisions for the necessary labor and equipment to 
keep the grounds in a presentable condition during both the regular 
session and vacation periods. 

The minimum size of the school grounds where land is available 
should be 10 to 15 acres. 

A United States Flag and a State Flag shall be displayed on the 
school grounds of every school. (Virginia School Law, Section 717, 
page 65, 1940.) 

A well-drained, hard-surfaced area, as near the building as is 
practical, should be provided for loading and unloading school buses. 
Ample space to park cars and buses for all occasions should be provided. 
Bicycle racks or sheds should be provided near the building. 

Buildings 

Plans for the addition to an old building or for the erection of a 
new building must be approved in writing by both the division super- 
intendent and the state superintendent. (Virginia School Laws, Section 
671, page 39, 1940.) These plans may be prepared by the division of 
school buildings in the State Department of Education or by a licensed 
architect, the aforementioned approval being necessary in either case 
before the local school board can contract for the construction. 

The specific function of the school plant is to develop in permanent 
form the best architectural expression of curricular needs at the time 
of construction and to stand as an inspiration toward the ideals of 
public education for the child and for the community. It should be 
conceived, therefore, as an agency that performs its physical purpose 
efficiently and as a permanent and ever visible interpretation of these 
ideals. The amount and kind of space is determined primarily by the 
program to be housed; however, there are certain minimum provisions 
which must be made if the plant is to serve efficiently the purpose for 
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which it is designed. A modern secondary school should provide for 
the following spaces adequately equipped to meet the needs of its pupil 
population and community. 

Principal's Office. A properly equipped office of adequate size is 
required in every high school. In a large school, a suite of offices is de- 
sirable. Wherever possible, an outer and an inner office should be pro- 
vided. The principal's office should be located on the main floor, pref- 
erably to the right of the main entrance. All offices should be well 
provided with natural and artificial lighting. Special consideration 
should be given to the placing of electrical connections. 

The principal's office should be supplied with the following equip- 
ment: 

1. Principal's desk (flat top). 

2. Desk chair. 

3. Chairs for visitors and faculty members. 

4. Typewriter. 

5. Typewriter desk or table. 

6. Filing cabinets, for letters and record cards. 

7. Bookcase. 

8. Fireproof safe or vault. 

9. Cabinet or storage room (built in). 

10. Cork bulletin board. 

11. Duplicator. 

12. Telephone. 

13. Teachers' mail box. 

A suitable desk and chair, filing cabinets, typewriter, and dupli- 
cator are required equipment for the principal's office. 

Class Rooms. In addition to the special rooms, each school shall 
have an adequate number of regular class rooms. The standards as to 
size, air space, lighting, heating, etc., can be found in "Regulations of 
the State Board of Education." It is preferable that provision be made 
to care for pupils' wraps, and other possessions by the use of lockers 
in the corridors; however, if this is not practicable, well-ventilated and 
spacious cloak rooms or lockers shall be provided in the class rooms. 
The minimum equipment for class rooms should consist of a teacher's 
desk and chair, a bookcase, movable furniture for pupils, preferably 
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tables and chairs, blackboard, bulletin board, thermometer, suitable 
maps and charts, a duplex electric outlet, and a pencil sharpener. All 
windows should be provided with translucent, adjustable shades. 
Emphasis should be placed on the beautiflcation of the class room. 

Library. The central library should be housed in a well-lighted and 
attractive room, conveniently located so as to be accessible at all times 
to the pupils. The library, in order to be efficient and to function so as to 
contribute directly to the realization of the purposes of the educational 
program, should contain the following equipment: 

1. Table and chairs to seat at least fifteen per cent of the pupils 
enrolled. 

2. Loan desk. 

3. Magazine racks. 

4. Bulletin Boards. 

5. Card catalog cabinets. 

6. Typewriter. 

7. Sufficient shelving, preferably adjustable. 

8. Book cart. 

9. Dictionary stand. 

The library shall be well organized and administered and under the 
direct supervision of a certificated librarian. 

The annual budget shall provide for the expenditure for books, 
materials, and supplies of $1.00 per pupil enrolled in high schools of 500 
or less and of $.75 per pupil enrolled in high schools of more than 500. 
This amount shall be exclusive of salaries or expenditures for the ele- 
mentary library. 

Where space can be made available, a conference room and work 
room, properly fitted out, should be provided. 

Laboratory. The science laboratory shall be provided with apparatus 
and supplies as recommended in the State Department of Education 
list of laboratory equipment and supplies; but emphasis will be placed 
on the effective use of these accessories. 

The principal and science teachers will be expected to make the 
laboratory such a place of interest and attraction that pupils will be led 
to visit it and to work in it when they are at liberty to do so. 

The science equipment must be properly housed and kept in good 
condition. 
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The laboratory room must be of adequate size ; properly lighted and 
ventilated and must have sufficient tables substantially constructed 
to accommodate a regular class. Where possible the combination science 
class room and laboratory should be provided. 

All laboratories shall have : 



1 . Running water. 


8. Aquarium. 


2. Bulletin board. 


9. Electrical outlets. 


3. Demonstration Table. 


10. Germinating beds. 


4. Stock Room. 


11. "Wall tables. 


5. First-aid cabinet. 


12. Earthenware waste jars. 


6. Fire extinguisher. 


13. Sinks. 


7. Box of sand. 





Every laboratory should be supplied with the materials necessary 
for the treatment of cuts and burns. Such wounds when immediately 
and intelligently treated give little or no trouble, but when left to take 
care of themselves, often become infected and cause serious trouble. In 
case of severe wounds, the pupil, after preliminary treatment in the 
laboratory, should be sent to a physician. 

The following equipment should be kept in the laboratory for first- 
aid treatment. These items should be kept in a special cabinet or cup- 
board and should be readily available when needed: 

1. Woolen or asbestos blanket. 

2. Cup. 

3. Eye glass. 

4. Bandages : at least 10 yards each of 1-inch width of sterile gauze 
and 2-inch width of sterile gauze. 

5. Adhesive tape; one roll, one-half to one-inch wide. 

6. Scissors. 

7. Absorbent cotton. 

8. Unguentine — Tamroid. 

9. NaHC0 3 (sodium bicarbonate or baking soda). 

10. Mercurochrome, two per cent solution, or Iodine, three and 
one-half per cent solution. 

1 1 . Citric acid, 8 ounces. 

12. NH 4 OH, ammonium hydroxide, 8 ounces. 
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13. Witch hazel (in pure ethyl alcohol), 1 pint. 

14. Package safety pins, small. 

15. Ground mustard, 1 ounce. 

A laboratory emergency chart may be obtained from The Fischer 
Scientific Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. This is an excellent 
chart and it may be secured free. Such a chart should be posted near 
the first-aid cabinet. 

Toilets. The question of personal cleanliness and care is one that 
cannot be emphasized too much in the development of the habits of 
school children. With this in mind the planning and equipping of toilet 
rooms should be given careful attention. Adequate space and equip- 
ment should be provided for these rooms and it should be mandatory 
that they be kept spotlessly clean and neat at all times— a thorough 
scrubbing at least twice daily is recommended. If well equipped and 
organized these rooms may be used to make a definite contribution in 
developing desirable social attitudes on the part of the pupils. Toilets 
should be well provided with natural light, hence they should never be 
located in basements. The following equipment is necessary: 



1. Mirrors. 


5. Hose connection for washing toilet 


2. Soap. 


6. Urinals and stools (boys) . 


3. Paper towels. 


7. Stools (girls). 


4. Hot and cold water. 


8. Lavatories. 




9. Toilet paper. 



Home Economics. It is very important that the physical plant 
provide the best facilities for the teaching of home economics. This 
space may be included as an apartment in the main building or it may 
be provided in a separate cottage on the school grounds. In any event, 
it is desirable that a typical home situation be provided either in the 
form of a cottage or apartment and that the single room for home 
economics be discontinued as soon as possible. Plans for building and 
equipping such departments may be obtained from the Office of Home 
Economics Education or the Division of School Buildings in the State 
Department of Education. 

Cafeteria or Lunch Room. Cafeteria or lunch room facilities should 
be provided in all high school buildings for pupils who prefer to have 
lunch at school. Small schools that have a home economics department 
may develop the lunch room under the supervision of that department! 
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The cafeteria should be adequate to accommodate those pupils whose 
lunches are brought or sent to school. In large schools where the 
cafeteria is small the lunch periods should be staggered so as to pro- 
vide space and facilities for all pupils and teachers to eat in the cafeteria. 
It is here that the atmosphere is proper for teaching table manners and 
desirable eating habits. 

Student Activity Rooms. The school should provide for the proper 
administration of all pupil activities, such as the school paper, the 
dramatic club, the annual staff, Student Council, and other activities. 
The number and size of these rooms will depend upon the size of the 
school and the types of activities carried on. The equipment will 
consist largely of desks, chairs, work tables, filing cases, and bookcases. 

Gymnasium. For the school to offer a comprehensive physical 
education program a separate and properly equipped gymnasium is 
essential. It should meet all minimum standards as to size and con- 
struction. 

The gymnasium should contain large dressing rooms with locker, 
shower, and toilet facilities. Facilities for hot and cold water should be 
provided. The following equipment is desirable : 

1. Two volley balls and one net. 7. Mats. 

2. Two soft balls and two bats. 8. Climbing ropes. 

3. Two basket balls. 9. Chinning bar. 

4. Two basket ball goals with nets. 10. Vaulting bar. 

5. Parallel bars. 11. Jumping standards. 

6. Horizontal ladder. 

The large schools should provide offices for the instructors of boys 
and girls, located so as to have easy access to the gymnasium floor, 
dressing rooms, and storage rooms. 

Teachers' Rooms. Teachers' rest rooms are very necessary in all 
high schools. These rooms should be available to the teachers at all 
periods during the day. Each teacher should be provided with an 
individual locker approximately 12" x 12" x 72" in size. Lavatory 
and toilet facilities shall be provided. The equipment should consist of: 

1. Comfortable chairs. 5. Table. 

2. Couch or day bed. 6. Rug. 

3. Magazine racks. 7. Medicine cabinet. 

4. Bookcase. 8. Soap and towels. 
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Clinic Rooms. All schools should have facilities for first-aid treat- 
ment for pupils and persons who suddenly become ill or who receive 
injuries. In small schools, this service may be provided in connection 
with the teachers' rest rooms. In larger schools, a separate room should 
be provided. Essential equipment includes a first-aid kit, a couch or 
day bed, suitable chairs, lavatory, and toilet facilities. In schools with 
regular medical and nursing service there should be two or more rooms 
with sufficient equipment to provide for the usual functions rendered 
by these services. 

General School Storage. Facilities to store the many items needed 
for the operation of an efficient school should be provided in all school 
buildings. The storage space should be well lighted, well ventilated, 
fireproof, easily accessible to the main part of the building, and large 
enough to accommodate the school's normal supplies, stage scenery, 
where necessary, supplementary furniture, etc. 

Shop — Location and Arrangement. All shops should have a maxi- 
mum of natural lighting and this should not necessarily be confined to 
unilateral lighting. Artificial lighting of a semi-direct type should also 
be available. Adequate electric, gas, and water facilities should be pro- 
vided. Special attention should be given to the placement of the 
electrical outlets to furnish light and power for motor-driven machines. 

In order to facilitate the transfer and proper installation of pieces 
of heavy machinery and the transfer and storage of lumber and of other 
materials needed in the various shop activities, all shops should be 
located on the ground floor of the building, with adequate entrances 
directly from the outside. If work in motor mechanics is offered in the 
school, provision must be made for motor vehicles to be driven in and 
out of the shop. All shops should be easy of access to corridors, toilets, 
and auxiliary rooms. 

An office, a tool room, a lumber room, a locker and wash room, and 
a finishing room are very desirable auxiliary rooms to all shops. 

1. Office. The shop instructor's office may be separated from the 
shop by office-type partitions. It should be of convenient size and 
provided with equipment to meet the needs. 

2. Tool Room. It is essential that there be a special tool room. It 
may be cut off from the rest of the shop by heavy wire partitions. All 
tools should be provided with definite storage space in this room so that 
at a glance the instructor can determine whether or not all tools are in 
place. 
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3. Lumber Room. This storage room should be so located as to 
facilitate the transfer of long pieces of lumber from the exterior of the 
building. The main equipment of the room will consist of racks running 
lengthwise. 

4. Locker and Wash Room. Adequate provision for the storage of 
boys' workshop and street clothes should be made. Lockers should be 
installed in shops, corridors, or special locker room. It is preferable 
that the locker room connect with wash room and toilets. 

5. Finishing Room. A finishing room should adjoin the woodwork- 
ing shop. This room should be well lighted and dust-free. The equip- 
ment should consist of: one metal stain and varnish wall case, one 
metal-covered table, one electric glue pot, one fuming vat, one metal 
container for oily rags and wastes, one fire extinguisher, and a wash 
basin. 

Furnace Room. The furnace room should be large enough to allow 
ample room for all of the necessary equipment and for sufficient working 
space to allow the janitor plenty of room in doing his work. This room 
should be fireproof or at least of fire resistant construction. It should 
be kept dry and clean, at all times. The fuel storage should be adjacent 
to the furnace room and convenient to the fire boxes. There should be 
sufficient storage space to carry a year's supply. 

Janitor's Storage Room. At some point convenient to or connecting 
with the furnace room there should be a janitor's storage room. In this 
space, which should also be fireproof or of fire resistant material, the 
janitor may keep all of his equipment and supplies, both for cleaning 
and for minor repairs; also such items as toilet paper, brooms and 
brushes, and other supplemental janitors' supplies. Hose connections 
should be provided to supply water for washing and cleaning. 

Janitor's Toilet. Where space and sewage connections are practi- 
cable near the furnace room the janitor should be provided with toilet 
and lavatory facilities, including soap and towels. 

Auditorium. Assembly facilities are necessary in all high schools. 
In small schools the auditorium may be sufficiently large to provide 
for the entire school. It is believed that the auditorium should be the 
center for group activities of a social, musical, or cultural nature. Only 
in cases of absolute necessity should the auditorium be used for a gym- 
nasium. The auditorium should be easily accessible to the class rooms 
and so located as to be used readily for public speaking, dramatics, 
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orchestra, bands, and community without disturbing activities in the 
classrooms. Only in those communities where the school provides the 
only meeting place for large gatherings should the auditorium be very 
large. 

The auditorium should be provided with a large stage with a high 
ceiling and storage space for stage equipment. In connection with the 
auditorium there should be adequate provision for dressing rooms, 
lockers, etc. Commercial advertisements on the front curtain should be 
avoided. 

Corridors. The corridors should be wide enough to provide for 
lockers and to permit the normal school traffic without undue crowding. 
It is desirable that the walls be of tile construction to a height of 5 feet 
from the floor. A sufficient number of properly located exits should be 
provided to prevent fire hazards. 

Music Rooms. The school in providing facilities for music instruc- 
tion should consider the following types of work: Instrumental, in- 
cluding piano and band instruments; vocal work for individuals and 
small groups; choral classes and orchestras. In the large school separate 
rooms may be provided but in smaller schools one room may be made to 
serve two or more of the above-mentioned purposes. 

The music rooms should be located in a remote part of the building 
and have sound-proof walls, floors, and doors. This location may be on 
the top floor or it may be on the ground floor when the room is to be 
used as a community room or auditorium. Where chorus work is offered 
the room must be of sufficient width to permit the proper segregation 
of voices. 

In schools where the music work is conducted in the auditorium, 
or in classrooms, the usual music equipment and an appropriate and 
conveniently located storage room should be provided. This storage 
room should be of such size, and so arranged and equipped as to permit 
its being used for storage of musical instruments and teaching ma- 
terials, for conferences, and as a practice room for small groups. 

Art Room. The art room may be separate and apart from the class- 
rooms in the large schools whereas in the small high school the art 
room may be equipped as a combination class room for art and other 
subjects. Art rooms are preferably located with northern orientation. 
The art room should have the following equipment : 

1 . Adequate space for display of reference material and specimens 
of work in any part of the room. 
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2. Blackboard. 

3. Storage cabinets. 

4. Teacher's closet, desk, and chair. 

5. Tables adapted to art work, or easels. 

6. Chairs. 

7. Art objects — models, charts, pottery, textiles, etc. 

8. Adequate library of art reference books. 

9. Projector and units of slides and prints, shades to darken the 
windows. 

10. Sink. 

1 1 . Temporary and permanent exhibits. 

Projection Rooms. Several rooms and the auditorium of the high 
school should be so equipped as to permit darkening for projection 
purposes. 

Operation and Care or Building 

The position of janitor is an important one and should be given 
careful thought by those charged with his selection. It requires an able- 
bodied, intelligent, and industrious individual with considerable me- 
chanical ability and one who takes an interest and pride in his work. 
It is desirable that the janitor be employed on an annual basis and that 
he understand that the operation, care, and maintenance of the entire 
school plant is his job and definite responsibility. The position requires 
a man of good habits and high moral standards since he is in almost 
constant contact with members of the student body and faculty. Every 
school division in the state should take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the instructors in janitorial itinerant service and see 
that its janitors are fully instructed and that they constantly study 
their jobs. The proper instruction and supervision of janitors will do 
much to improve the general spirit and morale of the school. 

In divisions large enough to justify the expense it is recommended 
that a general repair and property man be employed and that he be 
required to work with all janitors on a general program of improved 
janitor service and practices. The janitor should be fully aware of the 
importance of cleanliness and sanitation and should be at all times 
supplied with the necessary equipment and supplies for keeping the 
plant clean and sanitary. He should be conscious of the problems and 
importance of proper heating and ventilation, how to operate the equip- 
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ment efficiently, and how to conserve fuel and supplies. The making of 
all minor repairs to building and equipment should be the duty of the 
janitor. He, with the assistance of the principal, teachers, and pupils, 
should observe closely such things as loose door knobs, loose bolts, etc., 
and correct these conditions before they become serious. Every janitor 
should be provided with sufficient small tools to take care of these 
minor repairs. General repairs should be handled by the school me- 
chanic according to a schedule. It is important that janitors be conscious 
of fire hazards, such as those which may result in spontaneous com- 
bustion, or waste paper, trash, etc., and that he avoid these dangers 
by using the necessary preventive measures. He should also be well 
aware of the location of fire extinguishers, water, etc., and fully compe- 
tent to use them when needed. 

Safety Measures 

Fire Escapes and Exits. Adequate fire escapes and outside exits 
shall be provided and located so as to be easily accessible to all pupils 
and teachers anywhere in the building. 

Drills. It is the legal responsibility of the principal and teachers to 
plan and practice fire drills, from as many different locations as the 
pupils may be scheduled during the day, in order that the pupils and 
teachers may be thoroughly familiar with the proper action in all situ- 
ations under which fire or some other emergency may arise. (Virginia 
School Law, Section 671.) 

Safety or Wired Glass. Safety or wired glass should be installed in 
all doors through which pupils must normally pass in the course of the 
regular school day. 

Fire Extinguishers. The school authorities should provide an ap- 
proved type of fire extinguisher in sufficient numbers to locate them 
within view of all parts of the building. Care should be taken to train 
enough persons in their use to have some one available near the source 
of a fire at all times who is capable of putting it out. 

Fire Signal. Each school building should have a standard fire signal 
installed in a central location so that all pupils on the school property 
cannot fail to hear its warning. The signal should be used for all fire 
drills so pupils will react automatically to its sound. 

Boiler Inspection. The principal must have the boiler inspected 
yearly to insure the safety of the building and personnel. If the boiler 
is insured the insurance company will inspect it. 
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Student Patrols. The school organization should include oppor- 
tunity for the pupils to "learn by doing" the fundamental rules and 
regulations of safety. The principal should encourage the organization 
of a student safety patrol to aid in directing traffic in the buildings, to 
the buses, and at street crossings. Both boys and girls should be allowed 
to participate in the student patrol and all pupils should be taught to 
respect its services and abide by its regulations. 

The American Automobile Association will assist in furnishing 
belts, badges, and literature to carry out this program. 

Laboratories and Shops. A first-aid kit should be installed in each 
laboratory and shop and persons trained in its use. The necessary items 
in the first-aid kit will be found under equipment for laboratories and 
shops. 

Fireproof Curtain. The school should take care that all curtains 
used on the stage and in the dressing rooms should be flashproof and 
where possible fireproof. 
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Chapter V 

SCHOOL LAWS AND REGULATIONS OF THE STATE BOARD 

OF EDUCATION 

Public education in Virginia is essentially a state function, the basis 
for which is found in the Constitution. Numerous statutes have been 
written to supply the framework of the educational system of the state. 
These have been compiled in Virginia School Laws 1 , a recent edition of 
which should be included in every high school library. 

It is the purpose of this section to call attention to those statutes 
which are most likely to be needed by those concerned with secondary 
education. When details are important the law itself should be con- 
sulted. For convenience, therefore, code sections and page numbers in 
Virginia School Laws, 1940, are enclosed in parentheses following the 
general statements in this chapter. 

It should be noted that rules and regulations of the State Board of 
Education 2 , have the effect of law. (Section 609, page 12.) Many of 
these are not included in this summary, making it highly desirable for 
school administrators to have a copy available in their files. 

The Constitution of Virginia states that "the General Assembly 
shall establish and maintain an efficient system of public free schools 
throughout the State." (Section 129 of Constitution, page 3.) It 
provides for a State Board of Education which shall make rules and 
regulations for the management of the school system and that "the 
supervision of schools in each county and city shall be vested in a 
school board." (Sections 132, 133 of the Constitution, pages 4-6.) 



'Virginia State Department of Education, Virginia School Laws, Bulletin 
No. 5, Vol. XXIII, State Department of Education, Richmond, Virginia, 1940. 
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Pupils 

Census. Beginning in 1930 a census shall be made every five years 
of persons 7 to 20 years of age. (Sections 663, 695, 696, 697; pages 36, 
55, 56.) 

Age of Admission. Free public schools shall be provided for persons 
7 to 20 years of age, residing within the county or city, including the 
children of persons residing on any Federal military or naval reserva- 
tion located wholly or partially within the geographical boundaries of 
such city or county. Persons six years of age may be admitted to the 
public schools, in the discretion of the local school board, provided that 
such persons so admitted shall be six years of age on or before the first 
day of September, in schools which are operated on an annual promotion 
basis, and in schools operated on a semi-annual promotion basis, such 
persons shall be six years of age on or before February first. Persons 
above 20 years of age may be admitted to the public schools in the 
discretion of the school board. Night schools may admit pupils re- 
gardless of age. (Section 682, 47.) The State Board of Education stipu- 
lates that the local board shall determine the amount of tuition which 
shall be required of persons above 20 years of age, but it shall not admit 
them at all if the efficiency of the school will be impaired. 

Compulsory Attendance. Parents or guardians are responsible for 
having children between 7 and 15 years of age attend school for the 
time that public schools are in session. Exceptions to this provision 
are made in the following cases : 

1. Physically or mentally handicapped children incapacitated for 
school work. 

2. Children suffering from a contagious or infectious disease. 

3. Regularly and lawfully employed children who have completed 
elementary school. 

4. Children under 10 years of age who live either more than 2 
miles from school or more than a mile from the nearest school 
bus route. 

5. Children 10 to 15 years of age who live either more than 2^ miles 
from school, or more than V/% miles from the nearest school bus 
route. (Section 683, page 48.) 

6. Children lacking necessary clothing. (Section 686, page 51.) 
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Blind or deaf children of compulsory attendance age are required 
to attend a school specially prepared to instruct them. (Section 683, 
page 48.) 

Within the first 10 days of school the principal shall report to the 
superintendent the names of the pupils enrolled and the names of those 
not enrolled who apparently should be in school. The superintendent 
shall then notify the parents of unenrolled children subject to the 
operation of the compulsory attendance law. If any child has not 
attended school within 3 days thereafter, court action shall be taken 
against the person responsible for him and the child may be proceeded 
against as a neglected child, as provided in Chapter 78 of the Code of 
Virginia. (Section 684, page 49.) 

During the first 30 days of school the principal shall prepare a list 
of blind, partially blind or deaf children in his district who are not en- 
rolled in school. These names shall be sent to the local board who shall 
forward them to the appropriate institutions. (Section 684, page 49.) 

The following acts are misdemeanors: 

1. Failure of a parent to send to school a child subject to the com- 
pulsory attendance law. 

2. A false statement made by a parent to evade the compulsory 
attendance law. 

3. Inducing a child to be unlawfully absent from school. 

4. Employing or harboring during school hours a child unlawfully 
absent from school. (Section 686, page 51.) 

A child habitually and unlawfully absent from school shall be 
deemed a neglected child and dealt with as provided in Chapter 78 of 
the Code of Virginia. (Section 686, page 51.) 

Child Labor Law. This subject is not included in Virginia School 
Laws. See the Code of Virginia, Sections 1808a-1808q and 1816a. 

1. Children under 14 years of age shall not be employed except on 
farms, in orchards, or in gardens and except as provided in (3) and (5) 
below. A child under 14 shall not be issued an employment certificate. 

2. Children under 16 years of age shall not be employed, except in 
agriculture, without an employment certificate issued by the school 
attendance officer, and shall observe the following time regulations: 

Work not more than 6 days in one week. 
Work not more than 44 hours in one week. 
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Work not more than 8 hours in one day. 

Shall not be employed before 7 A. M. nor after 6 P. M., except 

in agricultural pursuits. 

3. Children 12 to 16 years of age may work in a fruit or vegetable 
cannery for not more than 8 hours per day between 7 A. M. and 6 
P. M., when schools are not actually in session. 

4. Boys under 14 and girls under 18 years of age are prohibited 
from delivering messages or goods for a telegraph company or messenger 
service at any time and boys under 18 and girls under 21 shall not do 
such work before S A. M. nor after 10 P. M. 

5. Boys under 14 and girls under 18 years of age are prohibited 
from working in a street or in a public place at peddling, bootblacking 
or distributing or selling newspapers, magazines, periodicals, or circulars, 
or any other gainful occupation except as follows: 

A boy of 12 to 16 years of age may bootblack, distribute or 
sell newspapers, magazines, periodicals or circulars, run errands, 
deliver parcels, caddy or engage in other outdoor employment, 
"at such times or times between six o'clock ante meridian and 
seven o'clock post meridian, in each day that the public 
schools are not in session, except that on days in which school 
is in session he may caddy after school hours within the limits 
herein provided." Boys under 14 who are employed are re- 
quired to have obtained a badge from the attendance officer 
which they shall wear conspicuously displayed while at work. 
No boy engaged in the street trades permitted shall work for 
more than 8 hours a day. 

6. Children under 18 are prohibited from certain hazardous em- 
ployments such as work in a mine, tunnel, handling explosives, with 
dangerous machinery, manufacturing paints or goods containing 
alcohol. Boys under 16 and girls under 18 are prohibited from working 
in certain employments as in a lumber yard, tobacco store, theatre, 
bowling alley, restaurant, hotel, roadhouse or "curb service" place. 

7. A person who employs, or a parent who permits his child to be 
employed, in violation of the law shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Attendance Record. "Every teacher in every school in the Com- 
monwealth shall keep an accurate daily record of attendance of all 
children between 7 and 15 years of age" which shall be admissible as 
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prima facie evidence in compulsory attendance cases. (Section 685, 
page SO.) 

Discipline. Teachers shall require of the pupils cleanliness of the 
person and good behavior during their attendance at school, and on 
their way thereto and back to their homes. (Section 690, page 53.) 

The principal, or the teacher where there is no principal, may, for 
sufficient cause, suspend pupils from attendance at the school until the 
case is decided by the school board, which shall be with as little delay as 
possible, provided that in such cases of suspension the principal or 
teacher shall report the facts in writing at once to the division superin- 
tendent and the parent or guardian of the child suspended. (Section 
664, page 37.) 

When it becomes necessary, it is the duty of the school board to 
suspend or expel pupils. (Section 663, page 36.) 

Hazing is prohibited in schools receiving state appropriations. 
(Page 137.) 

Tolls. Upon application, the principal of any school shall issue a 
card to any pupil, or to the pupil's parent or guardian, which shall 
exempt from the payment of any highway, road, or bridge tolls in 
Virginia. This shall be effective, however, only on the way to or from 
immediate attendance at school. (Section 694, page 54.) 

Literary and Athletic Participation. A bona fide high school pupil 
not more than 20 years and 6 months of age at the beginning of the fall 
term shall not be prevented from participating in a literary or athletic 
event because of his age. (Section 664a, page 161.) 

Teachers and Principals 

Certification. Teachers shall not be employed who fail to meet the 
requirements of the law and the standards of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. (Sections 660, 705, 786, pages 35, 42, 61, 69.) These regulations 
of the State Board of Education can be obtained from the State De- 
partment of Education. Write for the Certification Bulletin. 

Contracts. Teachers shall sign written contracts with school boards. 
(Section 664, page 37.) Regulations of the State Board of Education 
state that the State Superintendent shall be notified of the violation of a 
contract by a teacher, whether the contract is embodied in a letter or in 
a formal written agreement. The State Superintendent may then void 
the teacher's certificate and notify all division superintendents. 
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Nepotism. Certain relatives of the superintendent or of any member 
of the school board shall not be employed by the school board except as 
follows : 

1. A relative employed at any time prior to the passage of this act. 

2. A relative regularly employed prior to the time a school board 
member or superintendent takes office. See Section 660 of 
Virginia School Laws. Page 35. 

Pensions. See Sections 787-805 of Virginia School Laws. (Pages 
72-76.) 

Records. Every teacher shall keep a daily register and shall leave 
it with the school board at the end of the year. (Section 664, page 37.) 
All school officers going out of office shall deliver to their successors all 
official records and papers belonging to that office. (Section 709, page 
63.) 

Contracts to Sell Books, Supplies, Etc. All school officials are pro- 
hibited from having any interest whatever in any contract for the 
following: 

1. Building or furnishing material for building a school. 

2. Supplying a school with books, maps, furniture, or apparatus. 

3. Insurance on a school. 

School officials are also prohibited from receiving any gift or reward 
for recommending or purchasing books, furniture, etc. (Section 708, 
page 62.) 

Penalty for Violation. Violation of the school law, if no specific 
penalty is stated, shall constitute a misdemeanor. Each offense is 
punishable by a fine of $5 to $50. (Section 710, page 63.) 

Plant 

Approval of Plans. Plans for the construction of a school building 
or for an addition to one must be approved by the division superin- 
tendent and the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. (Section 
671, page 39.) 

Building Standards. New construction must provide for the follow- 
ing as minimum requirements: (Section 671, pages 39-41.) 

1. 15 square feet of floor space per pupil to be accommodated. 
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2. 175 cubic feet of air space per pupil. 

3. 30 cubic feet of pure air per pupil per minute, except that the 
State Board of Education and the State Board of Health may 
approve not less than 3 air changes per hour. Ventilating 
facilities must be positive and independent of atmospheric 
conditions. 

4. Ceiling 12 feet in height. 

5. Light areas 20% of floor space. Light shall be admitted from 
the left or the left and rear of pupils. 

6. Two convenient and sanitary toilets entirely separate and having 
separate access. These must be kept in a clean and wholesome 
condition. Old schools must also comply with toilet require- 
ments. 

7. For the law concerning fire-escapes, exits, stairs, and other 
safety devices see Sections 671 and 3141 of Virginia School Laws. 
(Pages 39-41, 118.) 

Flags. Each public school in the counties, cities, and towns of the 
Commonwealth shall be provided with a flag of the United States of 
America of a size not less than 4 by 6 feet together with a flag staff or 
pole therefor, and the ropes, pulleys and other equipment needed for 
flying such flag. The pole, flag, and necessary equipment for flying the 
same shall be paid for, maintained and replaced out of funds appro- 
priated for this purpose by the governing bodies of the county or city 
and such towns as constitute a separate school district. The principal 
shall see that the flag is flown while school is in session, except in in- 
clement weather. (Section 717.) 

Damage to School Property. Pupils shall be required to pay for 
breakage and destruction of property done in the pursuit of their 
studies. (Section 672.) 

Persons willfully and maliciously committing the following acts 
shall be fined not more than $300 or confined in jail for not more than 60 
days, or both: 

1. Breaking windows or doors of a school or other public building. 

2. Injuring, defacing or unlawfully removing a book, newspaper, 
magazine, pamphlet, map, picture, manuscript, or other property 
belonging to any library, reading room, museum, or other 
educational institution. 
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3. Injuring or defacing a school or other public building. 

4. Destroying or carrying away furniture from a school or public 
building. (Section 4482, page 121.) 

Health and Safety 

Vaccination. Within 10 days after entering a public school, every 
teacher and pupil shall furnish a doctor's certificate indicating successful 
vaccination or exemption. In case the person having control of a child 
neglects to do this, the school board may have the child vaccinated. 
(Sections 690, 691, pages 53, 54.) 

Physical Inspection. Within 15 days after the beginning of the school 
term, the principal shall see that the sight and hearing of all pupils is 
tested and recorded and that parents are notified of any defects or 
diseases. (Sections 689, page 53.) Regulations of the State Board of 
Education add that teeth and throat shall also be examined. 

Contagious Diseases. Persons suffering with contagious or in- 
fectious disease shall be excluded from the public schools while in that 
condition. (Section 690, page 53.) 

Fire Drills. There shall be a fire drill at least weekly during the 
first month of school and at least one every two months thereafter. 
(Section 671, page 40.) 

Bus Drivers' Examination. A school bus driver is required to have 
passed a rigid examination according to the regulations of the Division 
of Motor Vehicles. (Section 741, page 65.) 

Speed of Bus. A school bus transporting children shall not exceed 
a speed of 35 miles an hour. (Section 2154 [109] of the Code of Virginia.) 

Safety Glass in Bus. Only safety glass shall be used in doors, 
windows, or windshields of a school bus assembled after January 1, 
1935. (Page 146.) 

Towels. Towels for the use of more than one person before launder- 
ing are prohibited. (Section 1517, page 112.) 

Instruction 

Documents. The following documents shall be carefully studied. 

Declaration of American Independence. 
Virginia Statute of Religious Freedom. 
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Virginia Bill of Rights and Section 58 of the Constitution of 

Virginia. 
Constitution of the United States. (Section 688, page 52.) 

Health and Safety. In at least one high school grade the following 
shall be taught and required of every pupil. 

Elementary training in accident prevention. 
Proper conduct on streets and highways. 
Law regarding operation of motor vehicles. 
Fire prevention. (Section 688, page 52.) 

The evil effects of alcohol and narcotics shall be included in hygiene 
courses. (Section 688, page 52.) 

All pupils shall receive a health examination, health instruction 
and physical training as prescribed by the State Board of Education. 
(Sections 688, 705, pages 52, 61.) Regulations of the State Board of 
Education require that physical exercises shall be arranged for at 
specific periods each day. 

Flags. It shall be the duty of each teacher in every school thoroughly 
to instruct every pupil coming under his charge as to the history of the 
flag and the principles for which it stands, specifically including the 
Bill of Rights. (Section 717.) 

Morals. The entire scheme of training shall emphasize moral 
education. (Section 688, page 52.) 

Library Books. When the local school raises $15 for a school library, 
the school board shall appropriate $15, and the State Board of Educa- 
tion shall appropriate $30 for that purpose. These books shall be 
purchased and cared for according to regulations of the State Board 
of Education. In any county which is not served by a county or 
regional free library system the school board shall have authority to 
make available the books of any such library to all the residents of the 
county. 

Textbooks. The State Board of Education shall select textbooks and 
educational appliances. Textbooks may be loaned to pupils, or sold 
to them at a price not more than 5 per cent in excess of the wholesale 
price, or school boards may rent them to pupils. School boards shall 
also decide which pupils shall, because of poverty, receive textbooks 
without charge. The Constitution requires that these shall be supplied 
to indigent pupils. (Sections 617-623, 663, 672, 692 and Section 139 of the 
Constitution, pages 15-18, 36, 41-43, 54, 8.) The State Board of Educa- 
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tion requires that a copy of the list of textbooks prescribed for a divi- 
sion shall be posted in every classroom, together with a copy of its regula- 
tions concerning texts. 

Disturbance. A person who wilfully disturbs a school is guilty of a 
misdemeanor. The same applies to an intoxicated person, whether dis- 
turbing willfully or otherwise. (Section 4577, page 121.) 

Tuition, Fees, and Charges 

Tuition. See Sections 672 and 682 of the Code of Virginia. Acts of 
Assembly, 1942. No tuition fees shall be charged for resident pupils 
attending high schools. 

Fees and Charges. Except in special town districts the following 
stipulations apply to fees, rent, and other charges. 

1. No laboratory fees shall be charged or special charges collected 
from resident pupils for school supplies and materials except: 

(a) Library Fees. 

(b) Examination paper, pens, pencils, ink. 

2. No fee shall be charged for entrance to any class. 

3. Dues for voluntary student activities may be collected. 

4. Charges may be made for night school, post-graduate classes, 
vocational or manual training classes, and summer school. 

5. Fees may be charged for a course not provided for in the regular 
course of study required for a high school diploma. 

6. Provisions regarding special fees and charges shall not apply to 
cities or counties furnishing textbooks to all pupils. 

7. Books, supplies, and materials may be rented to pupils. 

8. Textbooks and bookkeeping, art, manual training, and other 
consumable supplies may be bought at wholesale and sold to 
pupils at cost. 

9. Pupils shall be required to pay for breakage and destruction of 
property occurring in the pursuit of their studies. 

10. Pupils may be required to make deposits on laboratory equip- 
ment. (Section 672, pages 41-43.) 
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1 1 . No fee shall be charged by any school board for the transporta- 
tion of children to and from school. (Opinion of Attorney 
General, August 29, 1935.) 

Withholding Report. A report card or diploma shall not be withheld 
because the pupil has failed to pay fees or dues permitted by law. 
(Section 672, Page 42.) 

Miscellaneous 

Length of School Term. The minimum school term is 180 days. A 
school shall operate for a shorter term only with the consent of the 
State Board of Education and even then its portion of state funds will 
be reduced in proportion to the shortening of the term. (Section 611, 
page 12 and page 192.) 

Evening Schools, Etc. School boards may maintain all-day, part- 
time, and continuation, or evening classes for persons over 14 years of 
age, giving instruction in industrial, agricultural, household arts, or 
commercial education. (Section 666, page 37.) 

For vacation schools and summer camps see Section 668a. 



Chapter VI 
ACCREDITING STANDARDS 
Quality of the School Program 

Developing the School Program 

Recommendation: Beginning with the session 1943-1944 every 
accredited secondary school should 

1. Study the needs of the pupil population and the community 
which it serves. 

2. Formulate a statement of its philosophy which shall be consistent 
with the spirit and nature of American democracy, the needs of 
the pupils and the community, the needs and characteristics of 
adolescent youth, and the principles of learning. 

3. Formulate and state both its immediate and long-range plans, 
which shall be in harmony with the needs of the adolescent and 
adult population of the community. 

4. Critically and continuously re-examine and re-state and modify 
its plans and philosophy in light of changes in the needs of the 
community and pupil population. 

5. Submit a statement of philosophy, plans, and progress with the 
preliminary annual report. The first statement should be 
submitted with the 1944-1945 preliminary annual report, and 
should include the plans developed during the previous year. 
In subsequent years the statement may include only modifica- 
tions of former plans, new plans, and progress made the previous 
year. New principals will submit the first report with the pre- 
liminary annual report of the year after first taking office. 
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Offering 

Beginning with the session 1946-1947, on the basis of the needs of 
the pupils and the community, every accredited secondary school shall 
provide instruction in the following fields: 

1. Personal and social problems. 

2. Academic offerings. 

3. Practical arts. 

4. Fine arts. 

Supporting Elementary and Secondary School Program 

No high school shall be accredited when in the judgment of the 
State Department of Education, the elementary school program within 
the supporting area is inadequate. If secondary education is offered in 
any other public school within the area supporting the high school, the 
financial support and facilities of such a school shall be adequate, and 
its educational program comparable to that offered by the accredited 
high school on the same grade level. 

The School Staff 

The Principal 
Qualifications. 

All beginning principals of accredited high schools shall have the 
Collegiate Professional certificate and two years of teaching experience, 
or the Collegiate certificate and three years of teaching experience. 

Beginning with the session 1946-1947 the principal of an accredited 
public secondary school shall hold a principal's certificate issued by the 
State Department of Education. This certificate will be issued to 
principals who have had one or more years of successful experience as a 
high school principal prior to the session 1946-1947. Beginning with the 
session 1946-1947, all beginning principals shall have a principal's 
certificate. The requirements for this certificate shall be as' follows: 

1. The Collegiate Professional certificate, which shall include 
evidence of training in guidance and the improvement of in- 
struction. 

2. Three years experience as a teacher, administrator, or supervisor. 

3. A Master's Degree from a standard college or university, which 
shall include graduate study in administration and in supervision 
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of instruction; or fifteen (IS) session hours of successful graduate 
study in a standard college or university, which study shall 
include courses in administration and in supervision of instruc- 
tion. 

Salary. 

Beginning with the session 1946-1947 the salary of the principal of 
an accredited high school shall not be less than $1,600.00. 

Recommendation: The annual salary of the principal should not 
be less than that of any member of the staff of the school. The principal 
should be employed for twelve months. 

Teaching Load. 

Fifteen periods per week shall be considered the maximum number 
which the principal will be permitted to teach in an accredited high 
school. 

The High School Teacher 
Qualifications. 

1. All teachers in accredited high schools shall be properly certifi- 
cated by the State Board of Education. 

2. A Collegiate Professional certificate shall be required for all 
beginning high school teachers after July 1, 1946. 

3. High school teachers shall be certificated for the subject fields 
in which they teach. 

4. High school teachers shall have two session hours of professional 
preparation in guidance or the equivalent. 

Salary. 

1. Beginning with the session 1946-1947 the minimum annual 
salary for all teachers in an accredited high school shall be $900. 

Recommendation: The minimum annual salary for all teachers in 
an accredited high school should be $1,000. 

Teaching Load. 

1. The total pupil-teacher ratio should not exceed 25 to 1. A 
school whose pupil-teacher ratio exceeds 30 to 1 shall not be 
accredited. 

2. No teacher in an accredited high school should teach more than 
twenty-five (25) class periods per week, and no teacher shall 
teach more than thirty (30) class periods per week. 
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3. No teacher shall teach more than 750 pupil periods per week. 
This regulation does not apply to teachers of music, physical 
education,. or typewriting. 

4. When teachers are assigned school duties other than those con- 
cerned with their regular classes, due consideration shall be 
given to this part of the teacher's load. 

The Librarian 

In every accredited secondary school the library shall be under the 
direction of a teacher-librarian, certificated in library science by the 
State Board of Education and assigned to the library for a minimum of 
two periods daily. Beginning with the session 1946-1947 a high school 
with an enrollment of more than 200 shall have a full-time librarian with 
12 to 15 session hours in library science. 

The School Plant 

Buildings and Grounds 
Buildings. 

The buildings for accredited high schools shall conform to the 
standards set up by the regulations of the State Board of Education. 

Extent of Grounds. 

Recommendation: Wherever it is possible to secure the land with- 
out unreasonable expense, the minimum extent of school grounds should 
be from ten to fifteen acres. 

Physical Condition. 

The physical condition of the school buildings, equipment, and 
school grounds shall at all times be such as to promote the health and 
safety of pupils and teachers. All parts of the school property shall be 
kept in a condition of cleanliness and order. 

Beautification and Improvement. 

Recommendation: Pupils, teachers, and school patrons should be 
drawn into a continuous program of school beautification and improve- 
ment, which will establish and maintain in the school an atmosphere 
of culture and refinement and will result in beautification of the school 
premises. 
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Provision for Play and Physical Education. 

The provisions for physical education shall be adequate to give all 
pupils an opportunity for a comprehensive physical education program. 
Five full class periods per week in physical and health education shall 
be provided for every pupil. The amount of playground apparatus and 
the number of basket ball or volley ball courts, baseball diamonds, etc., 
should be such as to give all pupils an opportunity for both free play 
and a variety of organized or team games. 

Equipment and Facilities 
Library. 

1. Room and Furniture. 

A separate room shall be provided for the library. In schools of 
500 or fewer pupils, this room should be adequate to seat at tables and 
chairs at least fifteen per cent of the high school enrollment, and in no 
case shall the seating arrangement provide for less than ten per cent. 
In schools of more than 500 enrollment the library room should be 
adequate to seat ten per cent of the enrollment. This room shall be 
attractively furnished and decorated. It shall have appropriate and 
sufficient shelving, chairs, tables, loan desk, magazine racks, bulletin 
boards, card catalog cabinets, and essential office equipment including 
a typewriter. Where space is available a conference room and work- 
room, properly equipped, shall be provided. 

2. Books. 

There shall be a minimum of 500 well selected books exclusive of 
Government documents and duplicates. For a school with an enroll- 
ment of more than 100 there shall be not less than five volumes per 
pupil. The books shall be approved by the State Department of Edu- 
cation and shall be in good condition, stamped, classified, accessioned, 
shelf-listed, and properly provided with loan cards. 

3. Periodicals. 

A school with an enrollment of 200 or less shall provide for a mini- 
mum of fifteen magazines, and schools of more than 200 enrollment for 
a minimum of twenty magazines. These magazines should be selected 
to meet the needs of those who use the library. Every accredited high 
school shall subscribe to at least two copies of a daily newspaper or two 
daily newspapers of state-wide recognition. The Sunday issue of an 
outstanding newspaper of national or international scope should be 
supplied. 
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4. Expenditure. 

High schools with an enrollment of 500 or less pupils shall expend 
annually a minimum of $1.00 per pupil for the purchase of library books, 
magazines, newspapers, materials, and supplies. High schools with an 
enrollment of more than 500 pupils shall expend annually $.75 per pupil 
for the purchase of library books, magazines, newspapers, materials, 
and supplies. These amounts shall be exclusive of expenditures for the 
elementary library and for salaries. Not less than two-thirds of the 
annual expenditure per pupil enrolled shall be expended for replace- 
ments, new books, magazines, and newspapers. 

5. Loan System. 

There shall be a satisfactory loan system approved by the State 
Department of Education which shall function effectively. 

6. Library Schedule. 

The library shall be open to the pupils throughout the entire school 
day and shall at all times be in the charge of a librarian or a librarian's 
assistant who may be a properly trained pupil. 

7. Library Instruction. 

Each pupil shall receive adequate instruction in the use of the 
library as soon as practicable after his first enrollment in high school. 
It is desirable that this instruction be integrated with regular class work. 

Classrooms. 

All classrooms shall be provided with book shelves or tables, proper 
seating arrangements, and thermometers. In those classrooms where 
such things are needed, blackboards, bulletin boards, maps, and any 
other important accessories shall be provided, and appropriate supplies 
for teachers and janitors shall be made available in the school building. 

Laboratories and Shops. 

The laboratories and shops shall be provided with equipment as 
specified in the State Department lists of laboratory and shop supplies 
for accredited schools. Emphasis shall be placed on the effective use of 
this equipment. 

Physical Education. 

Physical and health education are required by State law and are 
recognized as a necessary and important part of the secondary school 
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program. Local school boards should recognize it as such and make 
adequate appropriations to meet the necessary expenses of this de- 
partment both as to personnel and equipment. 

Recommendation: A minimum of twenty cents per pupil enrolled 
should be expended annually for equipment and teaching supplies for 
physical education. 

Principal's Office. 

Separate rooms shall be provided for the principal's office. These 
rooms shall contain adequate space, supplies and equipment necessary 
for the efficient operation of the office. Beginning with the session 1946- 
1947 every accredited high school shall have a secretary to the principal. 

Accrediting and Certification 

School Enrollment and Number of Teachers 

1. No high school employing fewer than four full-time teachers, or 
their equivalent, and no school enrolling fewer than 75 pupils 
will be accredited by the State Department of Education. A 
high school employing at least three full-time teachers and en- 
rolling fifty or more pupils, may apply for the certified status, 
provided by reason of isolation it is impracticable to bring a 
larger number of high school pupils together. 

2. Beginning with the session 1946-1947 no high school shall be ac- 
credited if its enrollment as of October 15 is less than 100, except 
as hereinafter provided. However, a school with an enrollment 
of not less than seventy-five may be accredited if it meets all 
other standards as set up in this manual for accrediting and can 
further prove the existence of an adequate educational program 
as determined by a competent committee appointed by the 
State Department of Education. 



Teachers. 



1. Beginning with the session 1946-1947 there shall be a minimum 
of four full-time teachers, or the equivalent, exclusive of the 
principal, in an accredited secondary school. 

2. Beginning with the session 1946-1947 every high school shall have 
at least one teacher certificated in physical and health educa- 
tion; schools of 300 to 500 enrollment shall have at least one 
full-time teacher or two half-time teachers of physical educa- 
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tion; schools of 500 or more enrollment shall have at least two 
full-time teachers of physical education. 

Certified Schools. 

Beginning with the session 1946-1947 a school with an enrollment 
of not less than 50 may be certified provided it meets all stand- 
ards of accrediting except the requirements as to the number of 
teachers. However, no school may be certified which does not 
have four full-time teachers, or the equivalent, including the 
principal. A school with an enrollment of less than 75 must prove 
isolation before it is eligible to apply for the certified status. 
The certified status is considered temporary and must be de- 
termined from a careful evaluation by a committee appointed 
by the State Department of Education. 

Requirements for Graduation 

Four-year accredited and certified schools shall require 16 units 
credit for graduation. However, those schools which promote the 
pupils as a group from the first year to the second year of the high school 
program may either assign four units to the pupil for completion of the 
first year's work and require 16 units for graduation, or they may assign 
no credit to a pupil for the completion of the first year's program and 
require 12 units for graduation. High schools organized on a 3, 5 or 6 
year basis will adjust their graduation requirements in keeping with the 
aforesaid plan. No Carnegie Unit credit shall be given except for the 
last four years. 

Offering and Daily Schedule 

The offering, the program of instruction, and the daily schedule of 
accredited high schools shall be subject to the approval of the State 
Supervisor of Secondary Education. 

Home Study and Evaluation of Non-Accredited Work 

When a pupil seeks to secure credit on the school records for a 
course of study which has not been pursued in an accredited or certified 
high school, the school shall determine through a thorough examination 
the validity of any credit given. When authorized by the superintendent 
and principal, pupils will be given credit for courses studied at home, 
for courses in sanitoria, in C. C. C. camps, apprentice schools, and in 
other qualified institutions. Credit allowed for this work shall not exceed 
that given for work in regular schools and shall be under qualified 
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teachers. The time devoted to study shall not be less than that required 
for comparable credit in the regular schools. Certain courses, such as 
biology, chemistry, physics, and other laboratory courses, shall not be 
accepted for credit unless the proper facilities and equipment are 
available. 

Credits for Individualized Courses 

Credit may be given for approved courses of the individualized 
type commonly called supervised correspondence courses, when the 
pupil takes these courses at school under the supervision of a teacher 
and when there is evidence of satisfactory accomplishment. 

Adult, Evening, and Part-Time Schools 

High school work offered in evening or part-time classes, not a 
part of the regular school-day program, shall be awarded credit on the 
same basis as in the regular day school. When in the judgment of the 
superintendent and the principal, however, a pupil, not regularly en- 
rolled in the day school, or an adult is able to prove by examination, or 
other objective evidence, satisfactory completion of the work, he may 
receive the credit in less than the time usually required. 

Length of Term 

One hundred and eighty days of instruction shall be the minimum 
length of term for an accredited secondary school. All feeder schools 
shall meet this requirement. 

Reports 

The principal shall prepare and return to the State Department of 
Education whatever regular and special reports may be requested. 

Report of Progress 

Each Preliminary Annual Report shall be accompanied by a state- 
ment indicating the progress made toward the realization of the plans 
for the development of the school. 

Morale 

The influences at work in accredited schools shall be such as to 
establish in the pupils high ideals of character and conduct. The em- 
ployment of teachers or other workers on the school staff who seem to 
exert an influence which is inimical to such results will be considered 
just grounds for withholding approval of the school. 
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Records 

A permanent record shall be kept for every pupil through which 
the information called for on the permanent record card provided by 
the State Department shall be readily available. These records shall 
be filed in steel filing cases or in fireproof vaults. 

Credit for Non-Academic Types of School Wore 

Recommendation: No distinction should be made in assigning 
credit value to academic and non-academic types of school work. 

School Funds 

There shall be an adequate centralized organization for the proper 
handling and accounting of all school funds for which the school is 
responsible. Semi-annually and annually, or more frequently if required, 
the principal shall send to the division superintendent a summary report 
of all receipts and disbursements. 

Term of Accrediting 

A high school shall be accredited for a period of one year only, the 
accredited status being renewed annually provided the school con- 
tinues to meet all requirements. 

Private Schools 

Private secondary schools (including denominational or parochial 
schools) may be accredited, provided they meet the requirements 
prescribed for public high schools. 

Evaluation by A State Committee 

If a school wishes to be evaluated by a state committee, using the 
Evaluative Criteria of the Cooperative Study, the Supervisor of Second- 
ary Education will make the necessary arrangements upon application 
in writing by the principal of the school and the division superintendent. 

Accredited Summer Schools 

Purposes of Summer High Schools 

The summer high school should be operated primarily for the three 
following purposes : (1) to allow pupils who have failed and pupils who 
have been retarded to make up a limited amount of work; (2) to permit 
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pupils of average or above average ability to enrich their high school 
experience by completing more than the minimum requirements for 
graduation; (3) to reduce the time required for graduation for pupils 
of superior ability (this should be done only in special cases). 

Tuition and Salaries 

If it is necessary to charge tuition for summer work in public 
high schools, the fees should be paid to the school board, and the school 
board should assume the obligation of paying the teachers' salaries in 
the usual manner. 

Sponsorship and Supervision 

The summer high schools shall be administered by the regular 
school authorities and shall be supervised by the principal of the high 
school which is sponsoring the summer work or by a qualified teacher of 
this school approved by the principal and superintendent. 

Teacher Qualifications 

The minimum qualifications of the teacher in a summer school shall 
in all respects be the same as for the regular session. 

Length of Session 

Summer sessions shall make provision for eighty hours of in- 
struction in each subject. This may be arranged in either a thirty- 
two-day session with two and one-half hour periods per subject per day 
or a forty-day session with two-hour periods per subject per day. 

Length of Period 

It is suggested that each subject be taught for not less than two 
clock hours each day, which, in a forty-day session, will provide a 
minimum of 80 hours of instruction. 

Library and Laboratory Facilities 

The library facilities available during the regular session shall be 
available for the summer school session, and if science is offered, the 
laboratory facilities shall be available. 

Credit 
1. New Work. 

No pupil shall be allowed to carry more than two new subjects. 
No pupil shall receive more than one-half unit credit for a new subject 
carried for 80 hours, or more than 1 unit of credit for a new subject 
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carried for 160 hours. All work required in courses in the regular session 
must be done in courses in summer schools, and pupils will be required 
to make the same progress as would be required in the regular session 
for similar credit. This progress is to be measured by careful evaluation. 

2. Repeated Work. 

Credit for repeated work will ordinarily be granted on the same 
basis as that for new work. Upon recommendation of the principal, 
however, a pupil may receive a unit of credit for a failed subject after 
studying this subject in the regular summer school two hours a day for 
eight weeks session, or two and one-half hours a day for 32 days and by 
showing through examinations an achievement in the subject at least 
equal to that expected for credit in the regular course. This privilege 
should be extended only to those pupils who have done well enough in 
the failed subject to indicate their ability to make it up in 80 hours of 
study. 
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The materials presented in Part Two are suggestive and are de- 
signed to serve as aids to those schools desiring to use them. It is hoped 
that school officials and teachers will be aided in meeting the accrediting 
standards and in developing the total high school program by utilizing 
suggestions in the chapters on Philosophy and Studying the Pupils and 
the Community. The chapter on Implementing Instruction is made up 
of discussions of questions that have been raised by teachers and princi- 
pals. These discussions are neither final nor exhaustive, but are included 
with the hope that they may prove valuable to teachers, principals, 
and others concerned with classroom teaching. The chapters on 
Professional Ethics and the Southern Association Standards for High 
Schools are included as possible aids in developing the high school 
program. 



Chapter VII 

PHILOSOPHY 

In preparing this manual, emphasis has been placed upon qualita- 
tive phases of the processes of education. The starting point in achieving 
quality is the development of an explicitly stated philosophy, which is 
a set of values stated and organized for use by teachers and by the 
school group as guides to action and for decisions in all matters relating 
to the development and improvement of the school. As a philosophy of 
education is both expressed and implied throughout this manual, the 
purpose of this chapter is not to present a detailed philosophy of edu- 
cation, but to suggest ways by which school officials and teachers may 
develop and use their own philosophy for the improvement of the high 
schools of Virginia. 

What is A Philosophy? 

The philosophy of an individual or of a group is a set of beliefs or 
values that serves as a guide to action or as a basis for making choices 
and decisions. A detailed analysis of the philosophy of a school may be 
stated as aims or objectives. It is probable, however, that a brief state- 
ment of beliefs and values functions more adequately in use and is 
more workable than long lists of aims and objectives. 

Everybody has a philosophy. In general, however, individuals and 
groups have one of two types of philosophy. The first and most common 
type is characterized by uncritical acceptance of things as they are. 
This type of philosophy generally does not lead to improvement and in 
many cases retards desirable change. Often, in the case of teachers, 
this uncritical type of philosophy is hidden in their practices. Although 
operating unconsciously, it is the most potent factor in guiding the work 
and in determining the choices made by the teachers. Because of its 
uncritical and unconscious nature, this type of philosophy generally 
does not operate to improve practice. 

The second type of philosophy is derived by a critical appraisal of 
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practices, beliefs, values, ideas, and existing ways of doing things. In 
terms of the teacher and the school, it is a continuous evaluation of the 
practices of the school; of the extent to which the school is meeting the 
needs of its pupils and community; of the ways in which teachers and 
school officials can improve themselves and their services; and of possible 
ways in which the school can better discharge its functions. Practices 
are analyzed and criticized in terms of social ideals and standards and 
in comparison with practices in other fields. The results of research are 
taken into account, including discoveries in psychology, sociology, 
biology, and other fields that have value for the teacher in improving 
his work. An individual or group that is guided by this type of phil- 
osophy based upon critical appraisal and evaluation formulates a clear 
statement of philosophy for use. 

It is important to emphasize here that superintendent, principal, 
teachers, and parents should develop and formulate through the pro- 
cesses of reflective thinking their own philosophy for the improvement 
of their school. A philosophy appropriated from a book or from another 
person will not function effectively as quality is realized only to the 
extent that the individual or the group undergoes the process through 
his own experience. This second type of philosophy, which offers the 
greatest promise as a means of school improvement, involves not only 
a careful weighing of the values used in formulating the philosophy but 
also their explicit organization for use. These values should represent 
the best thinking of which the individual or group is capable, and they 
should be definitely organized so as to be immediately available for use 
when a decision is to be made. One may have a high sense of values and 
yet not have a proper organization of these values. 

Soukces of A Philosophy 
The individual teacher and the entire school group should utilize 
various sources in developing their philosophy. The philosophy should 
be developed gradually and should be revised from time to time. Some 
of the sources that may contribute to the philosophy of the teachers 
and the school are: 

1. Studying the nature of the individual. 

2. Studying the nature of the process of learning. 

3. Studying the ideals of democracy. 

4. Studying the needs, aspirations, and behavior of the pupils 
of the school. 

5. Discussing the purposes of education with friends, parents, 
and people of the community. 
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6. Studying the problems, conditions, and the needs of the school 
community. 

7. Understanding various social, cultural, and political systems. 

8. Studying institutions and their functions in society. 

9. Examining their own teaching procedures and school practices, 
and the philosophy that supports them. 

The Relationship of Philosophy and Practice 

A critically formulated philosophy serves as a valuable guide in 
shaping school practice. It is the most important means of evaluating 
school practice. There can be little hope for improvement when a 
teacher's or school's philosophy is so imbedded in its practice that the 
assumptions which support this practice are not consciously recognized. 
The first step in moving from an unconsciously used philosophy toward 
an adequately functioning philosophy is a careful and refined analysis 
of present practice. The teacher should make a list of his procedures; 
such as methods of teaching, discipline, attitude toward pupils, and the 
like. The faculty as a whole should check the offering of the school 
against the needs of the pupils and the community, the offering of other 
schools, and the needs of individuals in a democratic society. Through 
such a process, a critical appraisal of the offering, teaching, and policies 
of the school is made. 

This can be organized and stated as the beginning of the philosophy 
of the school. Such an appraisal will no doubt result in changing some of 
the practices. The results of these new practices will in turn modify 
the philosophy. The revised philosophy will indicate further changes 
toward better practice. This interaction between philosophy and 
practice goes on continuously and results in refined beliefs and better 
practice. Through this procedure, philosophy paves the way for better 
practices and is in turn modified by the results revealed by these prac- 
tices. In a program of improvement the school officials and teachers 
spend much time in keeping their philosophy alive by modifying it and 
improving it to keep abreast of the changing needs of the pupils and of 
the developing needs of the community. 

Suggestions for Formulating a Philosophy 

It is suggested that the principal, through conferences with indi- 
vidual teachers, committee work, and faculty meetings, may follow 
such a procedure as the following in formulating a philosophy for the 
school : 
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1. Interest the teachers in the advisability of formulating a philosophy for the 
school. 

2. Lead the teachers in a critical appraisal of their present practices for the purpose 
of determining which are desirable and which are undesirable. 

3. Provide opportunities for reading and for utilizing the sources of a philosophy 
such as those outlined in a former section of this chapter. 

4. Help teachers to clarify their present beliefs and ideas. 

5. Interest laymen and pupils in formulating a philosophy and aid them toward 
making a contribution to the philosophy of the school. 

6. Plan with teachers, laymen, and pupils for a study of significant phases of 
community life. 

7. Study with the faculty, pupils, and laymen how children learn, their nature, 
their basic needs, their backgrounds and behavior, and their possibilities for 
improvement. 

8. Study with the faculty, providing for free discussion, ways of improving the 
community and the program of the school on the basis of the results of the 
community study. 

9. On the basis of all information revealed formulate a philosophy that is con- 
sistent with the principles of democracy for the school to use as a guide in 
meeting the needs of the pupils and the community and as a means of evaluating 
the practices of the school. 

10. Continuously study, critically evaluate, refine, and revise the philosophy in 
terms of the results of changed practices and in light of community and pupil 
needs. 

Responsibility of the School Staff 

If the high school of today is to survive, it must meet not only the 
individual needs of the pupils of secondary school age, but also it must 
become the community center for educational, social, and recreational 
activities of the population which it serves. The responsibility for 
appraising the present offering and practices and of modifying the 
school program to these ends rests upon the staff of the individual high 
school. Participation of all people concerned with the school in the 
process of analysis and modification provides the way of greatest promise 
for improving and perpetuating our democracy. The participants in 
the process should include school officials, superintendents, principals, 
teachers, laymen, and pupils. 
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Chapter VIII 

STUDYING THE PUPILS AND THE COMMUNITY 

The accrediting standards provide that every secondary school 
shall formulate its philosophy, study the pupil population and the 
community, and state its plans in the light of pupil and community 
needs. Schedules are included in this chapter to help the principal and 
his faculty in this study. The purpose of these schedules is to suggest 
techniques and provide means for complying with this standard. 

The Purposes of the Study 
Some of the purposes of a community and pupil-population study are: 

1 . To provide valuable teaching materials. 

2. To help teachers better understand the pupils. 

3. To determine the educational program and the offering of the 
school. 

4. To use as a basis for proper planning of the plant. 

5. To employ in coordinating and unifying a community program. 

6. To provide a sound basis for guidance. 

1. Human beings are essentially interested in themselves and their 
social and physical environment. The many ingenious theories con- 
cerning the origin and destiny of various racial and tribal groups bear 
testimony to this fact. In view of this natural interest a study of the 
community and its people will furnish a most valuable type of teaching 
material. First-hand observation and realistic contact with things in 
the school and community, should provide teachers with most significant 
sources of subject matter material. Many of these data may be collected 
by the pupils themselves, and under the guidance of skillful teachers 
their collection and interpretation will be a most profitable learning 
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experience. In studying community problems this type of data should 
be supplemented by subject matter from the organized areas of knowl- 
edge. 

2. No teacher can consider himself prepared to teach pupils unless 
he has an understanding of them and their home and community life. 
A study of the child in his physical and social environment is a funda- 
mental necessity to good teaching. Hence teachers should welcome the 
opportunity to participate in this study. 

3. Such a study forms the basis for an objective investigation of the 
community influences and the nature and needs of both the pupil and 
adult population. Its major purpose, therefore, is to provide a better 
understanding of significant social and economic conditions and move- 
ments with their implications for improving the school program. 
Specifically, the guidance program, the classes and courses offered, the 
provisions for part-time, evening, and adult classes, and the health and 
recreational program of the school and community will grow out of this 
study and should be determined largely in the light of its findings. 

4. The school plant should be adapted to the possibilities of the 
enrollment and the educational program of the school. Such a study is 
essential to proper planning and a wise expenditure of public funds. 

5. The study should serve as a basis for coordination of the various 
independent community organizations and agencies into an interrelated 
program which will eliminate overlapping and duplication of effort. 

6. Data as bases for understanding the pupils and the social and 
economic conditions of the community are essential for the use of the 
principal and teachers in initiating and developing the guidance pro- 
gram. 

Planning and Delimiting the Study 

All data indicated by the schedules included in this manual prob- 
ably will not be needed by any one school. Only those that will serve 
the purposes and the needs of the local situation should be collected. 
However, the following are considered essential: (1) a study of pupil 
population, including graduates and drop outs; (2) the total population 
trends; (3) the occupational status of both youth and adults; (4) the 
social-economic conditions including maps, health and recreational 
status, and the like. The schedules are considered as suggestive only and 
in many cases will need to be adapted to the local school situation. 
Certain other schedules may need to be added. 
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A study of the scope of that outlined in this chapter should be 
carried on over a period of years. Such a procedure should be viewed 
as a means of providing basic data for a program of long-term planning 
and should be continuous. Because of practical considerations, in the 
usual situation new courses are added and modifications are made 
gradually. Consequently, data should be secured in only a small number 
of areas in any one year. Criteria for selecting lines of investigation are : 
(1) significance and (2) immediate importance in the existing county or 
school situation as the school authorities and teachers know and under- 
stand it. In one situation it may be desirable to begin with the general 
population conditions as problems relating to this line of investigation 
may already be recognized. In another case recognition of needs of the 
pupils and of the school offering in relation to occupational oppor- 
tunities may lead to a study of the occupational pattern of the im- 
mediate and the larger community of ISO miles in radius. In still another 
situation a school may need to strengthen its preparation for college. 

Most of the information can be secured from secondary sources. 
Reports of state and local health departments contain practically all of 
the information needed on this topic. The 1940 census contains data 
on income, so that the general economic level of the community may be 
determined in this way. Little interviewing or personal administration 
of schedules is necessary. 

Interpreting and Using Data 

Interpreting and organizing the data into an interrelated picture 
of the school and community is an essential step in a survey. It is a 
much more difficult task than the collection of the data. Items will be 
contributed by specialists from various fields and each aspect must be 
woven into a whole. To find a proper understanding of the total situa- 
tion it is necessary to scrutinize without bias each item and group of 
data. In the light of these findings the school program will be planned 
and rebuilt. 

Comparison with established norms, other situations, and previous 
records will aid in the interpretation of the data. By studying data over 
a period of years definite trends will be shown and factors operating to 
cause these trends may be discovered. 

Often various items and groups of data fit themselves together to 
establish a single general conclusion. For example, the age-grade dis- 
tribution shows a high degree of over-ageness, and distribution of drop 
outs a correspondingly high rate of elimination. The school also has a 
high failure rate. These facts taken together indicate that the educa- 
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tional program of the school may be poorly adapted to its pupils' needs 
and abilities. 

Moreover, a study of the occupational and educational plans of the 
pupils shows that they tend to terminate their education with the high 
school course and to enter trade, industrial, and commercial vocations. 
An examination of the curriculum indicates a narrow offering of the 
traditional college preparatory type. These facts lead to the conclusion 
that the school's program is poorly adjusted to the needs of its con- 
stituency and should be revised to include vocational training. The 
causes of over-ageness, failure, and elimination from school become 
apparent. 

To study population stability and net in-or-out migration deter- 
mine the number of six-year-olds and the births in the area six years ago. 
By dividing the birth rate six years ago into the number of six-year- 
olds now in the area a ratio will be obtained. According to Dr. Lorin A. 
Thompson, Director of Virginia Population Study, if this ratio is .94 
it will indicate no appreciable migration. This ratio takes into account 
normal infant mortality. A ratio of less than .94 may indicate : (1) high 
infant mortality; (2) net out-migration; (3) under registration of births. 
A higher ratio than .94 will indicate a net in-migration. 

To study the holding power of the school: 

1. Determine per cent of pupils in each age and grade level not 
attending school. 

2. Determine what the per cent of enrollment in graduating class 
is of the enrollment of this class when it first registered in high 
school. Make due allowance for migration in and out of the area. 

3. Determine what the per cent of the total elementary enrollment 
in the high school feeder area is of the total enrollment in high 
school. 

To study stability of employment : 

1. Determine the number of persons in certain age levels who were 
employed during a period of a year or longer. 

2. Find out the number of these people who are still employed. 

3. The difference in these figures will indicate those who left or 
lost their jobs. 

4. Determine the number of different jobs these people held in the 
given time. 
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A major problem facing youth when leaving school is that of finding 
employment. To answer this question it is necessary to determine the 
employment opportunities available and the requirements for filling 
them. Schedules are provided in this chapter to help the school, in 
finding out specifically the employment pattern of the community. To 
accomplish this task successfully cooperation between the school and 
the employers of the community is essential. 

The skills and training necessary to secure and hold the available 
jobs should be determined and these skills and training listed with each 
type of job. For some a broad general education will be required. 
Others require skill in typing, shorthand, filing. Still others require blue- 
print reading, shop mathematics, and machine operation. Certain 
industrial plants and apprentice schools will require geometry and 
advanced technical mathematics. 

When the number of children leaving school is greater than the 
number of employment opportunities in the community unemployment 
and maladjustment among youth will probably develop. If employment 
opportunities are more satisfactory in other areas an out-migration to 
these areas may take place. After careful study the program of the 
school should be adjusted to meet the needs of the existing situation. 

Attention should be given to those who leave the community. In 
some areas fifty per cent of the youth's first employment is in other 
communities. The question of job opportunities in the communities to 
which they go must be answered. Schedules for this purpose are pro- 
vided. If there are no stenographic opportunities in the local area, but 
a large percentage of the girls graduating go to cities where such em- 
ployment opportunities are available, then stenographic and secretarial 
courses should be introduced in the local high school. 

Schedules are provided for collection of data and general informa- 
tion which are necessary for an intelligent revision of the school program. 
However, it must be kept in mind that job opportunities are subject to 
constant and sudden change. From this fact the danger of highly 
specialized and narrow vocational education is evident. However, 
there are broad general elements of vocational training which apply to 
many kinds of work. The fundamentals of shop mathematics, the use 
of tools, operation and maintenance of machines, and the elementary 
principles of accountancy will be needed by the average home owner, 
farmer, and the garage operator, as well as the carpenter and others. 
If the basic common skills are acquired the highly specialized training 
of modern industry can be acquired in a short time on the job and the 
possibilities of unemployment due to sudden technological changes may 
be greatly reduced. 
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It is essential that individuals learn to adjust themselves to an 
ever-changing world. Moreover, understanding on his level of the 
significance of modern social life, social institutions, and the pupil's 
relationship to them is basic to modern living. All subjects which con- 
tribute to the enrichment of the pupil's experience and enlargement of 
his understanding are basic in helping him to adjust himself in a changing 
world. Any program of vocational training and adjustment of the 
school to immediate community needs must take this fact into considera- 
tion. 

The age-grade distribution will give the enrollment by age and 
grade and the total enrollment of the school. Comparison of ages for 
each grade with the normal age for the grade will indicate whether 
pupils are progressing normally through school and the extent of over- 
ageness in the school will be shown. 

A study of drop outs by ages, sexes, and grades, may indicate 
whether the school program is well adapted to pupil needs. This should 
also give a basis for a study of what happens to these pupils. An effort to 
locate these pupils and re-enroll them in school or otherwise meet their 
needs should follow. If these pupils re-enter, the school program should 
be modified in light of their abilities and needs. 

Schedules are provided for collecting data on the nature, charac- 
teristics, plans, needs, and the probable future educational and 
vocational careers of the high school's constituency, including the 
graduates and those dropping out before completing the high school 
course. 

The collection of the data and their interpretation should be 
followed by careful planning which will involve listing the school and 
community needs in light of the findings of the study and the philosophy 
of the school. These plans should be expressed in terms of specific 
objectives with special plans for bringing each objective into an effective 
realization. 

The conditions revealed by the findings may be used in some of 
the following ways : 

1. Make the findings of the survey available to all teachers for use 
in their classes as subject matter of instruction. 

2. In the light of the findings, organize the instructional program 
of the high school in such ways as to improve the school and 
community. 

3. Make pertinent information available to all community agencies 
that desire it; such as churches, community league, health 
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organizations, women's clubs, county board of supervisors, 
and school board. 

4. Plan with community organizations for cooperation of the 
school with these organizations for improvement of conditions 
revealed by the report. 

5. Discover the points of strength and weakness in the school 
community as compared with the other communities in the 
county or city and with findings of similar studies made in other 
counties and cities of Virginia. 

Schedules for Studying Pupil Population 

Schedule No. 1 
Age-Grade Distribution. 

Note: Use the state age-grade distribution in State Superin- 
tendent's Annual Report. 
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Schedule No. 3 
Reasons for Leaving School 



Grade 


7th 


8th 


9th 


10th 


11th 


12th 


Total 


Per 
Cent 


Sex 


B 


G 


T 


B 


G 


T 


B 


G 


T 


B 


G 


T 


B 


G 


T 


B 


G 


T 


B 


G 


T 


Total 


1. To work 














































2. Needed at 
home 














































3. Maladjusted 
socially 














































4. School ill ad- 
justed to needs 














































5. Disciplinary 
procedure 














































6. Transferred to 
other schools 














































7. 














































8. 














































9. 














































10. 














































11. 














































12. Miscellaneous 














































13. Total 





























































































Use this table for locating causes for weakness in holding power with a view to 
eliminating existing causes and better adjusting school program to pupil needs. 
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Schedule No. 4 
Stability of Pupil Population 



Number of years first-year pupils 
spent in local Elementary Schools 


Number years Seniors spent 
in this High School 


1 year 




1 year 




2 years 




2 years 




3 years 




3 years 




4 years 




4 years 




5 years 




S years 




6 years 




6 years 




7 years 








8 years 











The above data will indicate to some extent the degree the school program 
needs to be adapted to local area or to areas to which pupils migrate by giving a 
rough index of stability of pupil population. 
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Schedule No. 5 
Educational Plans or Intentions 



Year in High School 


1st 


2d 


3d 


4th 


Total 


Per 
Cent 


Sex 


B 


G 


T 


B 


G 


T 


B 


G 


T 


B 


G 


T 


B 


G 


T 


B 


G 


T 


1. To complete high school 






































2. Liberal Arts College 
































3. Technical Colleges 






































4. Teachers Colleges 






































5. Business Colleges 






































6. Nursing Schools 






































7. Trade Schools 






































8. Industrial Training 






































9. 






































10. 






































11. 






































12. 






































13. Undecided 






































14. Continue Ed., but undecided 






































15. Unknown 







































Obtain this information from pupils once each year. 
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Schedule No. 6 
Graduates Attending College over Period of Years 



Year of Class 












Total 


Per 
Cent 


Sex 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


State Institutions 












































College of William and 
Mary 












































Farmville State 
Teachers College 












































Madison College 












































Mary Washington 
College 












































Medical College of 
Virginia 












































Radford State 
Teachers College 












































University of Virginia 












































Virginia Military 
Institute 












































Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 












































Other Colleges: 



















































































































































































































































































































































Use a second copy of this form to continue study over a period of ten years. 
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Schedule No. 7 
Vocational Plans or Intentions 



Year in High School 


1st 


2d 


3d 


4th 


Total 


*Per 
Cent 


Sex 


B 


G 


T 


B 


G 


T 


B 


G 


T 


B 


G 


T 


B 


G 


T 


B 


G 


T 


Professional Service 






































Agricultural 






































Banking and Insurance 


































— 




Forestry 




































Fishing 






































Mining 






































Manufacturing 






































Domestic Services 






































Transportation and 
Communication 






































Garages and Filling Stations 






































Hotels and Restaurants 






































Retail and Wholesale Business 






































Building and Construction 






































Public Services, i. e., 
Firemen, Policemen, etc. 






































Printing 












































































Undecided 






































Unknown 






































Total Individuals (Count 
each one once) 







































•Divide total for each vocational choice by total individuals. 
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Schedule No. S 
Occupations of Graduates over Period of Years 


Year Following 
Graduation 












Total 


Per 
Cent 


Sex 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


Total 


Attending College 








































Attending Industrial 
Schools 








































Business College 








































Professional Schools 








































Unemployed 








































Professional Services 








































Agricultural 








































Banking and Insurance 








































Forestry 








































Fishing 








































Mining 








































Manufacturing 








































Domestic Services 








































Transportation and 
Communication 








































Garages and Filling 
Stations 








































Hotels and Restaurants 








































Retail and Wholesale 
Business 








































Building and Con- 
struction 








































Public Services: 
Fireman, etc. 








































Post Graduate 








































Laborer 








































Skilled Trades 
























































































































No Occupations given 








































Total Individuals 









































This study should be continued over a ten year period. 
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Schedule No. 9 
Occupations of Drop Outs over Period of Years 


Year Following 
Drop out 












Total 


*Per 
Cent 


Sex 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 




Attending Trade and 
Industrial Schools 








































Other Training Schools 








































Unemployed 








































Agricultural 








































Attendants, Personal 
Service 








































Banking and Insurance 








































Forestry 








































Fishing 








































Mining 








































Manufacturing 








































Domestic Services 








































Transportation and 
Communicati on 








































Garages and Filling 
Stations 








































Hotels and Restaurants 








































Retail and Wholesale 
Business 








































Building and 
Construction 








































Public Service: Policeman 








































Skilled Trades 








































Common Laborer 
























































































































Unknown 








































Total Individuals 









































*Divide total for each vocation by total individuals. 

This study should be continued over a period of ten years, since pupils do not 
settle permanently in vocations for some time after leaving school. For this purpose 
use a second copy of this form. 
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Schedule No. 10 
Mental Ability of Pupil Population 



No. of Tests Used 




Year in School 


1st 


2d 


3d 


4th 


5th 


Total 


Per 

Cent* 


I. Q. 120 and over 
















115—119 
















110—114 
















105—109 
















100—104 
















95—99 
















90—94 
















85—89 
















80—84 
















75—79 
















70—74 
















Below 70 
















Total 

















*Divide total of each ability level by total individuals. These data should 
indicate to a degree the type of pupil performance to be expected for the school. 
Teachers and administrators who use mental tests should be thoroughly informed 
as to their significance and their limitations. This subject is well treated in many 
modern texts. 
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Schedule No. 11 
Areas Within Which Pupils Locate When Leaving School 



Year After 
Leaving School 












Per 
Cent 


G-Graduate 
NG-Non-Graduate 


G 


NG 


T 


G 


NG 


T 


G 


NG 


T 


G 


NG 


T 


G 


NG 


T 




1. Local Supporting 
Area 


































a. 


































b. 


































c. 


































2. Other Areas in 
this State 


































a. 


































b. 


































c. 


































d. 


































e. 


































f. 


































3. Other States 


































a. 


































b. 


































c. 


































d. 


































e. 


































f. 


































4. Foreign Countries 


































a. 


































b. 


































c. 


































5. Total Individuals 





































































This study should extend over a ten-year period. For this purpose use a 
second copy of this form. 
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Schedules for Studying the Community 
Maps. 

The use of maps of the community which supports the high school 
is an i essential part of a community study. A map of each Virginia 
county may be obtained from the State Planning Board, Richmond, 
Virginia, for approximately one dollar. This map shows the location 
of roads, school houses, homes, recreation parks, churches, industries, 
businesses, and many other things included in the study. The entire 
school population, outside of the town can be spotted on this map by 
superimposing on the symbols for homes, the symbol A to locate high 
school pupils, and the symbol O to locate elementary school pupils. 

When the supporting community of a high school is less than the 
county, jthis; area may be shown on the map by means of pins, string, 
or colored pencil marks. 

A map of the school community may be made by the school, but 
it would probably be more expensive and less serviceable than purchas- 
ing one .from the State Planning Board or obtaining from the division 
superintendent's office a "Spot Map" showing school population. 
Spot maps showing the distribution of Negro pupils are available for 
each Virginia county and such maps showing the distribution of white 
pupils are available for most Virginia counties. 

If a school wishes to construct a map of its supporting community, 
the inclusion of the following items is suggested: 

Location of high school. 

Location of all feeder schools. 

Location of homes represented in public schools, elementary and 
high. 

Location of colleges in or near the area served by the school. 

Location of parks, playgrounds, swimming pools, and other rec- 
reational places. 

Location of churches. 

Location of primary and secondary roads, bus routes, school and 
commercial. 

Location of school bus stops and railroads. 

Location of power lines for power, lights, and radio service. 

Location of industrial plants for entire county. 
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Attention is called to the fact that each community study should 
follow the pattern of the community. Since there is no general pattern 
for Virginia communities, selection of items to be studied and adapta- 
tions of schedules included in this section should be governed by availa- 
bility of materials and purposes of the study as determined by the local 
school. 

Data to be used in the suggested schedules may be secured from 
primary sources such as visitation, canvassing, and direct communica- 
tion with adults or pupils, or from secondary sources such as printed 
materials and statistics. It is strongly recommended that all secondary 
sources of data be examined before collecting data from a primary 
source. 

Health. 

1. Sanitation. 

a. Water Supply. Yes No 

(1) Has your community a public water supply? 

(2) Is the water supply tested for purity at least 

once a year ? 

(3) Has there been a shortage of water during 

the last five years? 

If the water supply at your home is a well, 
cistern, or spring check the following. 

(4) Do you have running water in your home ? 

(5) Pump '(power). 

(6) Pump (hand). 

a. Concrete cover. ■ 

b. Board cover. 

(7) Well and Bucket. 

a. Covered. 

b. Open. 

(8) Spring. 

a. Covered. 

b. Open. 
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b. Sewer and Refuse Disposal. 

(1) Is the sewage disposal system in your com- 
munity adequate for the present population ?- 

(2) Is it adequate to take care of the normal 
growth in population? 

Schedule No. 12 

(3) Sewage Disposal Systems in Homes. 



Families with: 


Number 


Approved by Health 
Officer 


No privy 






Unsanitary privy 






Sanitary privy 






Indoor toilet 






Bathroom with usual fixtures 













(4) Refuse Disposal: How Conducted? Yes No 

(a) By a department of the town? 

(b) By a contractor supervised by town 

official? 

(c) Is the "dumping" area sanitary? 

(d) Is the "dumping" area isolated? 

(e) Incinerator? 

(f) Methods of disposal by individual family? 



Health data may be secured from (1) the Annual Report of the 
local health units; (2) The State Department of Health; (3) Town 
Ordinances and Minutes of Supervisors' meetings. 
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2. Health Service, 
a. Hospital facilities. 

(1) Number of hospitals in the school com- 
munity 

(2) Number of beds in hospitals 

(3) Average per cent of beds used 



b. Clinics. 



Schedule No. 13 
Health Clinic 



Type 



How often held 



Number treated 



How supported 



These data may be obtained from the Annual Report of the Local 
Health District or from the State Department of Health. 
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c. Medical Personnel. 

Schedule No. 14 



Medical Personnel 


Number 


Physicians 




Dentists 




Nurses 




Others : 













d. Health Unit (State and Local). 

Schedule No. 15 
Health Unit 



Personnel 


Number 


Annual Objectives 


Health Officer 






Sanitation Officer 






Nurse 






Clerk 






Others : 







These data may be obtained from the Annual Report of the Local 
Health District or from the State Department of Health. 
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3. Health Conditions. 

Schedule No. 16 
Health Conditions 
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Name of disease 


6 years — 19 years (inclusive) 


Communicable Diseases 


Number 


Per Cent 


Measles 






Whooping Cough 






Chicken Pox 






Influenza 






. 












'• 






Non-Communicable Diseases 






Heart Disease 






Appendicitis 






Brights Disease 































These data may be obtained from the Annual Report of the Local 
Health District or from the State Department of Health, Richmond, 
Virginia. 
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Schedule No. 17 
Permanently Handicapped (All Ages) 


Name of Individual 


Type of Handicap 
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Recreational Facilities. 



Schedule No. 18 
Recreational Facilities 



Kind 


Number 


Capacity- 


Admission 


Commercial 








Theatres 








Golf links 








Tennis courts 








Dance halls and road houses 








Bowling alleys 








Skating rinks 








Athletic contests 








Others : 
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Schedule No. 19 
Recreational Facilities (Continued) 


Kind 


Number 


Capacity 


Admission 










Non-Commercial 








Parks 








Swimming Pools 








Tennis Courts 








Town Gymnasium 








Playgrounds 








Church houses (i.e., Parish Halls) 








Music — Bands 








Hobby Clubs 








Garden Club 








Agricultural and 4-H Club 








Community Fairs 








Others : 
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Other recreational data. 

1. How many acres are devoted to parks, playgrounds, picnic 
grounds, athletic fields, and other non-commercial facilities? 

a. How many acres per 100 population? 

2. To what extent are these public facilities supervised? 

3. What is the per capita cost of these public facilities ? 



Crime and Juvenile Delinquency. 
1. Significance of crime. 

a. What is the ratio of crime to total population? 

b. What is the ratio of delinquency to total popu- 
lation? 

c. What is the per capita cost of crime? 

d. What is the per capita cost of delinquency? 

Schedule No. 20 
Types of Crime 



Type 


Frequency 


Committed 
by White 


Committed 
by Negro 


Age 






M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


Juvenile 
18-24 


25 and over 



























































































































These data can be secured through Court records. 
2. Corrective Agencies. 

a. What corrective agencies operate in your school community? 

b. What are their programs? 
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Schedule No. 22 
Social-Religious Agencies 



Name 


Number of 
Members 


By whom Sponsored 


Boy Scouts 






Girl Scouts 






Y. M. C. A. 






Y. W. C. A. 






Young Men's Hebrew Assoc. 






Young Women's Hebrew Assoc. 






Others: 

























Patron's Attitude Toward the School. 

To school patrons. 

(A letter should be written to the school patrons explaining the 
purposes of this community study, the immediate purpose of this 
schedule, with explicit instructions for filling out the schedule.) 
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Distribution of Population by Ages. 



Schedule No. 24 
Distribution of Population by Ages 1 to 24 



Ages 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


White: 
Male 


















































Female 


















































Negro: 
Male 


















































Female 



















































Schedule No. 25 
Distribution of Ages of Adults 25 to 65, Inclusive 



Ages 


25-29 


30-35 


35-39 


40-44 


45-49 


50-54 


55-59 


60-65 


White: 
Male 


















Female 


















Negro: 
Male 


















Female 



















For population figures, the volumes of the United States Bureau 
of the Census and school census should be consulted. From the popula- 
tion schedules the following can be determined: 

The relations of the total population to the number in school. 

The holding power of the school. 

The future building program. 

The probable enrollment. 
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Birth Rate and Infant Mortality. 

Schedule No. 26 
Birth Rate and Infant Mortality 



Birth Rate 


Infant Mortality 




Number 


Ratio to 1,000 Population 


Number 


Ratio to 1 ,000 Population 


White- 
Male 










Female 










Negro: 
Male 










Female 










Total 











Birth rate and infant mortality rate may be obtained from health 
departments and the Virginia Bureau of Vital Statistics. The birth rate 
over a period of time, taking into consideration other factors, will 
tend to give population trends. 

A high infant mortality rate would indicate the school and com- 
munity should give special attention to this problem. 



Income. Schedule No. 27 

General Income Level of the Community Population 



Under $500 


$50041,500 


$l,500-$3,000 


$3,000 and over 


Total 


Number 










Percent 











In the above schedule cash income and an estimate of other in- 
comes, such as garden and free rent should be added to give the total. 
If farm products are furnished for a family of five, it can be easily 
estimated by taking into consideration the cost of food in the com- 
munity. 1 An index to the cost of food would be the price of table board. 
Analysis of the above schedule will determine the number of f amilies 
in the various income groups. Much of the above may be obtained from 
the United States Bureau of Census. 



*In most cases only the general income level will be needed. This can be 
secured from the U. S. Bureau of the Census for 1940. A canvass of individual 
families should be made only when there is ample time and some person available 
who has had experience in this work. 
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Occupational Status of Youth. 

Schedule No. 28 
Occupational Status of Youth (Ages 6 to 19, Inclusive, as of September 1) 





Number 

Regularly 

Attending 

School 


Total Popu- 
lation in 
Designated 
Ages 


Per Cent 




B 


G 


T 


B 


G 


T 


B 


G 


T 


Ages 6-13, Inclusive 




















Ages 14-19, Inclusive 




















Part-Time Employed and 
Regularly Enrolled in 
School 




















Part-Time Employed and 
Not Regularly Enrolled 
in School 




















Regularly Employed 




















Unemployed 





















Occupational Status of Adults. 

Schedule No. 29 
Occupational Status of Adults 



Occupation 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Professional 








Manager 








Agriculture 








Home Making 








Sales Work 








Office Work 








Skilled Laborer 








Unskilled Laborer 








Unemployed 








Unemployable 








Government Service 









Information can be secured from the original forms of the school 
census. These forms may be found in the Division Superintendent's 
office. 
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Educational Status of Adults. 

Schedule No. 30 
Educational Status of Adults 



Educational Status 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Did Not Attend Any School 








Attended, but did not Complete Elementary 








Completed Elementary 








Attended, but did not Complete High School 








Completed High School 








Attended, but did not Complete College 








Graduated from Normal School or Junior College 








Graduated from Four- Year College 








College Work beyond College Graduation 









(This information may be restricted to families represented in 
school and secured from the students.) 



Financial Resources. 

1. Assessed valuation of county, city, or district- 

2. Ratio of assessed valuation to real valuation 



(This information may be obtained from the State Department 
of Taxation, Richmond, Virginia.) 

3. Tax rate 



4. Revenue from taxes_ 



5. Revenue per capita for each of last five years. 

6. What is the legal tax limit? 



7. Has it been necessary to reduce expenditures below approved 
budgets in the last five years? (Yes or No) 

8. Have economics taken the form of curtailment of staff, salary 
cuts, failure to pay salaries, or free services? (Yes or No) 

9. Has public property been allowed to depreciate unnecessarily? 
(Yes or No) . 
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10. Pupil per capita cost $ 

(Secure this information from Annual High School Report, 
State Department of Education.) 

1 1 . State average of pupil per capita cost $ _ 



(Secure this information from the report of State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Richmond, Virginia.) 

12. National average of pupil per capita cost $ 



(Secure this information from the United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C.) 

13. Ratio of debt and capital outlay to operation of schools? 



(Secure this information from the Division Superintendent of 
Schools.) 

14. Total amount of school indebtedness? $ 



Home Environment. 

The following information may be secured from pupils : 

1. Do you own your own home? 

2. Do you have running water in the house? 

3. Do you have a telephone? 

4. Do you have a radio ? 

5. Do you have a daily paper? 

6. Name five magazines you have seen recently. Underscore the 
ones in your home. 

Civic and Social Agencies Affecting Education. 

Name of Club or Organization _ 

President or Chairman _ — 

Objectives.— — 
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Institutions in the Community (colleges, hospitals, etc.) 

Name. — 



Coordination of Community Agencies and Resources 

In the program of coordination of community agencies and re- 
sources it is essential that a study be made of the organizational resources 
of the community. The school should cooperate with leaders and other 
agencies in soliciting the participation of all people in interpreting the 
school program, and in developing community spirit and morale. A 
list of all agencies and their service should be made and a cooperative 
plan worked out for their coordination. All resources, human, natural, 
institutional, and social control resources should be utilized. 

One method of coordinating the agencies and organizations is 
through the forming of a community planning board, community co- 
ordinating council, or community council. Regardless of the name, the 
purpose is the same. 

Whenever other leadership is not available, the principal may 
take the lead in organizing the council. The membership of the council 
may be composed of the chairmen or presidents of the operating organi- 
zations. The division superintendent of schools should be an ex officio 
member. The council may determine the most urgent needs in the 
community, and formulate a plan and a program to carry out its 
objectives. There should be included in the organization committees 
to inform the community of proposed plans and to delegate to the 
several agencies definite responsibilities. One of the principal's respon- 
sibilities is to see that school faculty and facilities are available for 
use in promoting the program. 

The program is to involve the welfare of youth as well as adults, 
and to this end, the pupils, out-of-school youth, and adults should be 
active participants in formulating and promoting all plans. 

The council may plan a general meeting once a month. The 
nature of these meetings may consist of: (1) A general meeting with 
group singing, devotional exercises, or other general programs put on 
by some community agency, and (2) followed by departmental meet- 
ings for special interest groups, such as Rotary Clubs, Red Cross, 
parent-teacher meetings, and the like. 

It is essential that the services of all organizations be used. The 
welfare department can assist in giving helpful information regarding 
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indigent children. This information would be useful in determining 
a list of pupils to whom free textbooks, free lunch, and other materials 
should be furnished. Some information on the social and economic 
status of the family can be secured from this source. Through the 
Department of Health it is possible to secure dental, chest, venereal, 
and bone clinics. Information regarding the density of population and 
the status of marginal families can be secured through the State Plan- 
ning Board. The services of the landscape gardener of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, garden clubs, and women's clubs, may be used in 
programs of school beautification and improvement. The Lions Club's 
interest in fitting glasses for indigent pupils and the Rotary Club's 
interest in crippled children should be utilized. 

The Division of Motor Vehicles is prepared to supply schools 
with safety material including printed information and safety pictures. 
The local highway patrolman can be of great value in promoting instruc- 
tion in safety through instruction in proper use of streets and roads. 

The Virginia State Employment Service is a Federal-State service 
in the Virginia Unemployment Compensation Commission. This 
service maintains thirty-four branch offices at which persons may 
register for vocational assistance whether employed or unemployed. 
School people should actively seek the services of the Virginia State 
Employment Service in helping their graduates and drop outs to make 
vocational adjustment. This service can definitely be utilized as a 
part of the school follow-up program. 

The Division of Rehabilitation, Special, and Adult Education is 
administered by the State Department of Education, and is respon- 
sible for Rehabilitation Education for physically handicapped adults, 
Special Education for handicapped children, Adult Education, and 
World War Orphan Education. The supervisors of each of these services 
are available and will visit the local school upon a statement of its 
needs. Special education also is concerned with physically handicapped, 
mentally retarded, and home-bound children. One specific service 
that special education may render is providing financial assistance in 
the purchasing of the proper desks and materials of instruction for the 
handicapped. 
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A Suggested List of Agencies 

The agencies have been listed according to local, state, and national 
divisions attempting to show their relationship. The list is given for 
illustration and is not exhaustive. 



Local 


State 


National 


P. T. A. 


Virginia Branch of the Na- 
tional Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 


Health Department 


Health Department 

Sanatoria 

Bureau of Vital Statistics 

Bureau of Mental Hygiene 


Public Health Service 


Welfare Department 


Welfare Department 
State Employment Bureau 
Virginia Unemployment 
Compensation Commis- 
sion 
Reform Schools 


W. P. A. 

Employment "Service 
C. C. C. 
N. Y. A. 


County Agent 
Home Demonstration 

Agent 
Cooperative Marketing 

Association 


Extension Services of State 

Colleges and University 

Conservation Commission 


United States Department 
of Agriculture 

Farm Security Administra- 
tion 

Soil Conservation 


Chamber of Commerce 


Chamber of Commerce 


Chamber of Commerce 


A. A. A. 

Police Department 


A. A. A. 

Division of Motor Vehicles 


A. A. A. 


County Planning Board 


Planning Board 


Park Service 


Garden Clubs 


Garden Clubs 




Red Cross 


Red Cross 


Red Cross 


Junior Red Cross 


Junior Red Cross 


Junior Red Cross 


Board of Education 


State Board of Education 


U. S. Office of Education 


Teachers Association 


Virginia Education 
Association 


National Education 
Association 
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The following local agencies have in most cases district, state, 
national and in some cases international organizations: 

Rotary Boy Scouts 

Ruritan Girl Scouts 

Kiwanis Young Men's Christian Association 

Lions Young Women's Christian Association 

Women's Clubs Literary Clubs 

Young Men's Clubs Ministerial Association 

Churches Council of Religious Education 

Better Business Bureaus 

Parent and Teacher Visitation 

The Eleventh Year Book of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals reports a study of the problem of teacher visitation. 
It states: "School and home cannot be independent one from the 
other, for there is no marked division line between the school community 
and the home community. The school is but one part of the child's 
community life. The pleasant and unpleasant happenings at home 
are likewise carried over into the school. Home visitations help the 
teacher to better understand and better deal with the pupil, for his 
knowledge of home life can serve as an interpretation of school life." 2 

Problems of the unadjusted child, school attendance, school failures, 
and difficulties arising out of emotional instability may be met more 
successfully by teacher visitation. 

In the guidance of pupils in school, teachers should keep certain 
points in mind, such as: 

(1) Children are learning continuously, whether in school or out. 

(2) The habits acquired outside of school may nullify the class- 
room work. 

(3) The mood in which a child leaves home often determines his 
success in the day's work. 

(4) Parental attitudes due to misinformation may be reflected 
in the classroom. 

(5) The school can best teach a child what he needs to know 
when the teachers are familiar with the home background. 

Before any attempt is made for visitation in the home the teacher 
should search all available records to find all possible facts about the 

2 The Principal and His Community. The Eleventh Yearbook. Department 
of Elementary School Principals, Vol. XI, No. 3, April, 1932, p. 240. 
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child. Although the majority of homeroom teachers have a full teaching 
load, with extra-class activities, reports, and physical education added, 
teachers should know the child to prevent the visit from developing 
possibly into an embarrassing situation. 

The physical condition of the child, his emotional responses, 
mental ability, past and present school record, interests in and out of 
school, his attitude toward school are very pertinent facts. The names 
and occupation of the parents, the economic security of the home, and 
the marital conditions are all factors contributing to the growth of the 
child. Practically all the foregoing information may be obtained from 
the permanent cumulative record. 

The approach to the parent should always be positive. Find 
something good to say about each child. Matters requiring adjustment 
should be approached tactfully. Friendliness should characterize every 
visit. The teacher will do well to work carefully with attendance 
officers, community institutions, the family minister and physician, 
recreational personnel, and others who may assist. 

He should be careful to correct any misinformation obtained by 
the parent and to explain as far as possible what the school is doing 
to help the child. The teacher should listen to any suggestions the 
parents may have in regard to school matters. The visit should be 
made when it is convenient to the child and parent. Often it is advis- 
able to accompany the child home from school, being careful to build 
the attitude that it will not be a time to talk about what the child is 
not doing. 

It is impossible for teachers to visit all the homes because of roads, 
costs, and available time. Therefore, other means of contacting the 
family can be effectively used. A note home, praising some particular 
work of the child, a telephone call expressing regret about illness, taking 
time to talk to parents when the teacher meets them at the drug store, 
grocery store, or other places can have a great influence on the attitude 
of the parent toward the school. 

Another method of bringing the parent and teacher together is 
school visitation on the part of the parent. This would appear to be 
of two types: (1) Informal visits by parents any time during the school 
day in which the work can be observed under usual routine circum- 
stances. Often this type of visiting is objected to by teachers on the 
ground that the work is interrupted, but the teacher with the work 
of the classroom well in hand is glad for the home-school contact. 
Satisfied parental observers then become "salesmen" of the educational 
enterprise. (2) School visitation upon invitation of school authorities, 
school exhibits, special day or evening classes, special programs on 
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holidays. Evening sessions of regular school work held annually are 
coming into popular use. Exhibits of school work in connection with 
special days are valuable. Such practices enable parents to become 
acquainted with the school work. Parents are often amazed at its 
scope. Pupils can assist by writing letters to parents urging their 
visitation. 
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Chapter IX 

IMPLEMENTING INSTRUCTION 

Purposes and Uses or This Chapter 

During the past decade many Virginia high schools have modified 
their practices as a result of the development of the Virginia Program 
for Improving Instruction. When new practices are initiated, new 
problems inevitably arise. The purpose of this section is to assist 
superintendents, principals, supervisors, and teachers in improving the 
instructional program by undertaking to answer some of the questions 
which have been most frequently raised by those who are either engaged 
in modifying their practice or desire to effect changes which will more 
nearly harmonize procedure with a changed philosophy of education. 
No inference is to be made that the answers given here are the final 
and only solutions to these problems. Specifically, this material is 
designed to give assistance in the following ways : 

1. To direct attention of teachers to classroom procedures and 
techniques which may be desirable for use in their work. 

2. To interpret certain phases of the Virginia Program to 
teachers, parents, and laymen. 

3. To suggest to teachers how certain findings of research may be 
used to improve their teaching. 

4. To call attention to desirable democratic supervisory pro- 
cedures. 

5. To offer some suggestions to teachers who have encountered 
problems in their efforts to conduct a program which functions 
in the life of the community. 
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Discussions of Questions Raised by Principals and Teachers 

1. How can the principal and teachers initiate modification of their 
school practices to the end of improving instruction? The improvement of 
instruction should be a cooperative enterprise involving the principal, 
teachers, other school officials, pupils, patrons, and other laymen. The 
responsibility for initiating such a program lies with the principal under 
the guidance of and in cooperation with the superintendent. Out of 
his knowledge of the school and community he should make a list of the 
problems he considers to be of vital importance in the school community. 
The members of the staff should be asked to state the problems with 
which they are concerned and to indicate ways and means by which 
they may be solved. 

Similarly, pupils, patrons, members of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation and other community organizations should be asked what 
improvements they think should be made in the school and the com- 
munity. 

Early in the school year, after canvassing his faculty and community 
on an individual basis, the principal should raise some of the problems 
suggested by teachers, pupils, and patrons, as well as some of his own, 
in a faculty meeting at which attendance is voluntary. 

The teachers present should be given an opportunity to present 
additional problems. They should then be asked which of these problems 
they consider to be most important and what plans and procedures 
should be used for studying them in an effort to solve them. 

This list in all probability will contain more problems than can be 
studied in one year, or even in several years. It is important in setting 
up the program of work for the year that the staff does not try to do 
too much, or to go too rapidly. 

Possible factors involved in the study and planning for solution of 
these problems include : 

A. Devising a philosophy of the school. (See Part II, Chapter I.) 

B. Use of Evaluative Criteria for "self evaluation." 

C. A Study of the School Population. 

(1) Number of pupils of high school age in community. 

(2) Relation between enrollment and total number of pupils 
of high school age. 

(3) Study of interests and backgrounds of pupils. 
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(4) Educational and occupational intentions of pupils. 

(5) Follow-up study of drop outs and graduates. 

D. Informal Investigation of the Objects of Allegiance, Dominant 
Beliefs, and General Social Points of View of the Community 
Which the School Serves. 

(1) Degree of classical mindedness. 

(2) Extent to which the school is influenced by liberal arts 
colleges. 

(3) Degree of liberality on the race question. 

(4) Degree of religious fundamentalism or modernism. 

(5) Degree of conservatism or progressivism. 

(6) Social and professional views of school personnel. 
* (7) Social and economic status of adult population. 

E. A study of the needs of the pupils and of the Community. (See 
Part II, Chapter II.) 

In carrying on the informal investigation, members of the staff 
should discuss these problems with leaders and other members of the 
community, such as parents, workers, ministers, doctors, school officials, 
and business leaders, to get their views. Contacts should be made with 
such organizations as the Chamber of Commerce, service clubs, Parent- 
Teacher Association, and similar groups. 

The statements made here for initiating the program are suggestive 
only, and are to be modified and adapted to the local situation. The 
foregoing processes should be carried on continuously year after year. 

2. What are some principles of desirable learning? In some 
schools only incidental account has been taken of such factors 1 as (1) 
the pupil's emotional growth, (2) his attitudes, (3) his social adjustment, 
(4) his interests and purposes, (5) his need for planning, (6) his person- 
ality development. 

Since we live in a democratic society, we accept "the preservation, 
improvement, and extension of democracy," as an important function 
of American education. It follows, therefore, that the process of teaching 
and learning should be in harmony with the democratic ideal. Some 
principles of desirable learning are here listed. 



'Hopkins, L. T. Interaction: The Democratic Process, p. 143. 
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(1) Growth processes in individuals and society are resultants of 
continuing interaction between individuals and society. 2 

(2) Learning is a continuous process. 

(3) All learning comes through experience. 

(4) An individual learns best when he can share cooperatively in 
the management of the learning experiences with his fellows 
under the guidance but not under the domination of adults. 3 

(5) An individual learns best when he has his own purposeful 
goals to guide his learning activities. 

(6) An individual accepts and acts upon the learning which he 
believes to be personally desirable to him. 

3. What is the meaning of the term "Core Curriculum" as it is 
commonly used in referring to the curriculum offering of Virginia secondary 
schools? 

Much confusion and misunderstanding has resulted from the use 
of the term "Core Curriculum" in referring to the curriculum offering 
of Virginia secondary schools. Traditionally, the core curriculum has 
comprised the subjects required of all high school pupils for graduation. 
These required subjects were supposed to be important enough for all 
youth to study, and they constituted the bulk of subject matter common 
to all youth. The college entrance subjects automatically became the 
core for most schools, although other subjects were added presumably 
to meet certain needs. Many Virginia schools operate by this type of 
core organization ; however, they do make use of the flexible assignment 
in order to meet the differences in needs and capacities of the same 
pupils — usually the brighter ones. Some of the larger schools utilize the 
two or three-track systems to provide variability in meeting these 
needs. Emphasis has at times been placed upon mastery of subject- 
matter rather than upon the use of subject-matter to contribute to the 
growth and development of pupils. 

Another core type that is found to a limited degree in certain high 
school grades in the State is the broad fields organization. Although it 
has not been referred to by that term, schools using it have attempted 
to establish interrelationships between the subjects that have been re- 
quired of all pupils. They have used one broad field, such as language 
arts, social studies, science, and sometimes mathematics, or any combi- 

2 Tentative Course of Study for Virginia Elementary Schools, p. 2. 
3 Hopkins, L. T. Interaction: The Democratic Process, pp. 160-170. 
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nation of these, to unify the experiences of pupils while introducing 
them to the most significant and relevant aspects of all subjects. Each 
field or combination may be treated as an integrated area rather than 
maintaining, for example, composition and literature as insulated 
and diverse subjects in the broad field of language arts. This organiza- 
tion encourages pupils to relate the areas in which they are working. 
The subject matter of a section of literature may be used to improve a 
pupil's oral and written expression rather than merely as a means of 
acquainting him with types of literature and developing in him an 
appreciation for better literature. If it is used in combination with the 
social studies, a better understanding of how literature has grown out 
of contemporary life of peoples and how it has in turn influenced their 
living, may result. The broad fields idea has often bogged down because 
teachers, for the sake of completeness, have been reluctant to give up 
much of the subject matter thay have always taught. Pupils have been 
loaded down with encyclopaedic facts and a multiplicity of principles 
which they have not had time to organize or to apply in meaningful 
situations. This implies that the nature of the objectives have been 
determined largely by the materials themselves rather than by the needs 
of the pupils. 

The Core Curriculum for high schools, commonly referred to as 
the Virginia Program for Improving Instruction, may be defined as 
those aspects of the experiences of adolescents in which planned pro- 
vision is made for the participation of all pupils and from which pupils 
and teachers select the specific experiences needed by the individual for 
effective living. The needed experiences are selected in terms of the 
interests, purposes, and maturity of the pupils. Attention is directed 
to those areas of experience in which all pupils may participate. To 
furnish a frame of reference, they have been conveniently condensed 
into nine categories, called the Major Functions of Social Living, as 
follows: (1) Protection of life, property, and natural resources; (2) 
Production of goods and services, and distribution of the returns of 
production; (3) Consumption of goods and services; (4) Communication 
and transportation of goods and people; (5) Recreation; (6) Expression 
of aesthetic impulses; (7) Expression of religious impulses; (8) Educa- 
tion, and (9) Extension of freedom. A careful study of these major 
functions will reveal that they encompass the material needs of man, 
such as food, clothing, shelter, fuel, power, tools, basic materials, 
fabricated products, transportation, communication, and the like. 
Furthermore, these areas of living include immediate things such as 
recreation, health service, money, credit, exchange, and the like; also, 
they subsume such values in life as freedom, justice, religion, scientific 
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knowledge, love, and beauty. History reveals that no generation of 
mankind has ever provided these things in sufficient abundance to 
make "the good life" possible for the majority of its citizens. This core 
curriculum, then, as compared with the two previously described, 
should give pupils more prolonged and fruitful contact with the work 
of the world in which they live; it should emphasize how and why things 
are done, and how they may be done better, and what are the obstacles 
in the way of more nearly achieving the democratic way of life. Pupils 
should become aware of the problems to be solved and should come to 
regard' them as opportunities for personal development as well as for 
service to mankind. 

Obviously, the core curriculum is not a fixed plan or method to be 
followed slavishly by any teacher; rather, it provides a scope within 
which a teacher and pupils may work on problems of living that have 
personal and social significance. Nineteen social problems have been 
suggested in the Tentative Materials of Instruction for the four years 
of high school. They are broad enough to encompass the needs, interests, 
and capacities of all pupils, and besides, to provide social orientation 
for the kind of living demanded in a complex civilization. No school 
which is organized for this core curriculum is obligated to use any or all 
of the problems suggested. Problems which arise from the experiences 
of pupils or from community needs or that are revealed by a systematic 
study of the needs of the pupils and of the community may furnish 
better points of departure for initiating the program with pupils. It 
must be borne in mind, though, that the teacher who is making the 
transition from the formal to the less formal approach to the learning 
process needs a sense of security. It is important, therefore, that the 
principal, superintendent, and parents accord the teacher full encourage- 
ment and support. 

Any school program which is concerned with the maximum growth 
and development of boys and girls will eventually expand itself into the 
life of the community so that pupils may participate in and enjoy com- 
munity activities. Pupils must be given experiences in the aspects of 
learning in which growth is desired. The mere performance of assigned 
tasks is not sufficient; pupils must have a part in making plans, they 
must carry their plans into action; they must evaluate continuously 
their activities and the process as well as the final results. Understand- 
ings, attitudes, skills, and modes of behavior should be given attention 
when they are needed and when they will be used. This will call for the 
use of more subject matter, not less, than the subject core curriculum; 
it will need more organization, not less; it must have more guidance, 
not less. The entire conception of subject matter, of organization, and 
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of guidance takes on a new meaning. Pupils do not learn subject matter ; 
they learn by using subject matter. Subject matter becomes anything 
of any nature which pupils can use to carry out their purposes. Purposes 
will be set up by the pupils under the guidance of the teacher. The 
core curriculum will utilize freely the organized subject matter of lan- 
guage arts, social studies, science, mathematics, industrial arts, the fine 
arts, and the like, but it will use it in responding to needs and purposes, 
and, what is more important, it will reorganize this subject matter into 
new functional sequences, eventually developing in pupils the ability 
to manage mature logical organization. 

It is obvious that a core curriculum which places emphasis on the 
maximum growth and development of pupils will demand of teachers a 
deeper insight into the individual processes through which each pupil 
learns than could possibly be acquired in the classroom during the 
customary one-hour period; consequently, suggestions have been made 
to the principal on page 75. Part I, Chapter III, of this manual, regard- 
ing time blocks in the schedule for teachers who are willing to accept 
responsibility for the core curriculum program. It is to be assumed 
further that no teacher will have sufficient general background to give 
all the guidance needed to carry on successfully the pupils' activities 
that will grow out of a study of personal and social problems. The 
special teacher of science, of mathematics, of industrial arts, of fine 
arts, and other special subjects can render invaluable service to the 
teacher of the core fields. Moreover, pupils will discover special interests 
while at work in the core program that may be pursued further in the 
core with the help of these special teachers or may be better met in the 
elective fields. Thus, it becomes evident that the core curriculum does 
not supplant the subjects offered as electives, such as algebra, Latin, 
history, and the like, but rather furnishes the opportunity for pupils to 
find interests which may be explored in specialized fields under teachers 
especially trained in those subjects. 

4. What is the place of pupil interest in instruction? 

Pupils learn most effectively when they are concerned with the 
answer to some question or when they are desirous of finding out more 
about something with which they are somewhat familiar. A pupil's 
present interests grow out of his past experiences or are adopted as his 
own from interests shown by the teacher, by adults, or by other pupils. 
These interests are often indicated by the pupil's questions, his com- 
ments, things that he brings to class or things that he does out of school 
or during his spare time in school. These interests are indications of the 
pupil's readiness to learn. 
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Teachers, therefore, should use the present interests of youth as 
starting points for significant learning experiences. This use of pupil 
concern or interest as a point of departure is essential to the process of 
democratic group planning and it should also furnish a type of moti- 
vation which will take the pupil through the various phases of the work 
necessary to solve problems or to learn. In a good learning situation 
early interests will grow and deepen or be eliminated, and new interests 
will be stimulated. This expansion and stimulation of interests is one 
of the responsibilities of the good teacher. Pupil interests, however, do 
not necessarily give proper direction to the learning process. Good 
instruction must also take its direction from the purposes of education 
and from the needs of the pupils and the community. 

5. What responsibility shall the teacher assume for the guidance of 
youth? 

A. How Can the Teacher Learn to Know the Pupil ? 

In recent years the emphasis has shifted from the importance of 
the teacher as a "dispenser of knowledge" in the classroom to his im- 
portance as a guide or counselor of youth. Obviously, before a teacher 
can adequately guide the growth and development of pupils in the class- 
room, or wherever he comes in contact with them, he must know the 
pupils. The information suggested below may be secured before the 
opening of the session or as soon thereafter as the teacher can acquire 
it. There will be some duplication in the items with the permanent 
cumulative record kept in the principal's office, yet it would seem ad- 
visable for the teacher to keep this information in his classroom for 
ready reference. 

Home Environment 

Father and Mother Living together 

or Guardian Separated 

Amount of schooling of parents 



Siblings- 



Education of Siblings- 



Relatives living in the family- 



Full-time domestic help Part-time domestic help- 
None 



Source (s) of income- 



Approximate annual income. 
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Contributors, other than parents, to the income- 



Allowance : Amount per week_ 
How spent 

Apartment 

Rented 



_Detached home. 
-Owned 



Individual Bedroom. 
Bath 



Band of heat- 



Family automobile- 



Bedroom shared with others- 

-Running Water Neither 



-Kind of lights_ 



_Use made by pupil- 



Magazines in home- 
Daily newspapers 

Radio 



.Number books. 



-Musical Instruments- 



Previous School Experience 
Other schools attended 



Activities in which the pupil participated- 



Successes. 
Failures 



Areas of social living or subjects in which the pupil was interested- 



Areas in which the pupil achieved success- 
Causes of failures 



Names of teachers who have influenced pupil most- 



Birthday- 

Vision 

Hearing— 

Teeth 

Throat 



Underweight- 



General Health 



-Kinds of physical activities engaged 



-Overweight- 



in regularly. 



-Nutritional Needs_ 



Immunizations 

Wasserman test 

Glandular disturbances- 



-Tuberculin test- 
-Others 



Family physician. 
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Intellectual Status 



Skills in reading : 
Comprehension. 
Speed- 



List of books read within the last six months. 



Magazines read regularly- 
Oral expression- 



Manipulative skills 

Number concepts 

Work habits : 

Effective use of time- 
Self -direction 

Persistence— 

Accuracy- 



Thoroughness. 
Use of library- 



Ability to do reflective thinking: 
Recognizing, defining, and delimiting a problem- 
Making accurate observations. 



Collecting and selecting pertinent facts. 



Organizing, interpreting, and analyzing facts. 

Drawing inference from the facts 

Making assumptions 



Testing out assumptions in light of the facts. 
Proposing tentative conclusions 



Testing conclusions in actual situations. 



Test results (achievement, intelligence, aptitudes, etc.). 



Social and Emotional Status 
Friends in school 



Friends outside schooL 



Social group activities (dancing, roller skating, swimming, movies, card 

playing, and the like) 

Clubs in schoo l 



Clubs outside schooL 
Hobbies 



Ability to make contributions (verbal or non-verbal). 
Ability to lea d 



Ability to follow- 
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Consideration of effect of his actions on welfare of fellow pupils 



Understanding of social problems of other persons. 



Accepted by group Not accepted Reason. 



Willingness to share responsibility for group welfare- 



Attitudes toward constituted authority. 



Willingness to accept responsibility for own acts_ 
Traits that characterize pupil as an individual 



Understanding of the selL 



Evidences of ability to create (special aptitudes)- 



Amusements : 
Commercial (admission charge). 
Non-commercial 



Vocational Intentions 

Vocational choice (1) (2). 

Work experiences : 

In school__ 



Outside schooL 
Hours 



Chores at home 

Special abilities or skills (such as typing, electrical skills, etc.) 



B. What are some sources that a teacher may utilize in securing 
information about pupils? 

(1) Parents. 

Except for the pupil himself, the parent is the most reliable source 
of information about the pupil's nature and needs. Teacher and parent 
should work as partners in a cooperative effort to guide the child's 
growth. Each has responsibilities. Each should be particularly valuable 
as a guide. Parents and teachers therefore, should share all information 
which might be of value in helping the pupil. The teacher needs to know 
the pupil's physical condition, to understand his social attitudes, his 
prejudices and their causes, his interests, hobbies, likes, dislikes, 
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recreational habits, and ambitions. The teacher needs to understand 
the child's home and community environment to be able to interpret 
intelligently his reactions. The interested parent will cooperate in giving 
the teacher this background. In so far as possible, at least one of the 
teacher-parent conferences should be in the home. Particular values 
lie in the gaining of first-hand observation of the home environment and 
in gaining the confidence and cooperation of the parent. 

(2) Teacher's observation of pupil. 

It is not possible to know a student well without seeing him in 
action and consciously observing his reactions. In observations of stu- 
dents, look for something definite. Specific suggestions have been given 
above. Information should be obtained about the pupil's intellectual 
habits, aesthetic appreciations, ethical attitudes, social attitudes, 
economic understandings, physical and health habits, and vocational 
interests and aptitudes. 

(3) Other teachers. 

Previous teachers of the child are in position to give valuable 
information about his personality, interests, needs, growth, and en- 
vironment. 

(4) Other pupils. 

Pertinent information about the pupil's attitudes and particularly 
about the causes of these attitudes may come from his associates. Such 
information may be given at random in general conversation skillfully 
handled by the teacher, or it may be offered by a fellow student in a 
serious effort to help solve some of the problems of his friend. 

(5) School records. 

A complete school record system will afford information about the 
pupil's scholastic progress, his social and personal history, and his health. 
In addition, it will include samples of his work, significant anecdotal 
records, and summaries of interviews. These types of information should 
be supplemented annually and should form accumulative record for 
each pupil. 

(6) Other people in the community. 

The pastor, the employer, the Sunday school teacher, the family 
doctor, the social worker, and many other people in the community who 
know the pupil reasonably well can give information about him which 
may be of great value in guiding his development. Such people in the 
community must have confidence in the teacher's seriousness of purpose 
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before they will contribute to a discussion of the needs and growth of 
the pupil. 

C. What information about social and vocational changes is 
pertinent to the guidance of pupils ? 

It is necessary to know not only the background, health, personality, 
habits, and interests of the student but also to have available in the 
school information about opportunities for work or for further study 
both in the local community and outside the community. Specific 
suggestions for obtaining and organizing information about the com- 
munity are given in Chapter VIII. 

Throughout the country as a whole, trends in vocational oppor- 
tunities are constantly taking shape. These trends are continuously 
being modified as the changing social order develops and as science 
opens up new fields of endeavor for development. The policy of the 
national government regarding the regulation of industry, the stimu- 
lation of research, agriculture, education, conservation (both of human 
and of natural resources), better relationships with other American 
countries, architecture, engineering, and the like, directly affect the 
guidance given to youth in the school. Trends toward specialization in 
specific fields open up new and almost unlimited possibilities. Infor- 
mation of this nature can be obtained from the State Department of 
Education, the Vocational Counseling Service, or from other sources 
recommended by this department. It is the duty of the school to get 
information which can be of use in working with pupils. The services 
of the state employment agencies are available in placing students and 
should be utilized. 

It will be helpful to have on hand information regarding the offer- 
ings and requirements of colleges and other educational agencies in 
which the pupils may be interested. The homeroom teacher can then 
conveniently call upon the person in the school who is familiar with 
these data for counseling individuals whenever desirable. 

D. How can the teacher use this information in guiding the 
growth and development of a pupil? 

Far too often teachers gather a wealth of information concerning 
each individual, record it, place it in a file, and then proceed to forget 
about it. They select content for use in the classroom which bears very 
little relationship to the development in pupils of desirable understand- 
ings, appreciations, and emotionalized attitudes. Strong emotional 
factors are more potent influences in disintegrating the pupil's develop- 
ment than fluctuations in intellectual traits. Classroom and out-of- 
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class situations are continually creating or modifying pupil's attitudes 
and the teacher can make these situations either productive of desirable 
attitudes or conducive to the development of undesirable attitudes. 

E. Of what value to the teacher is information concerning the 
home environment? 

If the father and mother are not living together harmoniously, the 
pupil may reflect that unhappy condition in his relationships with his 
associates. It would hardly be possible for him to entertain friends in 
his home without a feeling of trepidation lest the father and mother 
without warning should engage in an exhibition of reckless vituperation. 
The teacher should make it possible for such a child to act as host at a 
class party or some other social function in the school. It may be possi- 
ble to arrange for the boy to be invited for a night or week-end into the 
home of an associate where desirable family relationships are known to 
exist, in order that he may learn that home life can be enjoyable if 
parents and children strive to make it so. Perhaps then he can do 
something to bring about a better understanding in his own home. The 
teacher might further arrange to get the parents into adult classes in 
home and family relationships. The warning should be thrown out here 
that the teacher is dealing with a very sensitive problem and that tactful 
approaches to both pupil and parents will be demanded of him; other- 
wise, he may cause the child to become even more maladjusted; however, 
the obligation to the child still exists, and the teacher should not shirk 
his responsibility. 

The amount of schooling of the parents is important to the teacher 
because it gives him a cue as to the extent of stimulation and encourage- 
ment of the pupil he may expect from the home. Furthermore, the 
teacher may judge the reasonableness of his requests of the parents for 
assistance in promoting the aims of the school. This information should 
not be used merely for the purpose of deciding how the parents can 
help the pupil with his home work. It must be borne in mind that if 
parents help the pupil too much, he may fail to develop the self-direction 
that is desired. 

The relationship of the pupil to his brothers and sisters in the home 
or to his parents, if he is an only child, has implications for successful 
guidance in school. The pupil may be made to feel inferior to siblings 
as a result of his experiences in the home. A high school girl once made 
the observation that her little eight-year-old sister could read better 
than she because the sister was bright. An investigation revealed that 
the difference in reading ability was not a matter of difference in native 
ability but rather one of poor vision on the part of the older girl. When 
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the parents finally bought glasses for the girl and she succeeded in 
improving her reading ability, the feeling of inferiority disappeared. If 
the teacher knows that a pupil is an "only child" in the family, he may 
help him to overcome selfishness, if it exists, by getting him to work with 
groups of pupils on activities that require give-and-take techniques. 

The presence of relatives living in the home may complicate matters 
by adding to the adult authority naturally vested in the parents. Revolt 
against such authority may reveal itself in undesirable behavior in 
school. The teacher should not be too hasty to pass judgment on such 
cases. A study of the behavior of the pupil over a long period of time 
should throw light on the cause and steps may then be taken to 
remove it. Perhaps there will be little that the teacher can do other than 
to point out during the study of a problem such as Adjusting Home 
Functions and Home Relationships to Meet the Demands of Modern Society, 
how satisfactory adjustments can be made. The question of sharing a 
bedroom with others and assuming responsibility for some of the 
duties in the home can be given careful consideration. 

If the family has full-time or part-time domestic help, many of the 
tasks which would give girls and boys excellent work experiences will 
have been removed. It may then become the responsibility of the school 
to provide such experiences through home economics and other classes. 
Furthermore, employment may be secured for those who do not have 
allowances from the family income. An adolescent has a desire and a 
right to have his own money and to learn to spend it wisely. 

It need not be a case of prying into the private affairs of others for 
the teacher to learn the approximate income of the family. Ofttimes 
demands for funds are made upon the pupil by the school when the 
family is not financially able to meet them. The pupil may be saved 
considerable embarrassment if the teacher knows the situation. On the 
other hand, parents may follow a penurious policy with their children 
when they are capable of providing necessary funds for their school 
and social needs. Many emotional upheavals can be avoided if the 
teacher is cognizant of the financial demands and needs of the pupils he 
guides from day to day. 

The teacher needs to know what chores the pupil is responsible for 
at home, before and after school, on Saturdays and holidays, and the 
approximate amount of time utilized in executing these tasks. It is 
unreasonable to expect a boy who helps milk thirty-five dairy cows on a 
farm to read as many books and magazine articles during a school year 
as the girl who has no responsibilities outside school. Allowances should 
be made for such variations when the teacher and pupils plan the leisure- 
time reading program. 
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It may seem trivial for a teacher to know whether there is running 
water or a bath in the pupil's home, but since the teaching of good 
health habits is one of the major objectives of education, some pro- 
vision for showers should be made at school for pupils who do not have 
access to adequate bath facilities at home. If there is no physical 
education teacher in the school, it should then become the duty of the 
classroom teacher or homeroom teacher to see that the pupils form 
habits of cleanliness of body. 

A knowledge of the reading materials in the home such as the 
number and kinds of books, encyclopedias, dictionaries, magazines, and 
newspapers is important. The teacher may modify considerably her 
procedures with pupils if she is acquainted with the possibilities for 
home reading or study. There may be a necessity and an advisability 
for giving more time in the school day to pupils for reading under guid- 
ance if the home environment does not encourage or supply it. 

Since the radio has become such a powerful force in influencing the 
attitudes of young people, the teacher can afford to spend some time 
in helping pupils to select carefully their "listening-in" programs. If 
there is no radio in the home, the teacher might devise with the pupil 
some means whereby he could purchase an inexpensive model. 

The teacher should capitalize on any musical talent the pupil may 
have as revealed by the possession of musical instruments in the home. 
Often pupils will be delighted to take stringed instruments to school 
and to contribute to special programs. An acquaintance with the number 
of musical instruments found in the home may shed light on how part 
of the leisure time of pupil is used. Encouragement should be given 
pupils to build libraries of good phonograph records in their homes. 
This is as definitely a part of good guidance as is the building up of a 
library of good books. 

F. How can the teacher use information about the pupil's 
previous school experience in guiding his development ? 

Much relevant information about a student's interests, abilities 
and needs can be had through studying data on his previous school 
experiences. The good teacher will begin work with the student on the 
level of his ability and development. The student's stage of development 
should be recorded as indicated through the teacher's observations and 
through information from previous teachers. If a student names 
previous teachers who have had the greatest influence on his develop- 
ment, it will be to the advantage of the teacher to talk with and observe 
these people to find what qualities they possessed and what techniques 
they used which had a desirable influence on the student. Knowledge 
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of the student's previous successes and failures and of the circumstances 
which contributed to each is valuable. Wherever a student has been 
successful in a field of work, it is safe to judge that he will be interested 
in further development of this kind of work or in something related to it. 
Wherever a student has failed in a school undertaking, great care should 
be exercised by the teacher in bringing to light the real causes. Lack 
of effort may have been the direct cause but associated with this are 
also other causes as the lack of interest, or meaning, or challenge, or 
purpose in the job. Personal antagonism toward the teacher may have 
entered into the picture. The good teacher will not observe the symp- 
toms alone, but will seek to find and to remove the cause. The fact that 
a student has failed is a clear indication that there are such causes in 
existence. 

Activities in which the student has successfully participated pre- 
viously are good cues to his interests. If a student has been a good 
debater, it is easy to use his interest in this kind of activity for his further 
development. A student who has been active in music appreciates the 
teacher's recognition of his interest and can be led to write and talk 
freely about this activity. 

G. How can the teacher use data on the pupil's general health to 
guide his development? 

The teacher who is attempting to guide the growth and develop- 
ment of a pupil can use information about the child's physical condition 
to advantage. First, since physical development is generally one of the 
aims of the school, this information is necessary as a basis for finding 
needs. If the data reveals that a child is underweight or that he is under- 
nourished or that he has bad teeth, plans for meeting these needs can 
be made at once and thus the child's physical development is guided. 
The implications for using health data for guidance go much further 
than this, however. 

The pupil's condition of health and his habits of cleanliness are 
reflected in the classroom. The child who suffers from the lack of a 
balanced diet will sometimes appear to be lazy and indifferent. Scold- 
ing will not remedy this condition. Health data about the child may 
give the key to the cause of the child's trouble. Removing this cause 
can be a means of bringing about more rapid development in classwork. 
The means of removing the cause will, of course, vary with the situation. 
The first step for the teacher to take is to visit the home. Here the 
child's physical need can tactfully be brought to the attention of the 
parent. The cause may be economic or it may be a lack of knowledge 
about diets, or both. Steps may be taken to improve conditions by 
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education of the parent, by class projects on diets for the student, by 
providing the child with balanced breakfast or lunch at school or by 
soliciting the aid of a community social worker. 

H. How can the teacher use information regarding the social and 
emotional development of the pupil to guide further his 
development? 

' ' Every feller needs a friend. ' ' Friendships formed during adolescent 
years may persist throughout life and the wise teacher will not only 
help pupils form wholesome friendships, but she will study the friend- 
ships that have been formed to learn what are the common interests of 
the boys and girls that may be capitalized upon in providing worth- 
while school experiences. He must also concern himself with knowing 
the friends pupils have outside of school for such friendship may in- 
fluence behavior more than the directed experiences in school. The 
friendship might involve an unnatural relationship which the teacher 
could help the pupil overcome or it might involve an influence for good 
that the teacher would want to encourage. 

The teacher cannot afford to ignore the social group activities of 
boys and girls. To most pupils dancing, swimming, roller skating, and 
the like furnish desirable sublimations for the sex urge which is develop- 
ing in adolescents. The teacher should help to provide opportunities for 
such group activities in the school, the mores of the community per- 
mitting, if they are not provided under wholesome guidance elsewhere 
in the community. It may be done during the lunch period, activities 
period, or after school during the winter months when pupils cannot get 
out in the open air. To know the clubs the pupil attends and the amuse- 
ments he seeks may throw light on a multitude of interests. 

An acquaintance with the pupil's hobbies will reveal interests, and 
often his maturity level. The teacher may take a lead for classroom 
activities from the interests revealed through the pupil's in-class and 
out-of-class experiences. For example, a boy may be engaged in the 
collecting of stamps. An interest in foreign countries may be aroused 
through his curiosity about the national heroes honored by the stamps 
and lead into a deeper study of our relationships to those countries. 
Other pupils observing the collections may develop the same interests, 
express a desire to assist in the study, and the whole group may want 
to work cooperatively on the problem of international relationships. 

It is well for the teacher to observe situations in which pupils 
assume leadership. It is equally as important for him to observe situa- 
tions in which pupils assume the role of followers. For the purposes 
of recording observations, it would be more meaningful to the teacher 
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later to look over the record and read : ' ' James volunteered to lead the 
panel discussion on How Our School Can Make Freshmen Feel at Home. 
He was nervous in the beginning, but gradually developed poise," 
than merely to read: "Ability to lead— very good." It is suggested 
that the teacher record supporting evidence whenever it will deepen 
his understanding of the pupil. Later, he might want to add other 
statements which would indicate growth or the lack of it. A study 
of such records would suggest wherein the teacher was succeeding or 
failing to provide experiences to develop leadership, followership, will- 
ingness to share responsibility for group welfare, willingness to accept 
responsibility for his own acts, and the like. 

Since democracy values positive contributions of all kinds and 
degrees, it is desirable for the teacher to know the kinds of contributions 
pupils are capable of making. In preparation for a Christmas program 
all pupils may take part. Some may write the lines of the play, others 
may prepare musical numbers. Still others may assume responsibility 
for scenery and lighting effects. Each pupil may work at the thing 
for which he seems best fitted and in which he is most interested. In 
the final analysis, the contribution of the boy who worked for two 
weeks, at the expense of English and history, on an illuminated star 
was as important to him and the group as the singing of the Ave Maria 
was to the girl who had musical ability and used it. 

Every pupil must learn to plan with, and work with, an unselected 
group of other individuals whose abilities and interests must be con- 
sidered. He must learn to seek his own satisfactions within a group 
framework and to consider at the same time the satisfaction of others. 
The pupil must discover, no matter how great or how little his own 
abilities, that a group which works cooperatively can achieve successes 
much greater and more satisfying than those of any one individual, 
and that the greatest joy in his own achievements comes as he con- 
tributes to the group and is appreciated by it. It then becomes the 
responsibility of the teacher to study the pupil with these things in 
mind and to help provide opportunities for him to practice this sort 
of democratic living. 

Every pupil needs to be free from emotional blockages. The wise 
teacher will record from her observations the traits that seem to charac- 
terize the pupil as an individual and then seek to remove undesirable 
traits by getting back of the cause of the emotional blockage. This 
may be difficult to do because it may be found in a myriad of causes, 
such as reading disabilities, excessive weight, and family difficulties. 
No matter how remote their origin, the teacher must recognize that 
such blockages hamper or inhibit learning and warp personalities. 
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Very closely akin to the point just made is the need for the pupil 
to arrive at a frank understanding of himself. It involves an under- 
standing of growth and development and particularly of his sex role, 
and of the opposite sex. The teacher cannot afford to assume the 
parent's role in this form of guidance but rather to regard the confidence 
of the child as evidence of a need for new attachments with adults 
in breaking away from parental ties. The teacher can help the pupil 
by suggesting books he may read and by answering questions about 
life which seem to puzzle him. The teacher should look upon this as 
a natural development rather than a failure on the part of parents 
to perform their duties. He should be certain that he does not use 
his pupil's problems and confidences to build up his own self-esteem. 

6. What is involved in pre-planning? 

Much emphasis is rightly placed upon the importance of pupil- 
teacher planning of the learning activities to be engaged in by pupils. 
Such joint planning is of proved value in discovering pupil interests, 
in guiding these interests into the most fruitful channels, and in sus- 
taining purposeful activity on a problem which the pupils have pro- 
posed or accepted as their own. In general, however, the most effective 
pupil-teacher planning takes place only after a period of careful pre- 
planning by the teacher. 

Under proper classroom conditions pupil-teacher planning should 
lose none of its spontaniety because of any pre-planning done by the 
teacher. On the contrary, a careful overview of the problem or unit 
under consideration should give the teacher a sense of security and 
enable him to provide effective leadership in guiding pupil plans. This 
careful preliminary overview of the unit in all its phases will facilitate 
planning in the classroom situation and eliminate much aimless activity 
in the initial stages of pupil-teacher planning. Furthermore, the teacher 
must have a thorough understanding of the aims, content, and probable 
outcomes of the problem or unit to be undertaken so that he may 
broaden pupil interests and insight to encompass certain ramifications 
of the major problem or unit which would not be obvious to pupils 
with their more limited experience. 

Actually, pre-planning simply means thinking through the problem 
carefully before attacking it with a group of pupils in the classroom. 
It may or may not involve a written plan, depending upon the proba- 
ble length of the unit and the ability and experience of the teacher. 
Pre-planning, then, will involve all the phases of the development of 
a problem. These phases include the following which are treated 
in some detail in the next section: (1) Discovering the interests, needs, 
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abilities, and past experiences of pupils; (2) selecting certain aims in 
the light of pupil needs, interests, and the like and expressing the 
aims in terms of probable pupil outcomes; (3) selecting tentatively the 
content and activities necessary to the attainment of the aims ex- 
pressed; and (4) selecting tentatively probable activities and pro- 
cedures for a continuous process of evaluation of pupil outcomes. 

With respect to pre-planning in all the foregoing phases of develop- 
ment of a unit, the teacher of a group of pupils may find it necessary 
to consult other teachers who may be working with the same group 
in order to provide for relating activities, or rather, for the integration 
of pupil experiences. This problem is discussed in some detail under 
Section 32 of this chapter. 

The teacher must be careful to regard all pre-planning as tentative, 
with respect to specific details; otherwise, pupil planning will devolve 
into a perfunctory acceptance of the teachers' preliminary plans for 
a unit, and the advantages of increased pupil interest and purposeful- 
ness to be derived from pupil-teacher planning will be lost. Pre- 
planning, then, will serve to give tentative aim and direction to pupil- 
teacher planning, and eliminate aimless activity, particularly in the 
preliminary phases of development of a unit in a classroom situation. 
Preplanning, however, should not define the absolute limits of a unit 
nor preclude desirable modifications which will result from pupil- 
teacher planning as the work on a unit progresses. 

7. What are the phases of development of a problem? 

In the paragraphs which follow several phases in the development 
of a problem or unit are suggested. It should be understood clearly 
that no pattern to be followed by teachers is intended and that the 
terminology used has no special significance except as it makes mean- 
ing clear. The phases, or stages, as described are not separate and 
distinct but overlap, and there is continual recurrence to activities 
characteristic of a preceding phase or phases as the unit develops. 

A. Exploration Phase. 
In preparation for the initiation and development of a problem 
the teacher needs to acquire a background of knowledge of the children 
in his group and of the problem jointly selected to be investigated by 
pupils and teacher. Activities such as discovering needs, interests, 
and backgrounds of children through conversations with pupils and 
parents and visits to homes; studying the overview and social processes, 
outlines of suggested content and other materials in the state course 
of study bulletin which deal with the problem in order to see relation- 
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ships within the area of study; locating materials available in the 
school and sources for materials not available in the local school. 
These and similar activities which will contribute to a broad and 
clear-cut understanding of the children and of the problem in the 
local and wider settings, properly find place in this phase of planning. 

B. Orientation Phase. 

In this phase the teacher and pupils should "sense the problem." 
Define it as clearly as possible, see it as a real problem having signifi- 
cance in the life of people in the local community and elsewhere. 
Newspaper clippings, references to the problem in radio programs or 
conversations, observation by teacher and pupils of conditions in the 
community, may serve to indicate the significance of the problem. 
Appropriate activities would include reading, oral and written reports 
of the group, individual and group discussions, and might involve 
even the setting up of tentative conclusions. Experience in which the 
entire group participates simultaneously have a unifying effect on the 
development of the unit and afford a common point of departure. 
It has been the experience of many teachers that time devoted to this 
phase of the unit pays large dividends in terms of satisfactory progress 
through succeeding phases. 

C. P lannin g Phase. 

After teacher and pupils have acquired a background through 
processes of exploration and orientation, both should engage coopera- 
tively in planning the work for developing the problem. The teacher 
examines the breakdown of the problem as suggested in the social 
processes and outlines of content given in the materials. In planning 
with the pupils, the materials and plan of development are revised, 
modified, rearranged, and carried, if desired, into further detail in the 
light of the purposes developed in the preceding phases of the charac- 
teristics of the local situation. In this phase, pupils, with the guidance 
of the teacher, choose the tasks and responsibilities which each will 
assume, select activities which seem appropriate, add others, deter- 
mine which shall be carried out by groups and which by individuals, 
and decide upon a tentative plan of procedure subject to modifications 
as the unit progresses. 

D. Developing Phase. 

In this phase of the development of the unit or problem the pur- 
poses and plans which have grown out of the experiences of the preced- 
ing phases are put into effect. Data are collected and interpreted. 
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Activities agreed upon are provided for and oral and written reports 
are heard, conclusions and generalizations resulting from the experiences 
afforded by the unit are developed, discussed, and tentatively accepted. 
Often this phase of the unit overlaps extensively both preceding and 
subsequent phases and many proceed simultaneously with planning 
and summarizing. 

E. Summarizing Phase. 

While evaluation of procedures, activities, purposes, and accom- 
plishment is carried on continuously by both pupils and teacher during 
the progress of the unit, there comes near the close a period of "look- 
ing back," of reconstructing the total experience and the problem in 
the light of expanded understandings, insights, meanings, and attitudes. 
Seeing the problem as a whole, understanding its relationship to life 
as the pupils have come to know it, verifying conclusions and revising 
as may be necessary are processes characteristic of this phase. To- 
gether pupils and teachers note and evaluate outcomes in terms of 
changed ways of thinking, feeling and acting, and of organizing skills 
and information they decide upon what can be done by pupils and 
adults to contribute to community and individual life as affected by 
the conditions and forces inherent in the problem studied. Finally, 
consideration may be given to problems growing out of the experience 
of the unit, or related problems, whose study and solution the group 
may wish next to undertake. 

(See tentative materials of instruction suggested for the first, 
second, third, and fourth years of the core curriculum of Secondary 
Schools. Virginia State Board of Education, Richmond, Virginia.) 

8. What are some procedures which teachers may use in planning 
with pupils? 

Before teachers can plan effectively with pupils they must know 
something of the pupils' past experiences, interests, and needs. To 
discover these, the teacher may question the group about their recent 
experiences, their special interests and needs, their life in the com- 
munity, the needs of the community and its resources, and their pur- 
poses in school. It is well for the teacher to use other sources to learn 
more about the pupils. The office records will contribute something. 
Other teachers who have worked with the pupils will be able to give 
helpful information. 

As the teacher and his pupils talk with each other and answer 
questions, interests may be determined and worthwhile activities dis- 
covered. The teacher may recognize as worthy of consideration any 
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question or statement of the pupil. Following the interests and expressed 
needs of pupils and developing worthwhile interests are most important 
in the beginning of any planning procedure. 

Questions and discussions are not the only ways of developing 
pupil interests. The teacher, through his knowledge of the community, 
may desire, for example, that pupils be concerned about the problem 
of conservation of national resources. By asking some of the pupils 
to take snapshots of waste in cutting timber or erosion due to unwise 
practices of farming and lumbering the entire class may become con- 
cerned with the problem. Another way of arousing interest is through 
field trips planned by the teacher so that pupils may see some things 
about which they will wish to know more. As pupils have experiences 
during the trip, they will ask questions and make observations which 
will require work and study to answer or explain. 

As their interests grow, the pupils will seek materials which will 
help them answer their questions and solve their problems. The find- 
ing of these materials and the use of them will require planning. The 
teacher will assume more responsibility in planning as he begins work 
than will be necessary at later periods. As pupils develop and expand 
their experiences they may assume greater responsibility. Perhaps a 
planning committee composed of pupils may be organized to assume 
the leadership. If such a committee is organized, its personnel should 
be changed from time to time in order that a greater number of pupils 
may serve in such a capacity. As the various aspects of working on a 
problem are discussed, other student committees will be needed to 
carry on the work. There will be committees to gather materials, to 
plan trips, and to develop the different phases of work. 

As pupils and teachers work together, diaries may be kept by the 
teacher and a pupil may be selected as class secretary. In this way 
pertinent problems and pupils' questions will not be forgotten when 
the time arrives to plan for new experiences. 

The teacher must be careful that he does not try to carry pupils 
faster than they are able to see relationships in planning. If all the 
minute details for an activity are planned ahead of time the pupils 
may become lost in a maze and develop a feeling of insecurity in the 
approach of the problem. As the group begins the procedures of carry- 
ing out their plans, they will find that a need for revision will arise. 
The planning will then become a continuous process. 

As the teacher works with children, he must help them develop a 
group attitude as to the value and need for planning. This can be 
done through the actual process of carrying, out their plans in the 
learning activities. 
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9. What are some characteristics of a democratic classroom? 

As schools increasingly center their attention on developing demo- 
cratic beliefs and practices, teachers, administrators, and students need 
to check their classroom practices to see to what extent these practices 
are conducive to democratic aims. Such procedure may be helpful in 
appraising present practices and in suggesting others conducive to the 
development of democracy. The following are some criteria for judg- 
ing classrooms in terms of their democratic procedures: 

(1) Pupils participate in the planning processes, set for them- 
selves tasks to be done, and make choices which involve 
real consequences. 

(2) The points of view of an individual are genuinely respected 
by the group and pupils feel free to present points of view 
different from those of the teachers. 

(3) There is a willingness to try out or act upon new ideas, not 
necessarily to be accepted or defended, but to be examined 
or reflected upon. 

(4) Pupils show a willingness to modify or give up previously 
held ideas. 

(5) Pupils are free to help each other with problems and projects. 

(6) Members of the group are sensitive to the effects of their 
behavior on others. 

(7) Pupils are concerned with group problems as well as with 
individual problems. 

(8) Materials and procedures are employed which provide for 
individual interests and purposes and which promote the 
development of methods of thinking rather than of a specific 
set of "answers." These are tentative and subject to reex- 
amination at any time. 

(9) Pupils exhibit a concern for eliminating barriers to coopera- 
tive relationships and constructively criticize present 
procedures. 

(10) Pupils participate in evaluating their own progress. 

(11) The group appreciates the significance of cooperative pro- 
cesses. 
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(12) The teacher is alert to see the work of the classroom in 
terms of what it does to the pupils. 

(13) Pupils are sincere in their efforts to observe social habits 
which they have accepted through discussion and in which 
they recognize meaning and value. (Obedience, respect for 
property, cleanliness, reliability, orderliness, wise use of time, 
initiative, and group self-control.) 

(14) Pupils show a growing desire to apply desirable social be- 
havior in situations outside the school. (Home, church, 
playground, on trips, etc.) 

10. What are some of the things a teacher who is working in a subject 
field may do to enrich the learning experiences of pupils? 

The question applies to teachers who are working with pupils in 
such subject fields as history, civics, government, economics, geography, 
general science, chemistry, biology, physics, English, general math, 
geometry, business education, foreign languages, and the like. 

The objectives of the class will have definite bearing on class 
procedures. If the teacher feels that the aims of his class should be 
in keeping with the general aims of education, he will reorganize pro- 
cedures, or will modify traditional practices in the light of broader 
aims. Suggestions for enrichment in such classes are given below. 
The teacher may use all or any of these suggestions as conditions permit . 

A. Use the major functions of social living (as listed in the 
state course of study) in formulating class procedures and 
planning pupil experiences. 

These functions (in the mind of the teacher) aid in setting the 
stage when used as a checklist or as a source of key questions for be- 
ginning work. They are valuable because: 

(1) They help relate the classroom more realistically to living. 

(2) They help to keep emphasis broad. 

(3) They enable the teacher to profit by suggestions. 

(4) They focus classwork on the aims of education. 

The chemistry teacher, for example, might organize classwork 
around the question, "What are some things that chemistry has done 
to help improve the production of goods and services in our community?" 
Questions on the chemistry of fertilizers, or about chemical processes 
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in local industries, or on sanitary improvements in distribution made 
through chemistry fit into the program. It is then possible for the 
teacher to give more effectively detailed instruction on equations, 
properties, and problems to the students who need this special knowl- 
edge. 

B. Begin with class projects which have local significance or 
which are within the experiences of youth. Learning is based 
on association with former experiences or learnings. Teachers 
of civics, history, physics, or of any other subject wisely 
build on the past experiences of pupils. In the civics class, 
for instance, they might approach an understanding and 
a functioning of good citizenship not through an abstract 
study of national economic policies, but by examining the 
hows, and whys of their relationships as people in the school, 
in the home, and in the community. As these basic relation- 
ships are understood and their problems brought to light, 
they might broaden their scope, give meaning to facts, and 
develop generalizations. 

C. Enrich the subject field by using a variety of activities and 
procedures in the classroom. 

Good teachers evaluate the work of the class by observing what 
the class is doing for the pupil. They bring in subject matter at the 
time and place where it can be most effective. They are sensitive to 
questions which the pupils raise in class because these questions are 
indications of the students' stages of development and of their interests. 
They vary the activities employed in the classroom to keep things 
going in a lively, interesting manner and to minimize the possibility 
that the class will become boring. They show enthusiasm about the work 
taking place in the class with the knowledge that this enthusiasm 
will be reflected in the pupils. Some activities often employed by 
teachers are panel discussions, dramatizations, experiments, demon- 
strations, field trips, visiting speakers, posters, mimeographed materials, 
special projects such as assembly programs, radio programs, and the like. 

D. Draw from supplementary books and from resources of the 
community. 

More complete information on processes and problems referred 
to in the text can be used to advantage wherever student interest has 
been aroused. This information can be obtained from related books 
or directly from people in the field or from observation of industries 
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and institutions within the range of the school. Further suggestions 
are given in Section 19 of this chapter. It is sometimes desirable to give 
a greater amount of time to problems which seem to be more fruitful 
and stimulating to pupils even to the extent of giving less emphasis to 
some less vital section of the text. 

As the classroom is extended to the community, the opportunities 
of the teacher for relating systems and facts to life increase. Geometry 
can be made practical and associated with things in everyday life 
through observing practical uses of the circle, the triangle, etc. The 
ability to reason and to do critical thinking can be applied not only 
in mathematics and other subjects, but the teacher can also demonstrate 
the carry-over of these processes in the building of citizenship. 

E. Do not assume that content must be predetermined. 

If the purpose of the class is to lead, guide, and develop boys and 
girls, the content in the field should be selected as it lends itself to 
this purpose and not for its own sake alone. This implies, of course, 
that the content utilized cannot always be the same for all individuals. 

11. How much freedom should the teacher allow the pupils in the 
selection of what they shall do? 

Pupils should be allowed to have a part in planning and choosing 
problems based on their interests and needs. The teacher acts as a 
guide and a stimulator of interest and action. The selection of irrele- 
vant problems or problems too easy or too hard should be listed for 
future consideration. The purpose of the teacher is to develop initia- 
tive, independence of thought, self-expression and self-direction, and 
an attitude of cooperation. The teacher cannot do this by making 
all assignments or by using too much dictation. Planning and making 
choices is a cooperative undertaking. Pupils should be given some 
freedom to select problems within the area cooperatively determined. 

1 2 . What can the teacher do if the pupil does not see his own problems? 

A situation such as this is usually indicative of the fact that the 
pupil is not educationally or socially adjusted and that he is being 
confused or "blocked" by conditions in his living. In order to begin 
to discover the causes of the trouble and thereby to remove them, 
the teacher should first establish a desirable relationship between him- 
self and the pupil. 

This may be fostered by joint activities out of school, such as 
games and hobbies. "With a feeling of comradeship established, the 
teacher may talk more directly about school activities and the purposes 
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behind what is being done. The teacher may lead the pupil to see 
possibilities in school which he had not formerly recognized and to 
see how these may apply to his own growth and development. To- 
gether they may consider the characteristics or qualities of the type 
of individual that the pupil desires to be. Often a pupil may keep 
a diary and through this may be led to see needs in his own life and 
to see abilities or understandings which are necessary for a well-rounded 
life as he pictures it. By talking and working with the pupil concerning 
his past experiences, his successes and failures, his purposes and his 
future desires the teacher may lead him to recognize wherein his problems 
lie and to accept the solution to these as goals in his school work. 

13. What shall the teacher do with lazy or maladjusted pupils who 
refuse to do anything? 

Inactivity is not a characteristic of normal youth. When the 
teacher is confronted with a pupil who is habitually lazy or indifferent, 
he should seek to discover the cause of his maladjustment by examining 
his relationships with the pupil. If this fails to give a clue, he should 
investigate such leads as the pupil's physical and health record, out- 
of -school activities, interests, reasons for being in school, previous school 
record, and emotional blocks. 

Discovery of the cause of the maladjustment will usually indicate 
the remedial measures to be taken. Especially difficult cases should 
be referred to a psychiatrist, if possible. 

While the solution to the pupil's maladjustment is being sought, 
the teacher should strive to keep him in school, to maintain good 
relationships with him, and to minimize any bad effects of his conduct 
on other pupils. 

14. Suppose a problem seems to be broad enough to encompass all 
possible needs and interests of pupils and then the teacher finds that some 
pupils do not want to work on the problem, what should be done? 

This situation is probably indicative of the following possible 
conditions : 

(1) The problem was teacher planned and imposed on inadequate 
assumptions concerning pupil needs. 

(2) Pupil interests were not explored during planning process. 

(3) Shift in pupil interests. 

(4) Pupil not ready for the type of work expected of him. 
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(5) Pupil not secure in the group. 

(6) Pupil-teacher, pupil-pupil, or pupil-school conflicts. 

(7) Outside pressures. (Parent or other.) 

(8) Pupil has developed habit of evading problems. 

(9) Problem not sufficiently challenging. 

(10) Pupil has a feeling that he isn't getting anywhere. 

(1 1) Teacher has not helped pupil discover real purpose. 

It is safe to assume that those pupils who do not want to work 
on the problem have had very little part in deciding on and planning 
the work. It is important that the teacher find the cause of the pupil's 
lack of interest in the problem. If this cause can be removed, the 
pupil may become interested in working with his classmates. If interest 
in the problem cannot be aroused, it is better for the teacher to allow 
the student to work on something else which has meaning for him. 
This does not imply that it is proper for the teacher to cater to the 
whims of pupils, but that she should build on solid ground. She should 
have a serious interview with the student and guide him to work in 
a field where he feels he is getting something of real value from his 
efforts. As a last resort and if all other means fail, the teacher may 
assign a worthwhile task, though this procedure should be used only 
when the teacher can say conscientiously that all other means have 
been exhausted. 

15. What are some criteria for selecting pupil activities? 

A. Is the activity selected on the basis of the pupils' needs and 
interests? Does the pupil have freedom in making choices 
according to interests, needs, and experiences? 

B. Is the activity on the level of the pupil's ability? 

C. Has the pupil had previous experiences which give meaning 
to the activity? 

D. If the activity is a group activity is it challenging to each 
individual of the group ? 

(1) Does it provide opportunities for initiating, planning, 
working, evaluating, assuming responsibility, cooperat- 
ing, making decisions, and solving problems? 

(2) Does it provide for a better understanding of social living ? 
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E. Is it an activity for which necessary materials and aids are 
available or procurable? 

F. Does the activity provide for the use of community resources ? 

G. Does the activity provide for the development of other and 
richer activities? 

H. Does the activity provide for continuous growth of emotional 
stability? 

I. Does the activity contribute to the furthering of plans and 
purposes for the year? 

16. Should pupils ever be allowed to work individually on the same 
activity? 

Occasionally two or more pupils ask to work on the same activity 
in the development of a problem or a unit. Several pupils may be 
allowed to work individually on the same activity in case their engag- 
ing such an activity contributes toward meeting individual and group 
needs. For example, in such a study as "Racial Minority Groups," 
it may happen that two pupils desire to write individually a one-act 
play on some phase of the study. In this case the class may agree to 
have this done by both pupils in order to have two plays to select from 
for a class presentation to the whole school. Another consideration 
in such a procedure may be the fact that both students may have either 
a special interest or talent in such work or may need to develop such 
an ability. Several pupils might decide to work on parallel activities 
in a case where the problem is almost finished or where it is limited 
in possible activities. In many cases, however, activities such as these 
are effectively carried on by several pupils working together on them. 
In the study of most problems or units it seems wise to encourage 
pupils to select for individual work different activities or phases of 
a unit or problem. 

17. What shall be done with pupils who finish work before others? 

This question is not so much one of planning for pupils who have 
"finished" work as it is of guiding the continuous efforts of pupils. 
Generally, teachers plan work with pupils over a long period of time. 
They plan many things to do which relate to the job. Pupils will need 
the advice and suggestions of the teacher regularly in evaluating 
progress. As the work progresses, new possibilities and areas for in- 
vestigation will be found. Students who work rapidly should be en- 
couraged to broaden and enrich their work by study of related problems 
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and by exploring these new areas. In some cases it is of value to have 
the more advanced pupils assist, but not do the work for, other groups 
which have not completed their activities. 

18. What shall be done with pupils who want definite assignments 
in the text and nothing else? 

Satisfy the pupil's present interest and need by giving him definite 
assignments. Such a state of mind is often very real with the student 
in terms of his purposes. These purposes sometimes reflect the con- 
cept of the parent about the place of the school. The technique in 
this case parallels the program for broadening the interests of the 
pupil at the other extreme; that is, the student who is not at all in- 
terested in the text. We begin with whatever interest is real and attempt 
to broaden and enrich the field gradually. Pupils in such situations 
must be guided as individuals. As soon as the teacher can find the 
psychologically appropriate occasion she should discuss with the pupil 
the purposes of the school and of the class. In addition it is desirable 
that the parent be brought into the picture and that teacher and 
parent plan cooperatively for meeting the pupil's needs. It is possible 
that such a procedure will bring the child's real needs to light and 
thus aid in modifying his purposes and interests regarding assignments. 
In any case, through discussion and guidance, it should be possible 
gradually to supplement assignments with study of other books. In 
all the subject fields it will be valuable to stress the interpretation, 
significance, and application of the material with which the student 
is working. 

19. Should "Time Out" be taken for drill on grammar, numbers, 
handwriting, spelling, and the like? 

The answer is "yes," but this answer is conditional. The phrase 
"time out" should read "time in." Practice in developing skills has a 
definite place in the meeting of pupil needs. The important question is 
where and how to use drills. Every teacher desirous of doing a good job 
should study the methods he uses to see where improvement can be 
made. Certain principles are listed below which are worthy of being 
used in self-evaluation of classroom practices. 

(1) Mere repetition often is a waste of time and effort. Drill aimed 
at the group average disregards the needs of both the superior 
and the inferior students. Even for the average pupil to whom 
it is directed, repetitive, formal drill often becomes purpose- 
less and boring. The teacher who uses a variety of methods 
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and who individualizes practice periods so that the work is 
a challenge to all students will obtain the most desirable 
results. 

(2) Practice has value when the student understands what he 
is practicing for. "Don't attempt to cross a stream before 
you get to it." It is better to allow students to practice 
skills which they need to use and can therefore understand 
more readily than to spend the same time mastering processes 
which are unfamiliar and not readily related by the pupil 
to his need. This does not mean that the pupil will not ad- 
vance, but that he will progress on solid ground, that he 
will use what he learns. 

(3) The need for drill or practice usually varies with individuals. 
All people, in learning, build on previous experiences and 
associations. Some can grasp new processes and techniques 
more rapidly than others. It is desirable that the teacher 
keep in mind the stage of development of these different 
individuals and provide practice experiences on the level of 
their maturity and development. 

(4) The value of practice lies in what it does to the pupil, not in 
what happens to the skill. If drill is so distasteful to a student 
that, though he learns the skill, at the same time he develops 
an aversion for the process, more harm than good is done. 
The pupil's reaction to the practice, what this practice does 
to him, how it changes his responses, is the important point. 

20. What use can be made of other teachers, pupils, and resources 
of the community? 

Pupils learn best through experiences which are "real." A variety 
of real experiences is desirable because it makes specific or definite for 
the pupil generalizations and abstractions often employed in the class. 
Such experiences afford an opportunity for attaching problems on 
familiar ground. They bring theory home. Every school community 
has some of the facilities listed below that may be effectively utilized : 

(1) Other teachers 

(2) Local officials 

(3) Professional people 

(4) Business men 
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(5) Skilled laborers 

(6) People who have traveled 

(7) Industries and business establishments 

(8) Natural resources 

(9) Federal agencies such as soil conservation, home demon- 
stration, agricultural agents, and others. 

(10) State and local agencies such as health department, welfare, 
rehabilitation, and others. 

Environmental resources such as those listed in the foregoing state- 
ments may be used to stimulate, broaden, and develop interests. They 
may be employed as introductory experiences which lead into detailed 
investigations by the pupils. They may serve as practical illustration 
of problems or subject matter being studied. As with any other teaching 
media, for best results, environmental resources should be utilized after 
careful and not indiscriminate planning. There must be a purpose 
for their use involving preparation on the part of the pupils; and there 
must be a follow-up interpretation of the experience so that the oppor- 
tunities afforded can be put to full advantage. Specialists in the persons 
of fellow teachers or visitors can often clarify and enrich a general 
field or aspect of a problem, so that further study in the field is a natural 
and interesting process. Experiences gained through the utilization 
of environmental resources are perhaps the most realistic of those 
within the range of the teacher. 

Groups of students concerned with the problem of local govern- 
ment may invite the city manager, mayor, county supervisor, or some 
such official to the class to explain the set-up of local government 
and the services rendered by its several branches, such as the planning 
board, city or county engineer, treasurer, or tax assessor. The group, 
having prepared for his visit, will have definite questions to ask. This 
experience may well be followed up by research on the part of the 
pupils who compare the services of their community with those of 
other communities. Pupils may visit the water purification plant, the 
court house, the sheriff's office, or the police station, ask further ques- 
tions, and assimilate more information. 

A group in a class studying home economics may desire first-hand 
information about why food is sealed in air-tight cans. The chemistry 
or biology instructor may be invited into the class to explain conditions 
under which bacteria grow or to explain why two holes have to be 
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punched in the top of a can to give a smooth flow of the contents. 
Many students then gain in a realistic way information about food 
preservation, the laws of air pressure, and the like. 

21. What should be done about homework? 

The concept a child learns or studies at home and recites in school 
is being replaced by the idea that the school day provides an opportunity 
to work and plan ; the recitation, or reporting, of results of the learning 
process being evident in changed behavior both in and out of school. 

If home work grows naturally out of the learning situation in the 
school, pupils should be expected to perform the tasks involved with 
conscientiousness and dispatch. 

The following principles or practices should guide the teacher, 
parent, and pupil in their thinking with reference to homework: 

A. Homework should have a definite relationship to the problem 
on which the pupil is working. 

B. Homework should be a part of the regularly planned work 
of the child as new things to do, which the child discovers 
for himself and does voluntarily. 

This work may be (1) initiated in the classroom and continued 
after school hours, (2) initiated at home and completed in the classroom 
or (3) initiated and completed at home. 

This procedure is just as applicable in algebra, the various lan- 
guages, chemistry, etc., as in the core fields. 

C. Home work may result from new vision or needs developing 
from the study of a problem and may take place after the 
problem has been brought to a close in the classroom. This 
is one of the best evidences of functional learning and should 
be the end toward which the educational process is directed. 

D. Mere busy work assignments may defeat the real purposes of 
the learning process and in many instances may cause the 
"Anti" responses which block the teacher and pupils in 
developing worthwhile attitudes, appreciations, and un- 
derstandings. 

22. When shall group work begin and when should work be done 
on an individual basis? 

Both group activity and individual activity are usually desirable 
during the development of the unit. Selecting the problem, planning 
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the work, and sharing experiences are cooperative activities involving 
the group. Work on an individual basis is usually necessary in order 
that the pupil may make his contribution to the development of the 
problem and to the culminating activities, and at the same time develop 
his own personality. The nature of the problem will largely determine 
when each is to be done and how much time is to be devoted to each. 
In situations where pupils have had no experience in group activity, 
it is recommended that the teacher begin with individual work and 
move gradually toward group work as the pupils develop abilities in 
self-direction and see the need and value of group procedure in the 
solution of their problems and in the promotion of their individual 
growth. 

23. What obligation has the teacher to his pupils in developing 
library skills and what function has the librarian in helping pupils and 
teachers? 

Since pupils must go beyond a printed text for essential information ; 
since the curriculum has been expanded to include personal as well as 
social problems; and since modern methods of instruction require 
constant uses of library methods and tools, it is obvious that pupils 
must be taught how to use effectively the broad field of printed materials. 

Instruction in the use of the library should be given when and 
where it is needed. When the pupils and teacher decide to investigate 
some problem of interest to them they usually turn to the library as a 
source of information. The pupils must know how to find the materials 
wanted. This may require the use of a reader's guide, an encyclopedia, 
the dictionary, the finding of a book on the shelf by use of the card 
catalogue and shelf listings, the use of the index and table of contents 
of a book, or the use of a bibliography. It is the responsibility of the 
teacher to help pupils develop these skills as they are needed. The 
teacher's responsibility does not end when materials have been found 
and when pupils have mastered the above skills. Pupils must be guided 
in note-taking and in evaluating the materials used. In addition the 
teacher must know what materials are available in the library for use 
in any proposed activity. 

The work of the librarian and that of the teacher are not far 
separated. The librarian is not just a keeper of books. Her real work 
is with boys and girls as they come to the library and with both teacher 
and pupils as they plan their activities. After an activity has been 
planned by pupils and teacher, the teacher and librarian may confer 
informally, the teacher briefly outlining the proposed plan and the 
librarian listing the available materials. The same type of thing may 
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take place between a pupil committee and librarian. The librarian may 
attempt to locate other materials which are procurable. When these 
arrive the librarian may take them to the class or notify the group of 
their arrival. It is imperative that the teacher know what materials 
are in the library. 

As work on the proposed problem progresses there will be inter- 
change between the classroom and library when pupils will go to the 
library individually and in groups for help and when the librarian may 
go to the classroom to offer aid. Throughout the whole activity there 
will be informal interchange of ideas and helps between the teacher and 
librarian. 

As activities are completed and new ones begun more needs of 
pupils will be found. These needs of pupils will be met effectively if 
real cooperation exists among pupils, teacher, and librarian. 

24. Should the teacher leave the class to work under its own direction 
while he is absent from the room? 

The answer to this rather specific question is necessarily relative 
and must be viewed in terms of the larger aims of the school's instruc- 
tional program. Most schools strive to develop in pupils intelligent 
self -direction. This is not fostered in a situation where every activity 
is constantly and minutely under teacher supervision. After proper 
attitudes toward work have been developed, the teacher should leave 
the pupils more and more on their own responsibility. One of the best 
opportunities to demonstrate pupil self-direction is to permit them to 
take care of their own work and conduct while the teacher is out of the 
room. Ofttimes the teacher should deliberately plan for the pupils to 
"take over" and should talk with them and evaluate their success in 
such situations. At other times teachers are unexpectedly called out of 
the room and the smooth continuation of class work by the pupils is 
excellent evidence of the development of good attitudes and abilities. 
This emphasis on pupil responsibility is no new emphasis in classroom 
procedures but it becomes increasingly important as a flexible and 
creative program is developed. 

25. What are some indications that pupils are moving satisfactorily 
toward their goals? 

A pupil's progress toward the satisfactory accomplishment of his 
goals will be indicated by different means depending on the goals to be 
attained and the nature of the pupil's problems or program of work. 
In general, however, pupil growth toward his objectives or goals may 
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be shown by changes in pupil behavior, some of which may be listed as 
follows : 

(1) An increased interest and enthusiasm for the problem and a 
broadened interest in life about him. 

(2) The suggestion of new ideas and activities for the develop- 
ment of this problem. 

(3) The ability of the pupil to talk at some length in a coherent 
manner of his work or of its results and his ability to explain 
clearly the reasons for what he is doing. 

(4) The pupil's own feeling of satisfaction and accomplishment 
and his lack of frustration. 

(5) An increased ability to criticize and evaluate his own work. 

(6) Voluntary pupil activities which promote the solution of the 
problem. 

26. How can the teacher decide when pupils should bring the work on 
a problem to a close? 

Often a second unit grows naturally out of the first, so that it is 
difficult to determine when one problem ends and another begins. The 
work on a problem may properly be brought to a close as soon as the 
pupil purposes in the problem have been achieved. This may be in- 
dicated through the completion of the principal activities in the study 
or by a shift in pupil interest. Generally, it is not desirable that pupils 
stop work on an activity short of completion. However, in instances 
where the available means prove inadequate for a solution of the prob- 
lem, the pupils should be allowed to go on to other activities. 

27. What are some techinques or procedures which may enrich the 
sharing period in pupil work? 

In any classroom where varied learning procedures are used there 
are occasions when individual pupils or groups who have been doing 
different things need to bring these together and share them with the 
whole class. This is especially true in a core program where a problem 
approach is used. These sharing periods may be scattered through the 
study of the problem or unit and may be rather brief, involving only a 
few members of the group, or they may be rather extended and may 
give every member of the group a chance to share his experience or 
findings. This sharing process is an important feature of the culmina- 
tion period of a unit or problem. 
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Sharing of pupil work or experience can be highly educative since 
it contributes, among other things, to the ability to organize one's 
thoughts, the ability to express ideas clearly, the ability to interest a 
group, and to hold this interest. Much thought and planning, however, 
is necessary to make this an interesting and truly educative experience, 
for it is very easy to allow the pupils to use so few procedures that this 
sharing period becomes quite dull and often uneducative. It seems 
wise for the group to keep methods of sharing in mind during the planning 
phases of a problem and to do some definite planning for the sharing 
phase of the work. 

The teacher may stimulate the pupils to realize that the nature of 
the sharing or culminating activities is determined by the purpose behind 
the study or behind the specific gravity. For example, if a study of 
manners has been made by a committee and this small group desires to 
help the members of the class discover the range of problems in this 
area of study and also the personal items or practices concerning which 
they need further study, the committee may share through a check 
list or questionnaire followed by a general discussion. In planning for 
the sharing activities the students may keep in mind these questions: 

(1) What do I want to get from the study? 

(2) What should I like for the class to get from the study? 

(3) How do I propose to share my findings with the class? 

The following suggestions, drawn from the practices of Virginia 
teachers, are made with the hope that they will help vary and enrich 
the sharing activities of high school students. This list will doubtless 
cause other procedures to be thought of by teachers and pupils and, 
from all of these, a wider range of sharing techniques may be developed 
for the use of all Virginia teachers either in subject field or core work. 

(1) Compile or collect in one folder or class booklet reports 
written by pupils. These may be read to the class at intervals 
or may be available for individual pupils to read. 

(2) Have a series of pupil talks on various phases of the topic or 
problem. 

(3) Dramatize phases of the study through such things as one-act 
plays or puppet shows. 

(4) Hold panel discussions or two-person conversations concerning 
some aspect of the problem or some recent experience. 
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(5) Read written reports to the class as a basis for discussion or 
comment. (Help pupils use their own language with a mini- 
mum of quotations.) 

(6) Present recommendations growing out of the study, proposed 
by a class committee, to be accepted or revised by the class. 
These may be used as a basis for group action or for presenta- 
tion to others. 

(7) Give a program at assembly, at a Parent-Teacher Association 
meeting, or at some other time showing aspects or outgrowths 
of the class work to be shared by student body and adults. 

(8) Exchange with each other or present to the class notebooks or 
other records of pupil work. 

(9) Demonstrate to the class some experiment or project which a 
part of the class has worked out. 

(10) Present radio programs, either over a nearby local radio 
station, over the school loudspeaker, or over a make-believe 
set-up in the classroom. 

(11) Debate issues arising in the study, followed by an open forum. 

(12) Use questionnaire or check list developed by a part of the 
group in helping the entire class or even the entire student body 
evaluate their recent learning or their present points of view, 
knowledge, or needs. 

(13) Set up and use in the classroom or school certain lifelike 
procedures which have been studied. For example, a student 
election, a courtroom session, a straw poll, or a student party 
or social occasion. 

(14) Develop, either by individuals or the group, a list of high 
spots, values, and weaknesses seen in recent learning activ- 
ities as a means of making evaluation a phase of the sharing 
period. 

(15) Share and discuss the results of interviews with out-of -school 
people or bring these individuals to the class. 

(16) Arrange original displays such as posters, pictures, illustra- 
tions, art products, and the like, to be shared informally. 

(17) Interpret to the class a bulletin board, a frieze, or some other 
such display. 
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(18) Bring to the class and share transcriptions, recordings, pic- 
tures, movies and the like. These may be made locally by a 
student or his friends or may be secured from some other 
source. 

(19) Engage in general informal discussion. This will doubtless 
follow a period of reading, exploration, interview, or other 
types of individual work relating to common goals. 

28. What use should be made of standardized tests in evaluating 
learning? 

Although standardized tests do not occupy the place they once held 
in the evaluation program of a school, they still have certain values in 
the program of the modern school. From a diagnostic standpoint they 
can be used to help determine individual or group needs in certain skills 
or understandings. Because of their various forms these tests can 
often be used in getting a "before" and "after" picture of the group or 
of individuals. Because of their national norms they may be of value in 
assuring teachers, pupils, or parents that adequate progress is being 
made in the generally accepted outcomes of education or they may 
indicate marked deficiencies. It should be remembered, however, that 
norms do not adequately take into consideration local conditions and 
that variation may be expected in many situations. It should also be 
remembered that standardized tests as generally conceived do not 
show status or growth in many of the most important aims of education 
in a democracy. Standardized tests must, therefore, be used as only 
one phase of the total evaluation. As newer tests are developed, how- 
ever, we may expect more help in evaluating other outcomes more 
recently emphasized in educational work. 

If such tests are used, care should be taken to use a sufficiently wide 
range of them to help fill out a picture of the whole child in his total 
development rather than specific aspects seen in isolation. 

29. What are some techniques that aid in the evaluation of pupil 
progress? 

"Evaluation is not limited to the giving of examinations. It in- 
volves the collection of any pertinent evidence which indicates the 
degree to which the school is attaining its objectives." 4 Evaluation is 
a continuous process, and is closely related to all phases of the in- 

4 Ralph Tyler in National Education Association, Educational Policies Com- 
mission, p. 379 Learning the Ways of Democracy. 
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structional program. Teachers, pupils, and parents are actively concerned 
with evaluation; that is, they are all evaluators. 

Some of the techniques most frequently used in appraising the 
progress of pupils in a modern school are : 

(1) Observing pupils in action. 

The teacher looks for changes in the behavior of pupils in the class- 
room, in the auditorium, halls, cafeteria, on the playground, and in the 
community. The kinds of changes in behavior the teacher seeks to find 
are changes in attitude and changes which indicate the application of 
understandings gained in the classroom. 

(2) Recording pupil's activities. 

Some of these records are called "anecdotal." It is valuable for 
the teacher to be able to look back on specific instances which have 
been recorded over a period of time and through this means to appraise 
the pupil's progress toward a goal or goals. Lists of books read, works 
learned, and the like can be used by both pupils and teachers in evalu- 
ating progress. 

(3) Studying products which the pupils make. 

This technique is a practical way of continuously evaluating the 
pupil's work and of getting an over-all view of the improvements which 
take place in the pupil's activities over a long period of time. The 
pupil may save his work and appraise his own progress. The teacher 
may keep samples of the pupil's work in an individual folder. These 
give the teacher and pupil specific illustrations of the pupil's develop- 
ment. 

(4) Recording and interpreting questions which the pupils have 
raised throughout work on a project. 

Students' questions not only reveal their interests but also indicate 
their insight into problems. Records of such questions may give the 
teacher help in understanding the thinking of pupils and in sensing their 
progressive development. Organizing the class so that this and other 
revealing information may be recorded will be of value to the teacher. 

(5) Keeping a card file of specific needs of individual pupils. 
Students' weak spots or needs come to light in their speaking, 

writing and organizing of material. Teachers often find it valuable to 
record these needs on a card and to make this card available to the 
pupil. The pupil may contribute by evaluating himself in recording 
further needs which he feels. 
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(6) Interviewing the pupil at intervals. 

Teacher interviews with individual pupils or with small groups of 
pupils serve to clarify the thinking of the pupils themselves and to give 
the teacher a comprehensive overview of the pupils' understanding of 
what they are doing and why. Progress becomes apparent throughout 
a series of interviews. Mistakes and shortcomings can be discovered and 
discussed. 

(7) Keeping individual or class diaries of activities, plans, inter- 
pretations. 

A class diary clearly and precisely written gives a valuable picture of 
class progress. Measuring progress toward goals as indicated through 
diaries is true evaluation. The same values can be found in the use of 
individual diaries. 

(8) Testing. 

Wherever testing can be used as a means of collecting pertinent 
evidence to indicate that desirable changes are taking place in students, 
it has value as a method of evaluation. Tests should be stimulating to 
pupils. In cases where knowledge of factual information can be tested 
for the whole group, the questions should stress the significance, inter- 
pretation, and application of this material. The situation type of test 
can sometimes be used to stimulate critical thinking. 

(9) Using rating scales, questionnaires, and check lists. 
Techniques as those mentioned above can be stimulating to pupils. 

They may often be helpful in revealing to the student his shortcomings 
and may suggest desirable fields of activity. Although the outstanding 
value of the foregoing methods is that of self -evaluation, they also may 
be very significant to the teacher in measuring self-evaluation. Per- 
sonality check lists and rating scales, when used to advantage, stimulate 
thought about personal traits. They may lead to further study and to 
a program for personality improvement. Attitude questionnaires 
stimulate critical thought and discussion; thus, such questionnaires may 
be used to modify desirably the attitudes of pupils. 

30. What arrangement of the classroom furniture may facilitate 
learning? 

Classroom furniture should be arranged to meet the needs of pupils 
and to facilitate the learning process. The keynotes in the selection and 
arrangement of classroom equipment are flexibility, stimulation, and 
variety. 
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Below are suggestions on desirable physical features and arrange- 
ment of physical features. These suggestions are taken from a report 
of Dr. A. 0. Melby at Supervisors Conference, Williamsburg, Virginia, 
April, 1941. 

(1) Arrangement of furniture is made with proper regard for: 
(a) lighting, (b) ventilation, (c) physical comfort of pupil, 
(d) orderliness, (e) custodian's duties. 

(2) Teacher's desk to rear or to the side of the room. 

(3) Movable desks or tables and chairs. 

(4) Pictures for children and by children used on rotation plan. 

(5) Adequate classroom space with at least a minimum of essen- 
tial equipment — individual locker space, workbench, easel, 
book shelves, brushes and paints, set of tools, sink, cabinet, 
etc. 

(6) The bulletin board and exhibit table arranged cooperatively 
to stimulate interest, to share materials, to arouse discussion, 
to demonstrate principles of arrangement, to safeguard the 
novelty. 

(7) Piano should be accessible. 

(8) Radio in each room — either roomlet of master set or small 
classroom unit. 

(9) Adequate circulating supply of attractive books and periodi- 
cals. 

(10) Classroom or building reference file of pictures, clippings, 
and other reference materials. 

(11) Adequate supply of constructional materials. 

(12) Access to proper instructional and visual aids. 

(13) The homelike, attractive appearance of the room reflects the 
originality, creativeness, and uniqueness of teacher and 
pupils. 

(14) Formulation and execution of good housekeeping duties is a 
vital part of the day's program. (Respect for and con- 
sideration of the custodian is a desirable goal for teacher and 
pupils.) 
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It is not always possible to equip all classrooms completely with 
materials suggested above. Principals and teachers with the help of 
pupils and patrons can make many improvements in classroom equip- 
ment and arrangement, using materials at hand. Stationary desks can 
be placed on strips to allow for flexibility. Book shelves, filing cabinets, 
bulletin boards, and sometimes tables and chairs can be made by pupils 
in the school shop. Rooms can be made more homelike by repainting, 
harmonizing walls and shades, placing small rugs on the floor, making 
and arranging curtains, preparing friezes, preparing special bulletin 
boards, and the like. Suggestions for arrangements and materials given 
above provide possibilities for working with individuals and small 
groups and for the development of desirable pupil attitudes toward the 
classroom. Wherever possible, it is valuable to have a small conference 
room adjacent to the classroom. 

3 1 . What implications for instruction do the findings of research offer? 

There has been a strong tendency for teachers to continue to use 
time-honored instructional procedures long after research has established 
their inefficiency. A physician could not hold his practice in the com- 
munity if he should continue to treat diseases by old methods after 
research in medical science had proved newer methods to be more 
effective. He could not justify his position by a rationalization that 
"the old-fashioned way is the best." Should the public not demand 
that teachers become informed about the results of educational research 
so that they may utilize it to the greatest advantage in dealing with 
the problems of instruction? Not only is it important for the teacher to 
know that "learning is dependent upon readiness," but he should 
carefully consider that it means to develop a readiness for learning or 
to wait until the maturation of the individual has provided the natural 
state of readiness. Moreover, the teacher should adopt the experimental 
attitude toward his work, and where there are contradictory findings 
of research, he should be willing to carry on scientific studies in his own 
school situation in order to satisfy himself or to contribute further to- 
ward the advancement of the profession. 

In the section which follows, teachers and principals will find 
samplings of some pertinent findings of research and their implications 
for the instructional program. Obviously, the summary cannot be all- 
inclusive because of the tremendous amount of research that has been 
reported within recent years; however, an attempt has been made to 
include phases of the instructional program about which teachers have 
expressed a major concern. If a more extensive treatment is desired, the 
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bibliography at the end of this section will indicate where reports on the 
original studies may be found. 

A. The psychology of learning. 

(1) What psychological principles shall guide the teacher in 
her work with pupils? 5 

a. Learning is any activity which makes changes in the 
organism's subsequent activity. 

b. Learning occurs best when there is a conscious 
motive or purpose for the activity. 

c. Motives arise in situations where the individual is 
thwarted by the lack of adequate responses. 

d. Learning involves the entire organism. It is always 
multiple and multiple values must be considered and 
safeguarded. 

e. Learning is dependent upon readiness. The matura- 
tion of the individual is an important factor in 
readiness. 

f . Meaning or insight facilitates learning. This demands 
the use of a whole or framework. It also demands 
constant search for relationships between this whole 
and its parts and between parts themselves. 

g. Trial and error is an approach to the study of the 
learning process rather than a type of learning. 

(2) Should the teacher use punishment as a means of moti- 
vation and control? 

Punishment has been used as a means of motivation in which the 
emphasis has been placed upon effort alone without recognition of the 
effects of interest and purpose. Punishment has very little, if any, 
direct guiding value in its own right. It has been used according to the 
same principles as rewards. There is danger that if the punishment is 
too severe, the whole process of learning may be disrupted. Too frequent 
punishment is not effective because it has a tendency to confuse the 
pupil, to produce emotional blocking, and may even build up a dislike 
for the total school situation. 



s Adapted from J. F. Dashiell's Psychology. 
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What is then left for the teacher to do when he becomes convinced 
that he should not use punishment? Friendly discussion of errors, 
coupled with a discussion of good work, will probably produce desirable 
results. A teacher will find that there will be very little need for punish- 
ment if he fosters a cooperative spirit with pupils from the beginning. 
Undesirable behavior is a symptom that the learner is not making 
satisfactory adjustments. The teacher should look for the cause and 
seek to remove it. It should not be assumed that a pupil's overt acts 
are expressions of a desire to be anti-social. 

B. The nature of the learner. 

(1) What consideration should be given to the maturity of 
the learner? 

It has been found that a child can learn to read more economically 
if the instruction is delayed until he has reached a mental age of six to 
six and a half years. This implies that many pupils will be retarded in 
reading if judged on a chronological basis when they enter high school. 
The teacher should not expect all pupils to read on the eighth grade 
level, but should be willing to accept the responsibility of providing 
reading materials geared to their maturity of interest and also on their 
level of reading ability. 

As the pupil matures, it is reasonable to expect him to become less 
and less dependent upon the teacher for guidance in carrying on his 
activities and to become increasingly self -directive. 

(2) What place does motivation have in learning? 

The teacher should utilize situations which cause the pupil to 
compete with his own record rather than put him into competition with 
his associates, many of whom have capacities to attain mastery that he 
could never approximate. If the pupil is forced to meet the same stand- 
ards that are set up for the average learner, he may become discouraged 
and develop an undesirable feeling of inferiority. On the other hand, the 
rapid learner may have a tendency to level down to the average and thus 
fail to realize his maximum potentialities, or develop a superiority 
complex. External rewards, such as marks, are artificial goals which 
may have powerful drives to action, but they should not be held up 
to pupils as the ends to be sought in their school experiences and cause 
real goals to be disregarded. Satisfaction in learning or self -improvement 
should be the pupil's greatest reward. 
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(3) Is there any justification for the belief that girls learn 
faster than boys? 

The belief is probably based upon the observation of boys and 
girls of approximately the same chronological age who have been placed 
on the same grade level. Studies show that girls have from one to two 
years advantage in social and physiological maturity over boys during 
the high school period. These differences affect motor skills and social 
development. Boys appear to be awkward long after girls have developed 
social grace. This may affect boy and girl relationships to the extent 
that freshman girls may prove to be socially better adjusted to senior 
boys than to those in their own grade. In turn, senior girls may make 
better social adjustments with boys who are two years their elders. 

Differences in intellectual development are not pronounced and 
may be ignored for instructional purposes. Girls seem to learn languages 
more easily and rapidly than boys. There seems to be a slight ad- 
vantage in acquiring mathematical and mechanical skills in favor of 
the boys. An environment which calls for more mechanical skills on the 
part of men than women may partly account for these differences. 

(4) What effect has training in a given school subject upon 
the pupil's work in other subjects? 

There would seem to be no particular claim that one subject could 
offer advantages over another in strengthening a pupil's power of 
memory-in-general, attention-in-general, or reasoning-in-general. The 
beneficial effects lie in the establishment of habits of work that may be 
useful in new situations which have some aspects or details in common 
with the old. 

The studies of Dora V. Smith on the vocabularies of pupils who had 
studied Latin and those who had not, revealed that the ones who came 
from similar social, economic, and intellectual background, know an 
equal number of English words. 

Harold Fawcett found that an ability to reason in demonstrative 
geometry did not carry over to reasoning in problems of everyday 
living; consequently, he has given most consideration to the nature of 
proof in his teaching in order that pupils may develop the ability to 
reason more effectively in situations demanding critical thinking. 

A consideration of many pieces of research in recent years leads one 
to the conclusion that no particular organized body of subject matter 
has any right to peculiar claims as being best adapted to the process of 
teaching pupils to do reflective thinking. 
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(5) Should there be a specific time in each school day for 
instruction in spelling? 

No one will question the desirability of emphasizing correct spelling 
in the instructional program, but less emphasis now than formerly is 
being placed on teaching words uniformly from a "speller" or other 
undifferentiated word lists at a specific period in the day. Recognition 
of individual differences in pupils is equally as important in a considera- 
tion of spelling as in any other phase of instruction. More time should 
be spent by the teacher in studying the pupil to determine what help 
should be given him in the analysis of his errors, in correcting them, and 
in making attacks on new words. 

The steps in learning to spell words differ among individuals; hence, 
the teacher must recommend procedures for each child on the basis of 
need. He should concern himself more about what is done to the pupil 
in learning to spell the word "occasional," for example, than what the 
pupil does to the word in learning to spell it. The development of a 
spelling consciousness by the pupil is important and he should be 
encouraged to assume some responsibility for his own improvement. He 
may check his own words against lists or by use of the dictionary, he 
may make a record of words upon which he needs to practice, and 
proceed to use those words in situations that involve his total school 
program. 

The English teacher cannot assume all of the responsibility for the 
improvement of spelling. Other teachers should cooperate with him by 
furnishing lists of words pupils will be expected to learn in their classes, 
by pointing out difficulties and errors in spelling, and by helping to 
develop a spelling consciousness. 

(6) Are rules effective in helping pupils to learn to spell ? 

Many words are learned through association after a basic list has 
been learned by direct practice. Pupils may make generalizations about 
the spelling of groups of words after they have made a careful study of 
the similarities. There are very few rules or generalizations that will 
help a great deal since English words do not uniformly adhere to rules 
as is the case with some of the foreign languages. Certainly the pupil 
would choose only a limited number of rules and only those that have 
the greatest applicability and are easiest to remember. Adults have 
found this little rhyme helpful in recalling the order of the vowels i and 
e in the diphthong : 

"Put i before e except after c, 
Or where ei says a, as in neighbor and weight." 
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Obviously, rules should be developed inductively and pupils should be 
assisted in using them in new situations. 

B. Language Arts. 

(1) Should the teacher be concerned with minimum language 
and grammar essentials? 

Since pupils differ in abilities and experiences, language specifics 
for pupils differ with individuals. Obviously, there are wide differences 
within each grade. There is no reason for the teacher to try to develop 
all language skills in any one grade. He should concern himself with 
the development of the abilities of pupils in the use of language in every- 
day living. 

There is no one best grade placement for the teaching of grammar. 
Much depends upon the maturation of the individual. An analysis 
of the published studies of "language errors" reveals three interesting 
facts: 

a. The same classes of errors appear with the highest 
counts in all the studies, no matter in which section 
of the country they have been made. 

b. The same error items turn up in about the same 
proportions in every grade throughout the ele- 
mentary school, the high school, and the college. 

c. In some cases, the errors actually increase in number 
and proportion after teachers deal with them. 

Diebel and Sears found more errors in pronoun forms in Grade 
VIII than in Grade III. They then raised the question, " Is the present 
teaching of pronouns leading to a more confused state of mind in the 
eighth-grade child than existed when he was in the third grade and was 
entirely unconscious of the rules of grammar governing the use of such 
words? This persistence of the same errors throughout the grades, the 
high school, and the college occurs in spite of the fact that more time is 
being spent in high school English classes of America today upon 
grammar and usage than upon any other single phase of instruction. 
On the whole, then, one is forced to the conclusion that the teaching 
efforts that have been and are now being directed toward the elimination 
of these errors are largely ineffective and futile."— Charles C. Fries in 
"The English Journal." 
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(2) Should the rules of grammar be taught? 

It has been found that the teaching of rules of grammar is profit- 
able only for superior pupils who are able to generalize and that the 
rules are profitable only when pupils remember to apply them. Knowl- 
edge of grammar does not seem to bear any relation to correct speech 
for the average pupil. Probably teachers could spend time more profit- 
able in emphasizing the functions performed by words and word groups 
in sentences as units of expression. 

It might be of interest to teachers, who express skepticism con- 
cerning functional grammar as a preparation for college entrance 
examinations, to know that "no longer may a student enter an eastern 
college on his ability to underline an adjective clause and indicate by an 
arrow the word it modifies. He must give evidence of ability to use the 
English language." Seventy-five per cent of all the placement tests in 
freshman English in use in 130 major colleges contain not a single item 
of technical grammar, and more than ninety-six per cent of items con- 
cern usage alone. 

The evidence of research points to a shift in emphasis from in- 
struction about language to practice in the use of language. 

D. Social Studies. 

(1) What emphasis should be placed upon the social studies 
in the curriculum? 

Much research has been carried on within the last ten years on 
the nature and organization of the social studies in the secondary school 
program. Very little conclusive evidence has emerged which would 
support any one set program or course of study. There is the general 
belief, though, that schools have been prone to conceive of the social 
studies curriculum too narrowly and that materials for the courses 
should be chosen with more regard for their significance to social living 
and to the needs of individual pupils. Most of our high school courses 
in the social studies have dealt with a textbook treatment of world and 
American history and government in the United States. The importance 
of these is not to be denied, but principals and feachers should carefully 
consider the opportunities of the school to give pupils a broader acquaint- 
ance with the social changes taking place in America today than can 
possibly be done in the narrow confines of the traditional history course. 
The Virginia core curriculum provides a wealth of suggestions on the 
treatment of nineteen broad social problems. Schools that use the 
subject approach in the social studies should consider the following 
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recommendations made by members of the commission which prepared 
the 1936 yearbook of the Department of Superintendence: "The social 
studies in the school should deal at greater length with the nature of 
government as a social institution; the range of activities of the federal 
government, the problems of local and metropolitan government; inter- 
national relations; relations of government and industry; taxation and 
public finance; investment, insurance, and 'personal economies'; stand- 
ards of wise purchasing; the analysis of public opinion and propaganda; 
the resources and characteristics of the local community; self -analysis 
from the point of view of others; vocational interest, ability, and guid- 
ance; the social effects and implications of the rise of science; the school 
as a social institution; the facilities of social intercourse; the means of 
continued education at the adult level. These topics are only illustrative 
of the wider fields of the social sciences with which an effective program 
in social education must deal." 

(2) What are the goals toward which pupils in social studies 
classes should be moving? 

Surveys and testing programs carried on in a large number of 
schools throughout the country by special commissions reveal that far 
too many pupils are getting only items of information from their 
routine performances. Pupils are lacking in basic understandings, in 
study skills, and in practices which would tend to develop desirable 
emotionalized attitudes, insights, and ideals needed for effective 
participation in a democratic society. 

E. Science. 

(1) What are some desirable goals of science teaching? 

A study of the function of science in daily living has led investi- 
gators to the conclusion that pupils should get an understanding of 
scientific principles, such as : "The surface of the earth is slowly chang- 
ing from age to age, " "All living things must secure energy in the form 
of food, " and that they (the pupils) should develop scientific attitudes 
such as: "Basing judgments on facts," "Respecting the opinions of 
others," "The habit of reserving judgment until all evidence has been 
carefully weighed," "Seeking basic effect and cause relationships," 
"Respect for the opinions of others, " "Willingness to be convinced by 
evidence, or to change opinion on the basis of new evidence." Although 
the ways in which these generalizations and scientific attitudes may be 
developed will vary with teachers and with individual pupils, there are, 
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however, certain considerations that may help the teacher in working 
on the science aspects of problem solving. 

a. Required reading in science will increase scientific 
information. Extensive optional reading will not only 
increase scientific knowledge but will show some 
gain in scientific attitudes and in the desire to do 
leisure-time reading of scientific materials. 

b. The amount of structural detail in the teaching of 
biology should be reduced to those items needed in 
establishing a mastery of biological principles. 

c. Understanding of principles, if taught in functional 
situations, persist long after facts have been forgotten. 

d. There is more science material in high school text- 
books than can be used in any one course. The 
teacher and pupils should select that material which 
seems appropriate for establishing an understanding 
of scientific principles and phenomena observed about 
them in their daily living. In other words, the social 
implications of science should not be overlooked. 

e. Abundant demonstrations will facilitate learning 
regardless of whether they are done by groups, by 
individual pupils, or by the teacher. The teacher 
should encourage the pupils increasingly to assume 
the responsibility for demonstrations. 

f . The attitude of inquiry should permeate the science 
class work. The use of methods involving the filling 
in of blanks, the labeling of diagrams already drawn, 
and the writing of answers to questions, although 
they may conserve time, have a tendency to kill the 
spirit of scientific investigation. The pupil deserves 
the right to find the answer for himself. 

g. The use of visual aids, such as models, charts, 
teacher's diagrams, and the like, facilitates learning 
in science if the nature of the aid is chosen with the 
purpose of the activity in mind. 

h. The micro-projector gives the teacher the advantage 
of projecting a slide upon a screen where all pupils 
can study structure under teacher direction and for 
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that reason accomplishes the same purpose that the 
compound microscope does and at much less expense. 

i. Superstition and unfounded beliefs, in general, may 
be reduced by the use of direct attack upon the 
problem. Scientific methods and attitudes are not by- 
products of learning in science. 

F. Mathematics. 

Mathematics occupies an important place in the high school offer- 
ing, closely rivaling English in terms of the number of courses offered 
and in the emphasis it receives. This position of importance in the 
program arises in part from the support of tradition and in part from 
the assumption that training in mathematics develops more effectively 
than training in other subjects ability to think logically and accurately 
and to make sound generalizations from factual data. 

From another point of view, mathematics demands the attention of 
the school administrator because it proves to be the area in which pupils 
in larger numbers than in other courses have serious difficulties. In 
algebra and geometry, in particular, pupil failures are numerous, 
sometimes leading to discouragement and dropping out of school. In 
light both of the assumptions as to the contributions which mathematics 
makes to high school education and of the difficulties which pupils have 
in the area, it seems important to consider what kinds of mathematics 
should be taught in high school and what procedures are helpful to 
pupils in learning mathematics. 

The values ascribed to the study of mathematics generally fall into 
one or another of four categories: (1) cultural values; (2) disciplinary 
values; (3) preparatory values; (4) functional values. Cultural values 
are difficult of definition, but insofar as the function of mathematics as a 
specialized kind of language or as a body of knowledge which is part of 
the cultural heritage is included in the meaning of the term, there is, 
perhaps, cultural value in the study for a small proportion of high 
school pupils who have special aptitude in the area. Studies of the 
cultural values as they may be realized by high school pupils in general, 
however, seem inconclusive and not to offer adequate justification for 
the assumption that such values are available to all who study mathe- 
matics. 

Many rather inclusive claims have been made as to the disciplinary 
function of mathematics. Sometimes it is contended that pupils learn 
to be neat, accurate, to have high regard for truth, to analyze situations 
correctly, and to think independently as outcomes of courses in higher 
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mathematics. These values have not been established by scientific 
research as being peculiar to mathematics alone; nor has research indi- 
cated that mathematics is adapted to the realization of such values to a 
marked degree beyond other subjects. Mathematics when well taught 
and taught with especial attention to the transfer of good work habits 
and attitudes to other situations can make a contribution to the reali- 
zation of such values as those specified above; however, as much can be 
said of other subjects when properly taught. 

It appears, therefore, that the chief justification for the importance 
of mathematics in the high school program lies in its preparatory and 
functional values. For the pupil who is preparing for work at the college 
level in mathematics and science the study of mathematics in high school 
is essential. Particularly is this true for the pupil whose vocational 
choice is one of the professions, such as a branch of engineering, or an 
occupation involving extensive use of mathematics, and in this situation 
the preparatory value of mathematics is augmented by a vocational 
value. 

Preparatory values and vocational values, however, are significant 
to a relatively small proportion of the high school population — to those 
who will go to college or to those whose occupations require a consider- 
able proficiency in and an understanding of mathematics. For the large 
majority of pupils who are enrolled in our high schools mathematics is 
important principally because of its functional values. Mathematics 
becomes for most pupils, therefore, a tool subject and is valuable to the 
degree in which the tool is usable. At once the question is raised, " What 
mathematics is functional?" 

On the basis of his research, Wilson found that adult usage is ninety 
per cent covered by the four fundamental processes. Most adult 
usage of the fundamentals is in simple form. Beyond the fundamentals 
adults are concerned with the processes of percentage and interest, 
though for most adults these processes are needed infrequently. This 
functional emphasis, however, does not minimize the importance of the 
contribution of mathematics to high school education but rather shifts 
the emphasis from the abstract elements of the subject to the mathe- 
matics of everyday living. The many forms of insurance, consumer 
budgeting and spending, taxation, installment buying, principles of 
social security and pension provisions, and building and loan associa- 
tions are typical concerns of individual and group living in which the 
study of mathematics has functional values. These topics and others 
like them are appropriate for courses in high school mathematics. 

Functional mathematics of the type suggested has implications for 
the second concern; namely, improving the achievement of pupils in the 
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field of mathematics. This mathematics may be learned in relation to 
the study of social problems, a procedure which affords opportunity to 
learn by use mathematics for use. For most pupils mathematics as a 
"system of deductive logic" presents serious difficulties in that it necessi- 
tates facility in dealing with abstractions; consequently, reliance is 
upon memory rather than upon understanding, with a resulting absence 
of interest, appreciation of significance, and permanence of learning. 
Meaning which can be grasped and retained, and significance which 
can be recognized and appreciated should result from experience in the 
use of mathematics in situations which the pupil recognizes as charac- 
teristic and real in terms of life as he knows it. 

The high school program in mathematics should provide the types 
of experiences which will assure realization of preparatory and vocational 
values for some and functional values for all. The core program affords 
opportunity for developing functional values, which, in a sense, are 
also preparatory and vocational. For the more specialized needs of 
those who are bound for college and vocations involving extensive use 
of mathematics the offering of electives should provide. 

G. The effect of the use of films upon learning. 

Many research studies have been carried on during the last few 
years regarding the effect of the motion picture on the learning of 
factual material; far less has been done in studying the effects in estab- 
lishing relationships and in influencing the attitudes of pupils. 

Dole and Ramseyer conclude "that when films are properly used 
they increase the amount of factual material learned, that learning 
takes place more rapidly, that facts are remembered longer, that some 
types of skills may be learned more readily by the use of films, and that 
attitudes can be changed by them." 

In the teaching of manipulative skills in home economics, physics, 
and industrial arts, investigators have found that demonstrations are 
superior to films. 

A number of studies have been concerned with the use of slides, 
mounted pictures, and other still pictures. There seems to be an agree- 
ment that these aids do increase the effectiveness of learning factual 
material. 

Of all the types of visual aids to learning, the school excursion is 
the most realistic. It takes the pupils out of the classroom into real 
life situations and helps them to think intelligently about individual 
and social problems. Its results are contingent upon the amount of 
preparation and planning that has preceded the activity, and upon 
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the sensitivity of the pupils to the possibilities of such a trip. Time, 
expense, and other factors involved may force the teacher to decide 
in favor of the film, radio, or some other audio- visual aid as a means 
of accomplishing the same purpose. 

H. The effect of auditory aids upon learning. 

Radio programs on current happenings and music seem to have 
desirable effects upon learning. The teaching of subjects such as 
mathematics by radio has had very discouraging results because the 
individual differences in learners cannot be taken into account. 

There seems to be little evidence that public address systems add 
much to the effectiveness of instruction. Their most effective use 
may lie in facilitating administration. Unwise use of such devices 
has seriously interfered with continuity of thought in the classroom. 
Portable radios and phonographs, which are inexpensive, may be used 
by groups at times convenient to them. 

Speech recordings have been found to be effective in remedial 
work, especially where pupils have concerned themselves with dis- 
covering defects and improving diction. Good results have also been 
obtained with recording in choral training. 

The use of transcriptions in the social studies and English bids 
to be a profitable innovation, although research has not yet established 
their effectiveness. 
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32. How can two or more teachers who have teaching assignments 
on the same grade level plan effectively to provide an opportunity for re- 
lating experiences of pupils? 

Teachers and principals are desirous of making the common 
experiences of youth as conducive as possible to effective, well-rounded 
growth. One of the ways of doing this is by more closely coordinating 
or relating the experiences of pupils of a given grade level. It should 
be helpful not only for two or more teachers who are working with 
the same group of pupils to be able to work together closely but also 
for all those teachers on a given grade level to be able to plan together. 

There are several teacher-combinations in schools where this 
emphasis is being made. The most common type is that of having two 
teachers work with a pupil group over a three or four-hour period of 
time. The time is usually divided so that each teacher is with the 
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group two consecutive hours. In other situations, as many as three 
or four teachers are working with the group in the general content 
fields of the eighth or ninth grades. 

The difficulties and extra work involved in successful planning 
often block attempts to provide for more significant experiences for 
youth. If the work of pupil groups is to extend beyond the limits of 
each content field, however, the question of effective cooperative plan- 
ning cannot be evaded. Several suggestions are therefore given in the 
following sections: 

A. One teacher may be assigned to each pupil section of a given 
grade level as the person who will be most concerned with 
relating the various experiences of that group of pupils. He 
will teach one or two of the classes of his group and he 
will be interested in finding out what other teachers are 
doing, in telling them of his plans and activities, and in 
planning for ways by which these may be related. This 
procedure can be followed for each of the pupil sections, if 
there is more than one, and may lead into a rather general 
type of teacher sharing. 

B. One teacher may be the coordinator or the chairman for the 
group of teachers who work with pupils of the same grade 
level. The coordinator may assume the responsibilities of 
arranging for time and place for planning, he may lead off 
with the group of pupils in planning and launching the 
work, and may assume the over-all leadership for whole- 
grade activities. This need not and probably should not 
be continuous leadership on the part of one person. There 
is a distinct advantage in rotating this leadership in accord 
with the special qualifications of teachers or the nature of 
the job to be done. A type of grade coordination such as 
this does much to enrich learning and does even more to 
develop pupil group solidarity. 

C. The principal may help with the coordination of pupil work 
through having his office serve as a clearing house for in- 
formation concerning problems or services available. Where 
the faculty is rather large, or even in small schools where 
teachers experience difficulty in seeing each other, the teachers 
may furnish to the principal at intervals the topics or prob- 
lems being studied in their classes and he may have these 
duplicated and given to all interested teachers. In this 
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way teachers may be able to offer suggestions to each other; 
and teachers in areas of art, home economics, or industrial 
arts may be able to keep informed of the emphasis in other 
classes. On the other hand, the teachers of the special areas 
may furnish the other teachers, directly or through the 
principal, suggestions as to services which they may give 
on specific activities. The principal may help in an exchange 
of ideas and needs through informal ways or he may use 
faculty conference time in furthering this sharing on the 
part of teachers who are concerned with the work of particular 
groups of pupils. 

D. The faculty may agree to work under a plan of giving each 
other help at special times and upon specific requests. The 
faculty members may canvas their personal interests or 
experiences and may suggest ways in which they can help 
other teachers. A trip to some noted place, a hobby, or 
some special study may be the source of aid to other teachers 
and pupils. This type of interchange may do much to enrich 
all fields concerned. 

E. The following suggestions may further implement those al- 
ready proposed: 

(1) During the day teachers may pass from one room to 
another when a purpose dictates or a need arises. 

(2) During a given period pupils may pass from one room 
to another when they have some contribution to make 
or some need to meet. This may involve both teacher- 
pupil and pupil-pupil activities. 

(3) Pupils may assume the responsibility for informing the 
teacher what has been done in another class. This is 
effective in keeping up with minor details after planning 
has already been done. It encourages the pupil to 
be actively concerned with his own learning and the 
place of new experiences in his total development. 

(4) Pupil secretaries may keep records of what has been 
done and of plans for further work. These records may 
be shared with other groups. 

(5) Teachers may keep diaries to be shared with other 
teachers in the process of joint planning. 
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F. Suggestions facilitating planning : 

(1) The teaching schedule may be arranged so that those 
teachers who normally desire or need to plan together 
may be free from teaching at the same time each day 
or at least several times during the week. 

(2) A teacher who has a free period may arrange with one 
who has a class to use a part of the period for planning. 

(3) Conferences after school may be used for planning. 

33. What should be the relationship of extra-class activities to the 
instructional program within classes? 

The underlying purpose of extra activities is to further the general 
aims of the school and thereby to help implement instruction. Both 
in-class and out-of -class activities stem from the same school philos- 
ophy and objectives, both utilize many of the same procedures and 
materials, both supplement and enrich each other in meeting the 
needs of youth, and both are evaluated by the same standards. In- 
class and extra-class school activities should therefore have common 
purposes expressed in terms of student growth. For example, the 
purposes of both the English class and the speech club include the 
improvement of the oral expression of the students. 

In order to coordinate more effectively the in-class and extra- 
class activities of a school, and thereby increase their mutual value, 
the following suggestions are proposed: 

(1) Make available broader experiences in the subject or the core 
work. This means that a large number of students will par- 
ticipate in a greater variety of school activities. Many activi- 
ties which can be closely related to class work, but which 
are now separated from it, are limited to only a few students. 
Such activities could be profitably absorbed into regular 
classes and could greatly enrich them, either in the subject 
fields or in the core. For example, in situations where speech 
work, or where dramatic activities, or where special science 
opportunities are handled only outside the class, many of the 
students do not have opportunities for these experiences at 
all. There is no reason why the school paper or the annual 
cannot be produced as a project of a class or of several classes. 
This seems quite feasible because of the students' natural 
interests in these things and because of the ease with which 
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they tie up with class objectives. It seems wise, therefore, 
to incorporate as part of regular classes many of the experiences 
afforded by extra-class projects and thereby to enlarge greatly 
the opportunities for participation in these experiences. 

(2) Allow special interests which have developed in classes to be 
pursued further outside the classes. Certain clubs or other 
extra-class activities may grow out of an interest or a need 
that has been awakened or felt in a class or in the core program. 
This extension and enrichment of the in-class interests and 
activities grows out of the fact that class time is too limited, 
that special interests vary with individuals, and that these 
interests may arise in different classes at the same time. 
For example, several students in three different classes may 
become interested in photography. These students may come 
together in an extra-class group informally or as a club to 
pursue this interest. The same situation might be the reason 
for book clubs, science groups, or debating societies. It should 
be recognized, however, that an extra-class activity is not the 
only means whereby such values as the above may be realized. 
Many schools provide for such special interests and needs by 
flexibility in class organization so that such pupil groups 
may work together for the time necessary to achieve their 
purpose. 

(3) Have extra class groups which are outgrowths of class interest, 
as well as organizations not so closely related to classes, such 
as athletic groups, glee clubs, band, and others, clearly state 
their purposes. These should be jointly agreed upon by 
leaders and students and should be tested by their contribu- 
tion to the major purposes of the school. 

(4) Encourage extra-class pupil groups to examine how they can 
be helped by, or how they can help various classes, other stu- 
dent organizations, or the student body as a whole. This implies 
much teacher cooperation and sharing. Often the classroom 
teacher and the leader of the related out-of-class activity is 
the same person. In cases where several persons are involved 
they should plan together for meeting the needs of pupils. 
The sponsor of the school paper, for example, needs the co- 
operation of English teachers as well as of other teachers in 
the school in order that the existence of the paper may mean 
most to the growth of all the pupils in the school. The home 
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economics teacher and the teacher of the eighth grade core 
should work together in such a way that the activities of the 
home economics club may not only enrich the home economics 
class but also that it may help the eighth grade students 
better to apply such studies as health or family life to every- 
day living. 

This further implies that students must have an active 
part in setting up purposes, in making plans, and in establish- 
ing relationships among the various phases of the school's 
work. Student body associations can play an important 
part in coordinating or serving as a clearing house for inter- 
relationships between classes and clubs. 

(5) Use the out-of-class activities as an additional area of explora- 
tion, as an opportunity for the further broadening of pupil 
interests, and as a "trying-ground" for special abilities. The 
ease of interplay between class and out-of-class activities 
increases the guidance possibilities in situations of this kind. 
For example, a student who has been stimulated through 
core or through some other source may participate in the 
glee club and may discover special music abilities to the 
extent that he may ask for or be advised to carry on further 
specialization in music. 

(6) Utilize out-of-class activities as a "proving ground" or an 
evaluation for learnings developed in other phases of the school 
curriculum. These groups or organizations should be given 
opportunity for putting into practice, in a lifelike situation 
other than the classroom, abilities which have been stressed 
in subjects or core. This may be illustrated by pupil leader- 
ship and participation in a student assembly where parlia- 
mentary procedure was fully used during the discussion of 
a controversial issue. In the excitement of such a situation 
pupils have a good chance to demonstrate the effectiveness 
of their learning. The same may be equally true in athletics 
or at school social affairs. 

In conclusion, it should be remembered that the reason 
for extra-class pupil activities is that pupil needs and interests 
are not being satisfied in the classroom. We should not add 
clubs or other organizations merely to have more clubs, but 
should attempt to have them grow out of interest groups in 
the classroom or from other significant needs in the total 
school program. There are other ways of meeting pupil 
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interests and needs and extra-class pupil activities should 
relate as closely as possible to the regular class program and 
help develop the same general aims of the school program. 

34. How can the schools make best use of audio-visual materials? 

Some form of audio-visual education has been employed for ages 
in transferring ideas from one mind to another. More recently, of 
course, improved techniques in photography, sound, and motion repro- 
duction have added a myriad of new materials for education by the 
audio-visual methods. This increase in number of aids available has 
often confused the teacher who lacks a mechanical sense or who hesi- 
tates to "fool with gadgets." The teacher who once felt he was doing 
a reasonably good job of teaching by employing maps, graphs, still 
pictures, school journeys, and phonograph records must now become 
familiar with the motion picture, the electrical transcription, or the 
nlmstrip if he is to expand his powers and increase his effectiveness 
as a teacher. 

A. Types of Audio-Visual Aids Available. 

Because so many regard audio-visual materials as containing little 
other than slides and motion pictures, some statement should be 
made as to their scope. In making this statement, one may, for purposes 
of classification, divide the aids into two categories: (1) those which 
make their greatest appeal to the eye may be classed "visual"; (2) 
those which appeal principally to the ear may be termed "audio." 

(1) Visual Aids. 
Visual aids to instruction may be classified according to their 
relative nearness to concrete reality or the thing in its natural setting, 
as follows : 

a. The school journey. 

The school journey, excursion, or field trip is often overlooked in 
its potentialities as a "visual aid." In making an excursion into the 
community the class has an opportunity to study the object, the 
industry, or the institution in its natural setting complete with natural 
color, sounds, odors, and feel. 

b. Objects, models, and specimens. 

Objects, models, and specimens are visual aids in that they are 
means of bringing certain portions, specimens, or reproductions to 
scale to the classroom where they can be studied in detail. Collections 
of these aids form the basis for the establishment of a school museum. 
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c. Motion pictures. 

While they are very important as visual aids, motion pictures 
should not be regarded as the only or most important aids. Sound 
and silent motion pictures in black-and-white and natural color are 
being released currently in a wide variety of subjects suitable and 
especially prepared for educational purposes. Because of their high 
cost they are available to most schools on a rental basis only. Virginia 
schools, however, may obtain them without rental fee from regional 
film libraries now at the State Department of Education, Madison 
College, Farmville State Teachers College, Radford State Teachers 
College, University of Virginia, and Virginia State College for Negroes. 

d. Still pictures. 

Included under this category are black-and-white and colored 
3)4" x 4" slides, 2" x 2" slides, 35-millimeter filmstrips, and ordinary 
flat pictures. Much more use can be made of flat pictures for teaching 
purposes by means of the opaque projector which enlarges and throws 
them on a screen. 

e. Maps, graphs, and charts. 

These include materials in which a variety of abstractions are 
expressed by symbolical means. 

f. Cartoons. 

Because cartoons appeal to the child's already established interest 
in the comic strips, they provide an opportunity for expressing ideas 
interestingly and understandably. 

(2) Audio aids. 

Audio aids include a variety of materials and devices, many of 
which have not found their way into the average school. They are 
listed here primarily to call attention to the fact that they do offer 
educational possibilities. 

a. Radio and broadcasting. 

Many Virginia schools make use of educational radio programs 
during school hours and attempt to relate them to the daily work being 
carried on. Still other schools offer programs over the air on locally- 
owned stations. 

b. Electrical transcriptions and phonograph recordings. 
Electrical transcriptions are ordinarily made to play on turn- 
tables revolving at 33J4 revolutions per minute; phonograph record- 
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ings at 78 revolutions per minute. The newer electrical transcriptions 
offer many advantages for use in education. 

c. Recording equipment. 

Portable, low-cost equipment now makes it possible for schools 
to record dramatizations, to teach speech correction, and to allow 
student musicians to listen to their playing and singing as others do. 
The use of this equipment for purposes of bringing to the school class- 
rooms the voices and opinions of people in the community and elsewhere 
offers possibilities. 

d. Sound systems. 

Sound systems are mentioned here only because some use is being 
made of them for instructional purposes. Students sometimes present 
"news broadcasts," or offer student-produced dramatizations to the 
entire school. In addition, sound systems are used to relay radio pro- 
grams to individual classrooms. 

B. Uses of audio-visual aids. 

In using audio-visual aids for educational purposes, the teacher 
should make every effort to exploit the local environment surrounding 
the school. Within it are contained many object lessons such as the 
trip to a store, a post office, the telephone exchange, or a sawmill. 
There are, in addition, specimens and objects which can be detached 
from their natural setting in the environment and brought to the 
school room for detailed study. Rocks, insects, plants, flowers, pets, 
and soils offer good examples of such materials. Again, the teacher 
may call upon his students to construct maps, graphs, and charts re- 
lated to materials or situations found in the environment. Students' 
interests in aviation, automotive mechanics, or other vocations may 
be capitalized upon by having them construct models to bring to the 
classroom. In many schools, collections of objects, specimens, and 
models have provided the nucleus for the establishment of a school 
museum in which such materials have been systematically housed 
and classified for the use of all classes. 

Not all audio-visual materials can be derived from the immediate 
environment, however. The limitations imposed upon the school by 
the nature of the environment may be removed by means of some of 
the more modern aids, including the motion picture, the radio, the 
filmslide, the slide, and electrical transcriptions. Manufacturers of 
these materials are offering an increasing number which have been 
designed specifically for use with children. 
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Audio-visual aids have been found to be useful in helping to 
achieve the following objectives of instruction: 

(1) Setting up problems. 

For purposes of enlisting children's interests, audio-visual aids 
have been found helpful. As a result of a journey to a poorer section 
of a city, for example, students may come to realize the need for better 
housing. From this realization there may arise a clear statement of 
a problem, such as, "How can Centreville obtain better housing facili- 
ties for its underprivileged?" Sometimes a motion picture depicting 
housing conditions in other areas may lead students to examine more 
closely the housing conditions in their own environment and to wish 
to do something constructive about it. Charts and graphs depicting 
particularly striking factual information concerning death rates in 
particular areas in their county may cause them to wish to investigate 
further the causes which lie behind those trends. 

(2) Developing attitudes and appreciations. 

Because of the emotionalized character of certain of the audio- 
visual aids, they are well adapted to the task of developing attitudes 
and appreciations. Motion pictures may present in realistic fashion 
the struggle which lay behind the development of American democratic 
tradition. The student who experiences vicariously through slides, 
nlmstrips, motion pictures, or the electrical transcription the wastage 
of America's natural resources and who observes similar practices on 
a school journey in his own community may be led quickly to adopt 
a responsible citizen's attitude toward this problem. He may be in- 
fluenced to be careful of fire in the forest or to advise others concerning 
the careful use of land to prevent erosion. 

(3) Obtaining information. 

Information gained from the first-hand experiences of a school 
journey often provide a fact basis upon which the students may pro- 
ceed to other problems. When it is impossible to experience certain 
things first hand, however, the student may gain additional informa- 
tion from seeing motion pictures, looking at slides, observing specimens, 
looking at still pictures, maps, graphs, and charts, or other aids. Within 
a short space of time it is possible for the student to observe the signifi- 
cant aspects of an industry, for example, pictured in a motion picture 
and described by a competent commentator. All of these aids offer 
the teacher an opportunity to expand student experience backgrounds 
and to use information thus gathered in a number of ways when the 
vicarious experience has been terminated. 
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(4) Developing and improving skills. 

Many audio-visual aids have been designed specifically to show 
students how to do something. There are, for example, films dealing 
with the techniques of pottery-making, hog-raising, music appreciation, 
drawing, swimming, or football fundamentals. There are charts and 
diagrams illustrating the techniques of boat construction or dress 
design. Likewise, there are audio-visual aids which stimulate students 
to written, oral, or aesthetic expression and thus provide an opportunity 
to refine skills in reading, writing, speaking, singing, or drawing. The 
recording machine makes it possible for students to "hear themselves 
as others hear them," thus stimulating a desire to improve diction or 
singing habits. Pupils who make school journeys, look at slides, see 
and hear a motion picture, have opportunities to develop the skill of 
observation and learn to derive new pleasures and understandings 
concerning the phenomena in their environment. The pupil who 
constructs a graph of the increase in population in his town over a 
period of fifty years comes to see new meaning in this mathematical 
medium as a means of expression. Pupils who see motion pictures on 
controversial subjects have an opportunity to develop the habit of 
weighing the facts and detecting biased propaganda. 

(5) Developing responsibility and a spirit of cooperation. 

The teacher who takes the members of his class on a school journey 
or excursion and who allows much of the planning and organization 
to be cared for by the students themselves will in many instances observe 
an increased sense of responsibility among them. When it becomes 
necessary for each to help the other in order that all might obtain the 
most from the trip, for example, being quiet to hear the bird's song, 
helping one another up a hill, watching out for the other person when 
the group crosses the street, the teacher may observe a distinct im- 
provement in the spirit of cooperation among his stHidents. Again, 
pupils who select the slides and motion pictures which they think 
suitable for helping them solve certain problems are learning to accept 
responsibility. Finally, pupils volunteering for service with the "opera- 
tor's squad" to show motion pictures in the school learn to meet 
schedules and to work cooperatively with other people. 

(6) Presenting results of class work. 

The practice of dividing classes into committees for small group 
investigation of problems provides students with opportunities for 
employing visual aids in presenting their findings to other members 
of the class. A graph, chart, or well-chosen slide may often be used 
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to point up a student report in which otherwise abstruse facts are made 
interesting and understandable. Hand-made lantern slides constructed 
by students may often be used, as well as student-constructed models 
or student demonstrations. 

(7) Building stronger community relationships. 

The teacher who goes with his class into the community on a 
journey to the grocery store, the telephone exchange, or the post 
office encourages a closer relationship between the school and the 
institutions and people within the community. By thus interpreting 
the community to the students, the school is interpreting itself to the 
community. Schools which produce motion pictures explaining their 
educational efforts often find them excellent for obtaining the support 
of patrons. "Exhibit nights," arranged and planned by pupils and 
teachers, often help to interpret the work of the schools to the general 
public. Teachers who request certain members of the community to 
bring to the school collections of stamps, Indian relics, coins, or other 
articles do much to strengthen school-community relationships. Like- 
wise, pupils who explore their own communities to obtain important 
civic, social, or economic facts often "discover" the significance of 
its institutions and the basic pattern of human organization for living. 



C. What the teacher can do to implement a program of audio- 
visual education. 

Any implementation of a program of audio-visual education must 
of necessity be contingent upon the effort put forth by the individual 
teacher. Listed below are several areas in which the teacher may 
work to carry on the program effectively. 

(1) The teacher should become intimately acquainted with 
many types of audio-visual materials and equipment. 

There are numerous opportunities at summer schools, institutes, 
conferences, and faculty meetings for the teacher to become acquainted 
with the available audio-visual materials and equipment. Interested 
teachers often obtain catalogs of companies producing audio-visual 
materials and compile card files of those items which would appear 
to meet the needs of their classes. By far the most important activity 
is that of becoming familiar with the instructional resources of the 
local community. 
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(2) The teacher should learn to operate various types of 
audio-visual projection and reproducing equipment. 

While it is not always necessary that the teacher himself operate 
audio-visual equipment each time it is used for his classes, he must 
be reasonably familiar with it if he is to supervise its operation when 
that duty is delegated to student assistants. No piece of audio-visual 
equipment is beyond the reach of the teacher with even average 
"mechanical sense." By once removing this barrier of teacher operation 
of equipment, the audio-visual program within any school will be 
improved in scope and quality. 

(3) The teacher should develop standards for selecting audio- 
visual materials and equipment. 

One of the best means of developing such standards, as in similar 
instances where selections must be made in terms of certain values, is 
that of becoming familiar with the general quality of audio-visual 
materials as a result of having seen a number of motion pictures, slides, 
filmstrips, or still pictures, or of having heard a number of educational 
broadcasts or electrical transcriptions. From wide acquaintance with 
the offerings, the teacher will be enabled to develop certain standards 
which audio-visual materials and equipment must meet before he 
selects them. There are several publications designed to assist teachers 
in developing and applying these criteria. (See bibliography.) 

(4) The teacher should become familiar with the techniques 
employed in utilizing audio-visual materials and should 
adopt an experimental attitude toward them. 

The average teacher will be a better teacher if he uses audio- 
visual aids wisely in his classes. The good teacher will not show motion 
pictures "just to be showing them" any more than he would allow 
his students to waste an afternoon whittling aimlessly on a stick. 
On the other hand, he will use these materials with definite purposes 
in mind and will make an effort to see that these purposes or objectives 
are achieved. He will make a wise selection in the type of aid which 
he will use for particular purposes, and he will attempt to become 
acquainted with the experiences of others who have made use of audio- 
visual materials by reading in the field. This same teacher will not 
overlook the values of trial-and-error findings arising from the experi- 
mental use of audio-visual materials in his own classroom. 
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(5) The teacher should become familiar with the techniques 
employed in producing audio-visual materials. 

The teacher who has some skill with an ordinary camera can bring 
to the classroom evidences of his vacation travel or particular scenes 
from the community which merit additional study in the classroom. 
2" by 2" slides in black-and-white and natural color are relatively 
inexpensive to produce and are highly valuable for teaching purposes. 
Those teachers who have already achieved passable skill in using a 
still camera may find another fruitful field with the 16-millimeter 
motion picture camera. 

D. What the administrator can do to implement an audio- 
visual education program. 

The value of any program of audio-visual education may be en- 
hanced by the administrator who attempts to coordinate the work 
for the best interests of teachers and students. Such an administrator 
will realize that audio-visual education is not accomplished merely by 
buying a motion picture projector, borrowing or renting films, calling 
the entire school to the auditorium, and showing films altogether 
unrelated to the work which the children have been carrying on. 
Rather, he will see the wisdom of having them turn first to the com- 
munity for the basic instructional materials available in the environ- 
ment. He will expect that additional audio-visual materials employed 
to expand student experience will be evaluated carefully and selected 
because they fit some particular instructional need. He will realize 
that the optimum use of audio-visual materials is accomplished within 
the classroom rather than the auditorium. To accomplish these ends, 
certain administrative details must be considered. 

(1) The school administrator should encourage his teachers 
to select a committee to stimulate and guide the use of 
audio-visual materials within the school. 

While it should be the business of every teacher to keep abreast 
of audio-visual offerings suited to his needs, certain aspects of an audio- 
visual program within the individual school may best be handled by 
a group of teachers charged with the responsibility for encouraging 
the use of these materials. Such a committee would study the needs 
of the school from the standpoint of its curriculum and would seek 
those materials which would best meet those needs. Some one of 
their number (possibly the librarian) should be assigned to the duties 
of storing and caring for equipment, receiving and placing orders for 
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films and other audio-visual aids, filing pictures, and arranging sched- 
ules for showings within the school. 

(2) The school administrator should attempt to provide the 
necessary equipment and room facilities for the use of 
audio-visual materials. 

The amount and type of audio-visual materials and equipment to 
he purchased by any one school will depend to some extent upon its 
size and the amount of use to which that material will be put. The 
school with limited financial resources may begin by purchasing an 
opaque projector for the purpose of making use of the many free flat 
still pictures available. The school with more money to spend will 
purchase a 16-millimeter sound projector, a 3J^" by 4" slide projector, 
a combination 2" by 2" filmstrip and nlmslide projector, radios, and 
an electrical transcription reproducer which may be used with the 
sound film projector. The order and amount of such purchases will, 
of course, depend upon the individual needs of the school. 

Facilities for darkening classrooms should be provided unless 
classes are to be transferred to a central "projection room," a remodeled 
and darkened classroom especially reserved for the use of audio-visual 
equipment. In the latter case some treatment should be made to pro- 
vide improved acoustics and ventilation. Inexpensive, sound-proofed 
projection booths may be constructed from fibreboard as an aid in 
reducing distractions of machine and operator noise. Fans may be 
employed to provide forced ventilation if necessary. 

A screen should be provided for use with projection apparatus. 
A medium-sized screen, portable and glass-beaded, may be purchased 
at a reasonable cost. Makeshift screens may be made by painting 
unobstructed portions of the classroom with flat white paint or by white- 
washing smooth cotton material, such as white sheeting. 

(3) The administrator should attempt to provide for audio- 
visual education in his budget. 

Some of the larger schools will be in a position to purchase audio- 
visual materials as well as equipment. When it is found that certain 
slides, motion pictures, slidefilms, or transcriptions are used again and 
again, their purchase may be justified on the same basis as that of 
library books. The smaller school will content itself with the utiliza- 
tion of environmental materials, the collection of still pictures, speci- 
mens, and objects, the purchase of a few slides, filmstrips, and elec- 
trical transcriptions, and the borrowing or renting of a number of 
educational motion pictures. When materials and equipment are 
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purchased or rented, funds should be provided. Some schools have 
used student-sponsored benefits and "white elephant" sales to raise 
money. Others have enlisted the support of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation and the Board of Education. 
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35. How can other educational agencies aid in implementing in- 
struction? 

Since the instructional program aims at the greatest possible 
development of the pupil, and since many educational agencies can 
contribute to this growth, there is no reason for confining the planned 
educational program of the pupil to the classroom alone. The teacher 
can wisely take advantage of the services of other educational agencies 
to help, advise, and supplement her work in guiding the total growth 
of the pupil. Some of these agencies are : 

The Church Y. M. C. A. 

The Home Defense School 

The Community Center American Legion 

N. Y. A. Women's Clubs 

Scouts Service Clubs 
Social Service 

Wherever the student is connected with one or more of such 
agencies, it will be desirable for the teacher to contact the leader who 
has been working with the pupil and to plan cooperatively with this 
leader ways of best achieving common goals in the child's development. 
Such correlation of the work of agencies is worth while in that it tends 
to make the child associate all agencies as contributing factors to his 
growth rather than entirely separate areas of activity. When the 
work of agencies is coordinated there is a greater chance that they 
will constructively modify the daily behavior of the pupil. 

A. What is the value of and what are the opportunities for work 
experience for pupils in the community? 

It has become increasingly important that high schools assume 
the responsibility for providing work experience for pupils. Economic 
conditions and labor regulations have become such that many youth 
have little or no opportunity to obtain work either in the home or in 
the business world. Many high school pupils have never had real 
work experience. 

Such youth are poorly equipped for entry into adulthood. It 
becomes a duty of high schools, therefore, to see that all high school 
pupils receive work experience. It is important that they have ex- 
perience in social work for which no wage is paid; such as community 
clean-up campaigns, and social improvement projects. And it is equally 
important that they have experience in holding real jobs for which 
monetary compensation is received; that is, jobs which are in every 
respect normal business situations. 
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It is neither essential nor desirable that high school pupils have 
experience working largely on white-collar jobs. High school pupils 
are going to have to do the manual work of the country, the farm 
work, shop work, the personal service work, as well as the managerial 
and the professional work; in fact, all necessary work. Every pupil, 
except the few whose health might be endangered, ought to have ex- 
perience sometime in his youth, of engaging in real manual work, 
of learning through first-hand experience the meaning of labor and 
of earning "by the sweat of the brow." Schools must give new dignity 
to labor. Youth must no longer be advised, "Go to school so you will 
not have to work," but rather, "Go to school in order that you may 
learn how to work with greater efficiency." Work is advantageous 
to an individual's physical and mental health and essential to society. 
It is desirable for pupils to have experience with various types of 
work, rather than one or two limited jobs. 

Work experience, like all kinds of experiences, may result in either 
desirable or undesirable learning, according to the many factors which 
enter into a work-learning situation. It is essential that the work 
program be carefully planned, that the jobs be carefully selected, and 
and that careful guidance be given to the pupil in the execution of 
the work. Attitudes, work habits, practices, and skills are acquired 
and modifiable. They may be either good or bad. 

All features of a high school work program should be in keeping 
with the school philosophy. The planning and execution of the work 
programs should be cooperative and democratic. Teachers, pupils, 
and laymen should have a part in planning the work program. Actual 
and socially desirable work should be planned. The work should be 
within the ability and interests of the pupils, and the work should be 
sufficiently difficult to challenge their best efforts. Change in jobs 
should be made when the needs of the worker indicate desirable abilities 
have been attained or interest is lagging. Throughout the high school 
course progressively more difficult jobs should be selected and increas- 
ingly higher standards of achievements required. Counseling should 
be a regular part of the guidance feature of the work program. Care- 
ful assistance should be given pupils in the integration of their work 
experiences with other experiences. Where wages are paid, the in- 
tegrity of the worker should be carefully protected by providing ac- 
curate timekeeping and requiring honest production. The pupils must 
earn their wages. 

It is necessary in many communities to utilize all available agencies 
in developing the work program. That is, there may be school plants 
with such limited opportunities for work, that satisfactory work pro- 
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grams can be developed only by making use of the home, private 
business, and public agencies. The essential feature is that pupils have 
systematic, carefully supervised work experiences. In every high school 
community there is much socially desirable work which needs to be 
done for which provision has not been made. As long as there is any 
work in the high school community which needs to be done, there is 
opportunity for a school work program. 

Some of the many fields in which there is opportunity for work 
are conservation of resources; improvement in health conditions; in- 
creased recreation facilities; eradication of ugliness and creation of 
beauty; surveys and research; improved school and community records; 
and increased instruction and instructional facilities. Many high 
schools have opportunities of developing community service projects 
related to the industrial life of the community, such as nursery service 
in orchard areas, or butchering service in livestock sections. Schools 
should avoid competition with local business in developing projects 
of this kind. 

Work experience may be provided through any one or a combina- 
tion of the following plans: 

(1) Vocational Home Economics (4) Diversified Occupations 

(2) Vocational Agriculture (5) N.Y. A. School Work Program 

(3) Distributive Occupations (6) Private Employment 

Through the proper use of these agencies pupils may receive work 
experience, earn money for their own use, and receive credit towards 
graduation. Approximately one-fourth of high school pupils' time 
should be given to work. Credit for all work, regardless of the agency 
under which the work is provided, should be given on the same basis, 
and similar supervision regulation should be required. 

The school work program should be evaluated in terms of: (1) 
the number of pupils participating; (2) the way in which the pupils' 
behavior has been modified; (3) the value to the school and the com- 
munity of the work performed. 

36. How may a teacher or principal, in the face of lack of teaching 
resources or other limitations, vitalize and enrich his program? 

Although the number is decreasing, there are school people who 
still feel that they are prevented from making desirable modifications 
in their school work because of various local limitations. Because they 
have large numbers of pupils, immovable school furniture, few sup- 
plementary books, and the like, and because they do not have a radio 
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or visual equipment, transportation for trips, community people who 
can share interesting experiences, art or music equipment, the lengthened 
period, or other resources or conditions which are available in some 
schools, some teachers and administrators tend to feel frustrated or 
discouraged and often allow these conditions to keep them from trying 
to make any progress. 

In reality, some of the best growth in Virginia schools has developed 
in situations where many of the above mentioned conditions were once 
true. Progress in the modern school is chiefly a matter of attitude and 
spirit and difficulties must be seen as a challenge rather than as an im- 
possible hurdle. There is always a possibility for growth and im- 
provement and the question we should ask ourselves is, "To what 
extent can I improve and enrich what I am doing and where can I best 
begin?" If we can clearly envision the goal toward which we wish to 
move, a goal in terms of enriched and vitalized experiences for youth, 
we can use our inventive abilities and make a beginning toward finding 
ways around our difficulties or discovering other means of attaining 
our desired purposes. For example, a teacher feels that a trip for his 
class to a nearby soil conservation project will be valuable in the study 
of the conservation of our natural resources, but the distance is too 
great to walk. There is a regulation against taking pupils away from 
school for an extended period of time. The use of county buses for such 
activities is prohibited. There is a possibility that the group may make 
such a trip on Saturday with the aid of parents; that the directors of 
the project may be able to help with transportation; or that the teacher 
may secure pictures which will do much to display such conservation 
activities. It is often amazing what possibilities may be discovered or 
developed when a learning group really desires a certain experience. 
The teacher, today, must work within his present limits, but he certainly 
must not accept a defeatist attitude. 

A canvass of local resources, either for aid in a specific activity or 
study or for the program in general, often reveals opportunities for 
enrichment and vitalization which would otherwise be unnoticed. 
Pupils may be the key for unlocking this problem for they can find many 
ways of carrying out their plans, and their youthful enthusiasm can do 
much in overcoming obstacles, especially when they see clearly the 
reasons and purposes behind the desired experience and are able to 
interpret these to others. The teacher and pupils may even be able to 
help remove some of the restrictions or limitations which seem to hamper 
the enrichment of the program. 

There are several places in a teacher's work where he may begin 
the job of enriching and vitalizing his program. One of these is the im- 
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provement of the physical situation. There are few, if any, restrictions 
on improving one's room and limitations are not serious enough to 
prevent action. Pictures, curtains, rugs, blackboard borders or friezes, 
flowers, and other things can do much to make the room more homelike 
and conducive to the development of good attitudes and other learnings. 
A group may begin room collections and start a file of interesting in- 
formation collected here and there. They may also begin a room library, 
even if the books have to be borrowed for a brief time. 

The teacher, even in a restricted area, will find several people who 
will gladly help enrich the class work either through coming to the room 
or through talking to groups of pupils at a time and place convenient 
to all. Pupils may begin hobbies, small and commonplace though they 
may be, and through this may help broaden their interests and insights 
and thereby enrich the experiences of the whole group. If the teacher is 
limited in the amount of time he may spend with the pupils he may 
plan for many of those activities to be done out of school and a wise 
teacher so plans his program that he is able to utilize these pupils' 
experiences for further enrichment and greater learnings. 

In any event the teacher and principal should be able to make a 
definite beginning in enriching and vitalizing their programs regardless 
of the limitations. They should be able to arouse in boys and girls a 
greater concern for their own learning and a willingness to take a geater 
part in planning and carrying out these plans. They should strive to 
relate school materials and activities to everyday life and living situa- 
tions and to help pupils see the value of their experiences. They 
should keep an experimental attitude and recognize that there are 
various ways of achieving values. Working within the limits of their 
situation and making the most of available resources, they should 
gradually move in the direction which they feel will make education a 
more vital process. 

37. How can a school's instructional program be interpreted to other 
teachers, parents, and laymen? 

The effective operation of any democratic social process is de- 
pendent upon the understanding and appreciation of its purpose and 
procedures by those who are concerned with it. If a teacher's class 
program or a school program in general is to have the sympathetic 
support of teachers, parents, and laymen, there should be joint partici- 
pation in setting up objectives or purposes. This would lead to a feeling 
among all that the program is our program. A feeling of responsibility 
for the carrying out of the plans involved in the school program may be 
developed through conferences with individual parents about the work 
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of their children or through a group meeting of their children or through 
a group meeting of parents for a. given grade or group. An opportunity 
for many adults to participate in an instructional program should be 
provided. Every community has some people who can make a definite 
contribution. Perhaps there are those who have traveled extensively, 
while there are others who have specialized in some particular work or 
vocation. These people could make helpful contributions. As they 
contribute, they grow in their knowledge and appreciation of the pro- 
gram. 

Pupil's reactions to the school program while at home or out in the 
community do much to build attitudes of the public. If pupils under- 
stand the implications of the program and are sympathetic toward it, it 
usually follows that a fine relationship exists between the school and 
community people. The school may help pupils to understand its pro- 
gram by giving them a greater opportunity in establishing school 
policies and procedures. This is facilitated when pupils understand the 
reasons behind or the "why" of various school activities. 

This understanding is developed gradually through the setting up 
of purposes in the different classes, through school assemblies, school 
publications, informal conversation, student councils, clubs, and other 
activities. 

The school should interest community groups in a study of child 
growth and development as a means of more clearly explaining the 
nature of the school instructional program. Materials such as the 
Parents' Handbook will prove to be of valuable assistance. The Parent- 
Teacher Association, school forums, women's clubs, and service clubs 
are organizations which logically would be interested in such study. 

An interpretation of instructional procedures and policies may be 
furthered by classroom visitation by parents in order that they may see 
classes in actual operation. Parents may visit the classroom at their 
convenience as well as on special days. In addition, night classes for 
parents have definite promise and are recommended. School publicity 
through the local press is of value but care should be taken that news- 
paper articles give a true picture of actual conditions. 

38. How does the revised core program of the high school affect college 
Preparation? 

Since only a relatively small number of Virginia high schools have 
begun to use the revised program, its use being entirely voluntary, there 
are very few students in college now whose high school experience has 
been organized on that basis for the entire four years. Besides, research 
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shows that only 13% of the pupils who enter high schools in the State of 
Virginia attend college. 

The Virginia program for high schools utilizes a certain part of the 
school day for the study of social and individual problems. This study 
may draw upon one or more of the so-called major subject fields, such as, 
English, science, history, mathematics, art, and physical education. 
When studying such a problem as that of conquering disease, for in- 
stance, the pupils will be studying in the field of science, bacteria, 
disease, and sanitation. They will be giving many oral and written 
reports. In preparing and giving these reports, spelling, grammar, 
composition, punctuation, and the organization and presentation of 
results are stressed. Also, extensive reading in books, magazines, and 
newspapers will be done. This is in the field of English. Probably the 
study of the problem will call for the use of mathematics in the con- 
struction of tables and graphs, and much social science, including 
history, will undoubtedly enter the work. 

Only part of the school day, however, is given to this type of work 
and the college-bound pupils have opportunity to elect courses in 
logically organized subject-matter which they may need in preparation 
for college. College-bound pupils can elect foreign languages, biology, 
chemistry, algebra, geometry, history, and other subjects, according to 
the requirements of the particular college to which they are going. 

Some Virginia colleges have indicated that it is of greater importance 
than the completion of a certain pattern of subjects for a candidate for 
college entrance to be able to : 

(1) Read effectively, 

(2) Express himself well, both orally and in writing, 

(3) Think critically, 

(4) Complete a task, and 

(5) Use mathematical skills needed as a basis for advanced work. 

A. Developing the Ability to Read. 

Research shows that the ability to read is developed through 
extensive rather than intensive reading. The Virginia program demands 
a wide variety of reading, getting information and materials to be used 
in the solution of social and individual problems. This variety of read- 
ing develops the ability to read. Consequently, where the Virginia 
program is in operation, the preparation for college in this area should 
be more adequate than in the conventional program where reading is 
intensive and more limited. 
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B. Oral and Written Expression. 

In the Virginia program both oral and written reports are necessary 
for the satisfactory completion of a problem. They are constantly in 
use as a means of presentation of results of study. Written and oral 
reports are usually made before the group or the entire class. Much 
time is spent on form, organization of thought, spelling, grammar, and 
punctuation. Clear enunciation, the correct stance and mannerism of a 
good speaker are also stressed. Since the results obtained are largely 
the pupil's own, he takes pride in his accomplishment and desires to 
appear well in the eyes of his associates. This is a real experience for him. 
He sees the need for the skills that are required in oral and written 
expression, consequently his mastery of them is motivated. 

C. Critical Thinking. 

In the Virginia program problems are set up on the basis of pupil 
interest and needs. Pupils are given the opportunity to participate, 
under the guidance of teachers, in the choice of problems in which they 
are interested and upon which it seems important for them to work. 
Then follow reading and selection of materials needed in solving the 
problem. Further, it is necessary that the pupil reach sound conclusions 
based on the information he has used. Thus setting up and choosing 
problems, selecting pertinent data for their solution, drawing conclu- 
sions, and testing information develop critical thinking. 

The actual steps involved in critical thinking might be listed as 
follows : 

(1) Recognizing, defining, and delimiting the problem. 

(2) Making accurate observations. 

(3) Collecting and selecting pertinent facts. 

(4) Organizing, interpreting, and analyzing facts. 

(5) Drawing inferences from the facts. 

(6) Making assumptions. 

(7) Testing assumptions. 

(8) Proposing tentative conclusions. 

(9) Testing conclusions in actual situations. 
(10) Making generalizations. 
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D. The Ability to Complete a Task. 

In the Virginia program pupils are permitted to help formulate 
purposes. If the purpose for the solution of a problem is understood by 
the pupil, and especially if he recognizes it as his purpose, interest is 
aroused and effort increased. Where this situation exists the task is 
more likely to be completed than where purposes are not understood 
and the work is not related to the life of the pupil. Further, problems 
thus selected and studied are viewed as units or wholes. The steps to 
this solution are carefully considered, including such matters as purpose, 
planning, work, evaluation. Purposes for the solution of a problem 
are understood by both teacher and pupil. They plan together the best 
solution. Evaluation is continuous throughout. Progress and the 
application of materials are constantly checked against purposes. When 
this procedure is in operation a task once begun is usually completed 
in a satisfactory manner. 

E. Mathematical Skills Needed as a Basis for Advanced Work 
in Mathematics. Heretofore, the teaching of mathematical 
skills has been done largely by memorization and through the 
solution of problems which are not always evidently related 
to the life of the pupil. Sometimes the problems are meaning- 
less and abstract; consequently, skills acquired in artificial 
connections were soon forgotten. 

In the Virginia program pupils learn arithmetic in the main through 
operating the school store, preparing their own personal budgets, 
building a house, and taking a trip. Skills developed in this manner are 
much more likely to be retained and used now and later in life situations 
than are those developed through meaningless, formal drill. This is not 
to deny that drill is still necessary for learning skills, but rather to say 
that, to be effective, drill should be related to a purpose of the learner. 
Practice of skills may be needed in addition to that secured during the 
study of a social or personal problem or in carrying out some activity. 
Practice may be needed, also, to assure acquisition of skills which are 
not brought into use in the problem — solving and activity situations. 
In such cases as in others, to be effective, the practice must have purpose 
for the learner. Good teachers teach skills to individual pupils instead 
of to entire classes. These teachers recognize that children differ widely 
in their abilities and needs and mature at different rates. They have 
ceased the struggle to have each child in the room on the same page, 
on the same problem, in the same arithmetic book at the same time. 

There is abundant evidence today that the learning of skills is 
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better effected and more enduring if the learning takes place in natural 
situations. 
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Chapter X 

PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 

Characteristics or a Code of Ethics 

A code of ethics should express the obligations, rights, and privi- 
leges of those in the profession. 

The success of any school program and the policies of the school 
will be determined, to a large extent, by the degree of loyalty, sincerity, 
and cooperation exercised by each member of the staff. The democratic 
organization of the school is predicated on the principles of cooperation 
and broad-mindedness of its staff, as well as a willingness on the part of 
school personnel to work within the scope of their code of ethics, and 
the philosophy of the school. 

A code of ethics should function in promoting professional growth 
among teachers and administrators. Much of the unprofessional 
practice among school people is due to a lack of interest in and devotion 
to the school program. Likewise, many in the profession are either 
actually not aware of what is ethical or are careless in ethical practices. 
Professional ethics involves interest in and loyalty to all fellow workers. 
It is strongly recommended, therefore, that principals organize groups 
among teachers for the purpose of studying the fundamentals of a code 
of ethics. In this study emphasis should be placed upon the best codes. 
An example is the code of the National Education Association. Teachers 
should examine these codes critically and improve upon them. From 
such a study a composite opinion of what is professional and what is 
unprofessional should be formulated. When a code is thus developed 
cooperatively and agreed upon, it should be supported by every member 
of the staff. 

There are so many factors in the proper professional conduct and 
relations of those who are responsible for the organization and operation 
of the schools that it is impossible to give them all. However, a desirable 
code of ethics will give consideration to the following: 
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1. Teachers will discuss with the principal all matters pertaining to 
the school before expressing opinions about school matters 
outside. 

2. Teachers will refrain from making adverse comments about any- 
fellow worker. 

3. Teachers will realize that petty jealousy has no place in the 
profession. 

4. Professional courtesy and respect for others will be paramount. 

5. Each member of the profession will cultivate a conscientious 
attitude about promptness, thoroughness, and accuracy in all 
of his work. 

6. Teachers and administrators will demonstrate through their 
everyday living a high moral character. 

7. Teachers will not align themselves with factions, either within or 
without the school. 

8. A vacancy should be known to exist before application is made 
for it. 

9. The teacher will support the local, state, and national education 
associations by becoming a member and by contributing to 
their improvement. 

10. Promptness will be practiced in sending transcripts or other 
information pertaining to pupils. 

11. The teacher will deal sympathetically, justly, and impartially 
with each child. 

12. The teacher will hold inviolate all confidential information about 
pupils and members of the profession. 

Suggestions for Formulating and Using a Code op Ethics 

1. The development of a guide to professional conduct should be a 
cooperative undertaking with each member of the school staff 
participating. 

2. The school staff should make an inventory of its specific needs for 
a code of ethics. 

3. The code promulgated by the National Education Association 
and other codes should be used as bases for discussion. The 
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National Education Association Code may be used in evaluating 
present practices. 

4. Each teacher should rate himself in terms of the code of the 
school staff, at intervals during the year. 

5. The code, once accepted by the group, should be revised and 
supplemented as needs arise. 

6. The code should meet needs of the particular school situation 
and profession; and therefore, while it may agree in principle 
with other codes it will not necessarily coincide in particulars. 

7. The community should be informed of this code through civic 
organizations, Parent-Teacher Association meetings, and through 
continuous practice by the school staff. 

No attempt is made here to set up a code of ethics or even to make 
an exhaustive list of suggestions, but rather to give helpful information 
to those interested in making a study of their obligations to the pro- 
fession. 

Code of Ethics of the National Education Association 

The Code of Ethics of the National Education Association is 
presented here for use by a school staff as a means of evaluating their 
practices and as one aid in formulating their own code of ethics. 

PREAMBLE 

In order that the aims of education may be realized more fully, 
that the welfare of the teaching profession may be promoted, that 
teachers may know what is considered proper procedure, and may 
bring to their professional relations high standards of conduct, the 
National Education Association of the United States has developed 
this code of ethics. 1 

Article 1 — Relations with Pupils and to the Community 

Section 1. The school room is not the proper theatre for religious, 
political, or personal propaganda. The teacher should exercise his full 
rights as a citizen but he should avoid controversies which may tend to 
decrease his value as a teacher. 



1 The term "teacher" as used in this code is intended to include every person 
directly engaged in educational work, whether in a teaching, an administrative, or 
a supervisory capacity. 
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Section 2. The teacher should not permit his educational work to 
to be used for partisan politics, personal gain, or selfish propaganda of 
any kind. 

Section 3. In instructional, administrative, and other relations 
with pupils, the teacher should be impartial, just, and professional. The 
teacher should consider the different interests, aptitudes, abilities, and 
social environment of pupils. 

Section 4. The professional relations of the teacher with his pupils 
demand the same scrupulous guarding of confidential and official in- 
formation as is observed by members of other long-established pro- 
fessions. 

Section 5. The teacher should seek to establish friendly and in- 
telligent cooperation between the home and the school. 

Section 6. The teacher should not tutor pupils of his classes for pay. 

Article II — Relations to the Profession 

Section 1. Members of the teaching profession should dignify 
their calling in every way. The teacher should encourage the ablest to 
enter it, and discourage from entering those who are merely using the 
teaching profession as a stepping stone to some other vocation. 

Section 2. The teacher should maintain his efficiency and teaching 
skill by study, and by contact with local, state, and national educational 
organizations. 

Section 3. A teacher's own life should show that education does 
ennoble. 

Section 4. While not limiting his services by reason of small salary, 
the teacher should insist upon a salary scale suitable to his place in 
society. 

Section 5. The teacher should not exploit his school or himself by 
personally inspired press notices or advertisements, or by other unpro- 
fessional means, and should avoid innuendo and criticism particularly 
of successors or predecessors. 

Section 6. The teacher should not apply for another position for 
the sole purpose of forcing an increase in salary in his present position. 
Correspondingly, school officials should not pursue a policy of refusing 
to give deserved salary increases to their employees until offers from 
other school systems have forced them to do so. 
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Section 7. The teacher should not act as an agent, or accept a 
commission, royalty, or other reward, for books or supplies in the 
selection or purchase of which he can influence or exercise the right of 
decision; nor should he accept a commission or other compensation for 
helping another teacher to secure a position. 

Article III — Relations to Members of the Profession 

Section 1. A teacher should avoid unfavorable criticism of other 
teachers except such as is formally presented to a school official in the 
interests of the school. It is also unprofessional to fail to report to duly 
constituted authority any matters which involve the best interests of 
the school. 

Section 2. A teacher should not interfere between another teacher 
and a pupil in matters such as discipline or marking. 

Section 3. There should be cooperation between administrators 
and classroom teachers, founded upon sympathy for each other's point 
of view and recognition of the administrator's right to leadership and 
the teacher's right to self-expression. Both teachers and administrators 
should observe professional courtesy by transacting official business with 
the properly designated person next in rank. 

Section 4. The teacher should not apply for a specific position 
unless a vacancy exists. Unless the rules of the school otherwise pre- 
scribe, he should apply for a teaching position to the chief executive. 
He should not knowingly underbid a rival in order to secure a position; 
neither should he knowingly underbid a salary schedule. 

Section 5. Qualification should be the sole determining factor in 
appointment and promotion. School officials should encourage and 
carefully nurture the professional growth of worthy teachers by rec- 
ommending promotion, either in their own school or in other schools. 
For school officials to fail to recommend a worthy teacher for another 
position because they do not desire to lose his services is unethical. 

Section 6. Testimonials regarding a teacher should be frank, 
candid, and confidential. 

Section 7. A contract, once signed, should be faithfully adhered to 
until it is dissolved by mutual consent. In case of emergency, the 
thoughtful consideration which business sanction demands should be 
given by both parties to the contract. 
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Section 8. Due notification should be given by school officials 
and teachers in case a change in position is to be made. 
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Chapter XI 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION STANDARDS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

The Standards of the Commission on Secondary Schools of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, adopted on 
December 5, 1941, are presented for the information and guidance of 
superintendents and principals who may desire to develop their schools 
to the point of meeting these standards and to apply for admission to 
membership in the Southern Association. It should be noted, however, 
that changes in these standards may be made from year to year. Schools 
that are interested should write to the Supervisor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, Richmond, Virginia, to secure 
copies of the standards for the current year. 

Schools desiring to apply for membership in the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools should apply, in September, to 
the State Supervisor of Secondary Education, who is the Secretary of 
the Virginia Committee of the Southern Association. The regulations 
of the Virginia Committee provide that all high schools applying for 
admission to the Southern Association shall be evaluated by a visiting 
committee, using the Evaluative Criteria of the cooperative study. 

Standards for Secondary Schools 

(Statements in parentheses are interpretations or explanations of the stand- 
ards, in accordance with the exisiting regulations of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools.) 

Article 1 

The Commission on Secondary Schools shall consist of seventy- 
eight members, eleven of whom, as state high school supervisors, shall 
be members of the Commission ex officio. Sixty-seven members of the 
Commission shall be subject to election not more than one of whom 
shall be connected with the same institution and who, on nomination 
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of the Executive Committee, shall be elected by a majority vote of the 
Association for terms of three years, as follows: 

(a) Two persons connected with member institutions of higher 
education from each state within the territory of this Asso- 
ciation, one of whom shall be a professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation. 

(b) Three persons connected with member secondary schools from 
each state within the territory of this Association, one of whom 
shall be from a private secondary school. 

(c) Twelve persons elected at large from member institutions, not 
fewer than seven of whom shall be connected with secondary 
schools. 

The terms of one-third of the members of the Commission shall 
expire each year, and the members shall be ineligible to succeed them- 
selves after two successive terms. 

Article 2 

The Commission on Secondary Schools shall have the following 
duties: 

(a) It shall prepare, subject to the approval of the Association, a 
statement of the standards to be met by secondary schools 
which are members or which desire to become members. 

(b) It shall prepare all needed blanks and certificates. 

(c) It shall make such inspection of schools as it deems necessary. 

(d) It shall submit to the Executive Committee for transmittal 
to the Association for approval and publication lists of second- 
ary schools within the territory of the Association which 
conform to the standards prescribed. 

(e) It shall submit to the Executive Committee lists of member 
schools and schools applying for membership which do not 
conform to the standards as prescribed. 

(f) It shall nominate to the Executive Committee persons to 
succeed those whose terms expire. 

Article 3 

The meetings of the Commission on Secondary Schools shall be 
open unless the business is of such nature as would likely prove detri- 
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mental to the institution under consideration. In such cases, by vote 
of the majority, an executive session may be ordered. Final action on 
all matters shall be taken by the Commission as a whole. 

Article 4 

The Commission shall describe and define unit courses of study in 
the various secondary school programs. The minimum standard for 
accrediting shall be : 

(a) No four-year school shall be accredited which does not require 
for graduation the completion of a four-year high school course 
of study embracing sixteen units as defined by this Association. 
No three-year school shall be accredited which does not re- 
quire the completion of a three-year high school course of 
study beyond the work of the junior high school, embracing 
twelve units as defined by this Association. These three years 
in an eleven-grade system shall be the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh, and in a twelve-grade system the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth. A unit is defined as a year's study in any subject in a 
secondary school, constituting approximately a quarter of a 
full year's work. This shall include in the aggregate not less 
than the equivalent of 120 sixty-minute hours of classroom 
work, two hours of shop or laboratory work being equivalent 
to one hour of prepared classroom work. Four unit courses, or 
the equivalent in fractional unit courses, as defined by this 
Association, shall be considered a normal amount of work 
carried for credit toward graduation by the average or medium 
student. More than twenty periods per week should be dis- 
couraged. Only such students as rank in ability in the upper 
25 per cent of the student body may be allowed to take more 
than four academic units. A different practice in the school 
must be explained to the State Committee. An academic year 
shall be not less than 175 days during which the school is 
actually in session, exclusive of holidays. 

(In all science courses two double periods a week throughout the 
year should be devoted to laboratory work, three single periods to class- 
room work — a minimum of 280 minutes a week. Five 60-minute periods 
a week gross will satisfy this requirement.) 

(b) The minimum scholastic attainment required of the faculty 
of any accredited secondary school on the Southern list is, that 
not less than 75 per cent of the total number of teachers of 
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academic subjects, including the superintendent, the principal, 
the librarian, teachers of Agriculture and Home Economics, 
shall hold bachelors' degrees from colleges approved by the 
Association. Beginning teachers of academic subjects, and of 
Agriculture and Home Economics, are required to have de- 
grees from colleges approved by the Association and should not 
teach outside the fields of their college specialization. All be- 
ginning teachers shall have had a minimum of twelve (12) 
semester hours in education. Any person entering a position 
of administrative or supervisory control of instruction in a 
secondary school accredited by this Association shall hold a 
Master's or other graduate degree from a college or university 
belonging to the Southern Association, or some other regional 
association, shall have had not less than six semester hours of 
graduate work in education, a minimum of two years of ex- 
perience in teaching or administration, and shall show evidence 
of culture and of scholarship in one or more academic fields. 

(This regulation does not apply to a person transferring from one 
member school to a similar position in another member school provided 
not over 2 years elapse from the time of leaving the first position to 
entering the work in the second position. Teachers should have had 
professional training or at least one year's experience in teaching. 
Professional training includes courses in psychology, methods and 
principles of teaching, history of education, observation and directed 
teaching, tests and measurements, etc. A "beginning teacher" is 
defined as one who has not completed 24 months of teaching in an 
organized school. Such a person continues in the "beginning teacher" 
status until the 12 hours of education required above have been com- 
pleted. A "semester hour" is the quantity of work normally accom- 
plished in a class which meets one hour per week for a semester. It 
comprises not less than 15 hours of recitation or lecture work.) 

(c) The maximum teaching load of any teacher of academic sub- 
jects is 750 pupil-periods per week with not more than six daily 
recitations. The Commission will require detailed explanation 
of variations from this rule. In interpreting this standard a 
double period in laboratory, shop or two periods of study-room 
supervision shall be counted as the equivalent of one recitation 
period. 

(No combination of such work should amount to more than thirty- 
five periods a week for any teacher. The minimum length of a recitation 
period shall be forty minutes in the clear.) 
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(d) The laboratory facilities shall be adequate for the needs of 
instruction in the courses taught. 

(e) The location and construction of the buildings, the lighting, 
heating and ventilation of the rooms, the nature of the lava- 
tories, corridors, water supply, school furniture, apparatus, 
and methods of cleaning shall be such as to insure hygienic 
conditions for both pupils and teachers. 

(f ) A member school whose records for the immediately preceding 
5 years show significant weaknesses and low achievement as 
evidenced by many "warnings," poor achievement of its 
pupils in college, low achievement quotients of its pupils on 
standard tests, low standing as indicated by evaluation using 
the criteria of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, large yearly teacher turnover, nepotism, the em- 
ployment of too many local teachers, or disregard by the 
community of a good professional attitude, may be warned or 
dropped from the Association. 

(g) The Commission will decline to consider any school whose 
teaching force consists of fewer than four teachers giving their 
full time to high school instruction. When local conditions 
warrant the introduction of vocational subjects, such as agri- 
culture, manual training, household arts and commercial 
subjects, the Commission will hold that a sufficient number of 
teachers must be employed and proper equipment added to 
provide adequately for such instruction. 

(Sixteen daily recitations in high school subjects, taught by not 
fewer than four teachers, is considered a minimum in enforcing this 
standard.) 

(h) No school shall be considered unless the regular annual blank 
furnished for the purpose shall have been filled out and placed 
on file with the inspector. Full data relative to changes must 
be presented annually. 

(These reports, with membership dues, must be filed with the state 
chairman by October 15. New schools must submit evidence of appli- 
cation for membership, such as a resolution by the local board.) 

(i) All schools whose records show an excessive number of pupils 
per teacher, as based on the number enrolled October 1 , even 
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though they may technically meet all other requirements, will 
be rejected. The Association recognizes 30 as a maximum. 

(The size of classes shall not be such as to impair efficiency of 
instruction. Thirty is recommended as a maximum. As many as 40 in 
any class may subject the school to special investigation.) 

(j) The time for which schools are accredited shall be limited to 
one year, dating from the time of the adoption of the list by 
the Association. In every case the character of the work done 
by a school must be the determining factor in accrediting. By 
personal visits of the inspectors, by detailed reports from the 
principal, and by the records made by the students in colleges, 
the character of a school's work shall be, from time to time, 
determined. 

(k) The Commission recommends $1,000 as the minimum salary 
for teachers. 

(The Commission recognizes $900 as a minimum salary for a year. 
Allowance in this minimum for room, board, and other items, if given 
as part payment of salaries, shall not exceed $300. A school in which a 
full-time teacher receives less than this amount may be warned or 
dropped.) 

(1) Accurate and complete records of attendance and scholarship 
must be kept in such form as may be conveniently used and 
safely preserved. 

(m) If the Lower Division of a Junior College covers three or four 
years of high school work, it shall be accredited by the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools as if it were a separate high 
school, and under the Standards for Secondary Schools. If the 
Lower Division covers one or two years only, and is therefore 
incomplete as a high school of standard type, the institution 
as a whole must be accredited by the Commission on Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education, applying to the Lower Division 
the Standards for Secondary Schools as follows: Article 4, 
except (g) first sentence requiring four full-time teachers, and 
excepting also (h) and (j) regarding separate reports and 
inspections. Article 10 regarding the Library applies in full. 

(n) Schools accredited by this Association and desiring to partici- 
pate in inter-school athletics, shall be members of, or shall be 
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eligible for membership in, the state athletic association or 
league or some such organization. 

(Any school applying for accreditment and not fully meeting this 
standard should file with its annual report through the State Committee 
a full explanation. The interpretation and explanation of Article IV, 
Section (n), as adopted in the Richmond meeting of the Association, 
December, 1936, are in full force and effect.) 

Article 5 

Each State Committee shall prepare a list of accredited schools of 
its state according to the prescribed regulations and furnish the same to 
the Commission at its appointed annual meeting. 

Article 6 

From the lists thus submitted the Commission shall, at its annual 
meeting, select the schools which shall constitute the Southern List of 
Accredited Schools. Copies of this list when made up shall be furnished 
to the members of the Association before May 1 of each year. A school 
shall be removed from the accredited list for failure to maintain these 
standards. 

Article 7 

Colleges belonging to the Association shall report to the professor 
of secondary education or high school inspector, by February 15 of each 
year, any cases of lack of preparation of, or other information relating to, 
students coming from schools in his state on blanks prepared by the 
Commission. These reports, after having been reviewed by the repre- 
sentatives of the Commission, shall be forwarded by the above officer 
in tabulated form to the schools interested and also laid before the 
Commission. 

Article 8 

All secondary schools that are members of the Association shall 
pay annual dues of ten dollars. 

Article 9 

Schools on the Southern list must be in the highest class of schools 
as officially listed by the proper authorities of the state. 
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Article 10 
Standards for school libraries : 

I. Books 

(1) Enrollment of 100 or less students — 500 well-selected books 
exclusive of government documents and textbooks to meet the 
needs for reference, supplementary reading and cultural and 
inspirational reading. Also one good general newspaper in 
addition to the local one, and a well-selected list of from 5 to 
10 periodicals, suitable for students' use. Books selected from 
state-approved list or from lists approved by Southern Asso- 
ciation. 

(2) Enrollment of 100 to 200 students— 500 to 1,000 well-selected 
books averaging 5 per student. Also good general newspaper 
and well-selected list of from 5 to 15 periodicals suitable for 
students' use. 

(3) Enrollment of 200 to 500 students— 1,000 to 2,500 well- 
selected books, newspapers, and 15 to 30 suitable periodicals. 

(4) Enrollment of 500 to 1,000 students— 2,500 to 5,000 well- 
selected books, newspapers, and 25 to 50 suitable periodicals. 

(5) Enrollment of 1,000 or more students — 5,000 or more well- 
selected books, newspapers, and at least 40 suitable periodicals. 

II. Librarian 

(1) Enrollment of 100 or less students — Teacher-librarian with 
at least 6 semester hours in Library Science. Excused from 
certain number of hours of teaching and thus allotted definite 
time for library work, with regular hours in the library. 
Sufficient student help trained by the teacher-librarian to 
keep the library open all day, but open only under supervision. 

(2) Enrollment of 100 to 200 students— Half-time librarian with 
a one-year course of 24-30 semester hours in an accredited 
library school, or half time with college graduation including 
12 semester hours in Library Science. 

(3) Enrollment of 200 to 500 students— Full-time librarian with 
same qualifications and educational background as teachers, 
including 24-30 semester hours in an approved library school. 
One or two years' teaching experience is very desirable. 
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(4) Enrollment of 500 to 1,000 students— Same as above, with 
sufficient help and some experience in teaching or library 
especially desirable. 

(5) Enrollment of 1,000 or more students — Full-time librarian 
with college graduation and at least 24-30 semester hours in 
an approved library school. Teaching and library experience 
especially desirable — a good contact with children already 
established. For every 1,000, or major fraction thereof, 
enrollment, there shall be an additional full-time trained 
librarian. 

III. Appropriation 

(1) Enrollment of 500 or less students — Annual appropriation of 
at least $1.00 per student per year for books, periodicals, etc., 
exclusive of salaries. 

(2) Enrollment of more than 500 students — Annual appropriation 
of at least $.75 per student per year for books, periodicals, etc., 
exclusive of salaries. 

IV. Course in Use of Library 

Course of at least 12 lessons in the use of the library given by the 
librarian or teacher-librarian, preferably in first year of high school. 
(This course is required in all schools.) 

V. Organization 

(1) Enrollment of 100 or less students— At least an adequate 
shelf -list made and an adequate loan-system installed. 

(2) Enrollment of more than 100 students — Card catalogues, 
shelf -lists, accession record, and adequate loan system. 

VI. Equipment 

(1) Enrollment of 100 or less students to 200 — Separate class room 
or end of study hall fitted up with shelving, tables and chairs; 
always accessible to students, but under supervision. 

(2) Enrollment of 200 to 500 students — Separate room equipped 
with tables, chairs, shelves, loan desks, magazine rack, bulletin 
boards, catalogue case, typewriter, and other essential office 
equipment. Room should be large enough to accommodate 
one-tenth of enrollment, allowing 25 square feet per person. 
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(3) Enrollment of 500 to 1,000 students — Same as above with 
separate library work room and essential office equipment. 

(4) Enrollment of 1,000 or more students — Same as above with 
additional equipment to meet needs. If possible separate 
rooms for conference and for instruction in the library are 
desirable. 

(If necessary, where impossible to get space in school building now 
in use for groups 2 and 3, study hall might be taken over as library, 
provided it is properly equipped and sufficient trained help provided 
to guide and aid in reading as well as to supervise study. At least two 
full-time trained librarians for 4.) 

VII. These Regulations are Effective Now 

(1) Schools that do not comply with library standards subject 
themselves to being dropped. 

(2) The Commission will not impose undue burdens on Librarians 
who were employed prior to December, 1929, and who are 
giving satisfactory service. The Commission does reserve 
the right, however, to require of such Librarians reasonable 
additional training in Library Science. 



ESSENTIAL MATERIALS 

Every high school should have copies of the materials listed in 
the following section. 

Information Concerning Colleges and Universities. 

American Council on Education. American Universities and 
Colleges. 4th ed. Washington, D. C, The Council, 1941. 
$4.00. 

Lists accredited American universities and colleges in alpha- 
betical order, giving the following information for each: 
entrance requirements, history, fees, degrees, etc. Also 
lists colleges giving courses in agriculture, architecture, 
business, dentistry, education, engineering, medicine, etc. 

Hurt, H. W. and Hurt, H. J. 1939 College Blue Book. 4th ed. 
New York (404 Riverside Drive), College Blue Book, 1939. 
$4.75. 

Lists by states, entrance requirements, costs, enrollment, 
degrees conferred, etc., of liberal arts colleges, junior 
colleges, Negro colleges, professional and technological 
schools of the United States; same for universities of the 
United States and of the world. 

Book Selection Tools for High School Libraries. 

Note: Most of the Wilson bibliographical tools are sold on 
the "service basis," i. e., on the basis of school enroll- 
ment. Under this plan a small high school pays 
approximately $4 for each of these catalogs, while a 
large school may pay from $15-$20 for each. 

To include these in a State-Aid Library order, write 
direct to H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University 
Avenue, to secure the price of each for your school 
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and then include it in a $60 library order at the price 
quoted. The price paid at the time of purchase in- 
cludes annual supplements for five years, i. e., until 
a new edition appears. 

Children's Catalog. 6th ed. Compiled by Siri Andrews, Dorothy 
E. Cook and Agnes Cowling. N. Y., H. W.Wilson Com- 
pany (950 University Avenue), 1941. Sold on service basis. 

Supplement, 1942. N. Y., H. W. Wilson 

Co., 1942. 

Subtitle: "A dictionary catalog of 4,200 books with 
analytical entries for 910 books and a classified list 
indicating subject headings." Essential book-selec- 
tion tool for grades 1 through 9. Helps the school 
librarian in classification and cataloging as well as 
book selection. Gives full bibliographical information 
and critical annotations. 

Standard Catalog for High School Libraries, ed. by Isabel 
Monro and Ruth Jervis. 4th ed. New York, H. W. 
Wilson Company (950 University Avenue), 1942. 
Service basis. 

Useful to school librarian in classification and cata- 
loging as well as in book selection. Lists sources of 
pamphlets, pictures, and maps as well as books. Full 
bibliographical information and annotations. 

Vertical File Service. New York, H. W. Wilson Company 
(950 University Avenue). Service basis. 

Monthly checklist of free and inexpensive pamphlets, 
charts, etc., useful in libraries, arranged by subject. 
Cumulates annually. 

A Basic Book Collection for High Schools, compiled by a Joint 
Committee of the A. L. A., N. E. A., and National 
Council of Teachers of English. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1942. $2.00. 

A selection of 1,500 titles, forming a "balanced collec- 
tion," to be used by the smallest high schools in 
building the basic collection. Excellent annotations. 
Full bibliographical information. 
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Publications of the State Department of Education. 
Virginia School Laws. November, 1940. 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia with Accompanying Docu- 
ments. 

Regulations Governing the Certification of Teachers and the 
Qualifications of Administrators and Supervisors in Vir- 
ginia. July, 1940. 

Teachers' Reading Course. (Annual.) 

Virginia Colleges. January, 1942. (Includes detailed entrance 
requirements.) 

Library Manual for Virginia Public Schools. August, 1937. 
(No longer available from State Department, but a copy 
should be available in every high school in the state.) 

Instructional Materials for Virginia Public Schools. July, 1942. 
(Contains revised "Suggested List of Books for First 
Purchase for Virginia Elementary Schools," "List of 
Supplementary Textbooks for Elementary Schools," and 
"Films, Slides, Recordings, and Other Materials.") 

Vocational Education in Virginia. March, 1942. 

A Description of Services Available to Local School Divisions 
Through the Division of Rehabilitation, Special and Adult 
Education. August, 1941. 

Brief Description of the Virginia Program for Improving 
Instruction, 1931-1939. January, 1939. 

Public Schools in Virginia: A Statement Prepared in the 
State Department of Education for the Commission 
Appointed by the Governor in 1939 to Study the Curric- 
ulum of Virginia Public High Schools. January, 1940. 

Expanding Education to Meet the Needs of Rural Community 
Life in Virginia: A Statement Prepared in the State 
Department of Education for the Commission Appointed 
by the Governor in 1939 to Study the Curriculum of 
Virginia Public High Schools. March, 1940. 
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Handbook for Study and Discussion of Educational Problems 
in Virginia. (Virginia Program for Improving Instruc- 
tion.) December, 1940. 

Handbook for Parents. (Virginia Program for Improving 
Instruction.) April, 1941. 

Tentative Materials of Instruction Suggested for the First Year of 
the Core Curriculum of Secondary Schools. September, 
1938. (Mimeographed.) 

(No longer available from the State Department, but a 
copy should be available in every high school in the state.) 

Tentative Materials of Instruction Suggested for the Second Year 
of the Core Curriculum of Secondary Schools. October, 

1938. (Mimeographed.) 

(No longer available from the State Department, but a 
copy should be available in every high school in the state.) 

Tentative Materials of Instruction Suggested for the Third Year 
of the Core Curriculum of Secondary Schools. October, 

1939. (Mimeographed.) 

Tentative Materials of Instruction Suggested for the Fourth Year 
of the Core Curriculum of Secondary Schools. September, 
1941. (Mimeographed.) 

Tentative Course of Study in Business Education for Secondary 
Schools. October, 1939. (Mimeographed.) 

Tentative Course of Study in Music for Elementary and High 
Schools. Revised edition. July, 1939. 

(No longer available from the State Department, but a 
copy should be available in every high school in the state.) 

A Course of Study for Homemaking Education in Virginia 
Public Schools. January, 1943. (Scheduled to be pub- 
lished by March, 1943.) 

A Course of Study for Latin in Virginia Secondary Schools. 
(Scheduled to be published by April, 1943.) 

Official Syllabus of Bible Study for High School Pupils: Course I: 
Old Testament History. July, 1933. 
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Official Syllabus of Bible Study for High School Pupils: Course 
II: Old Testament Literature. (Reprint.) January, 1941. 

Official Syllabus of Bible Study for High School Pupils: Course 
III: New Testament History and Literature. January, 1933. 

Safety Education: Source Materials Suggested for Core Curric- 
ulum of Virginia Secondary Schools. Prepared by the 
State Department of Education in cooperation with the 
Division of Motor Vehicles; published by the Virginia 
Department, American Legion. 1936. 

Physical Education for Primary Grades: Source Material 
Suggested for Core Curriculum of Virginia Elementary 
Schools. November, 1941. (Mimeographed.) 

Physical Education Activities, Grades 4-7, Inclusive: Source 
Material Suggested for Virginia Elementary Schools. 
January, 1942. (Mimeographed.) 

Source Material for Core Curriculum of Virginia High Schools: 
Achievement Tests for High School Girls. September, 1942. 
(Mimeographed.) 

Note: Write Supervisor of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion for supply of "Individual and Team Record Cards 
for Achievement Tests — High School Girls." 

Source Material for Core Curriculum of Virginia High Schools: 
Conditioning Exercise for High School Boys and Girls. 
September, 1942. (Mimeographed.) 

Note : Write Supervisor of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion for supply of "Individual and Team Record Cards 
for Achievement Tests — Elementary School Boys." Also 
same for elementary school girls. 

Health and Safety Education: Source Material Suggested for 
Core Curriculum of Virginia High Schools: Health and 
Safety for Physical Fitness. December, 1942. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

Adapting Virginia's School Program to Meet the Needs of the 
Country Under War Conditions. September 14, 1942. 
(Mimeographed.) 
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Other Publications. 

U. S. Office of Education. High School Victory Corps. Wash- 
ington, D. C, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1942. 
Price $.15. 

U. S. Office of Education. Physical Fitness through Physical 
Education for the Victory Corps. Washington, D. C, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1942. Price $.25 
with order. To use with this, write Supervisor of 
Health and Physical Education for supply of "Individual 
Record Card for High School Boys." 

McCasland, S. Vernon. The Bible in Our American Life. 
Bridgewater, Va., The Virginia Council of Religious 
Education, 1942. Single copy $2.00. Five or more 
copies $1.50. 

This course may be substituted for any one of the three 
official syllabi of Bible study published by the State 
Board of Education. 
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